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Beginning the Life Story of a Great Singer 
MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK 





Vegetable Pies (In- 
dividual) Jellied Tomato Salad with Cheese Sticks, Parker House Rolls, 
Frozen Jellied Cranberries, Maple Parfait, Sponge Cake, Nuts. 


low attrachive! This bridge luncheon! 


—and how easy with SERVEL! 


HE luncheon was planned forThursday. 

This is how the hostess went about it: 
the marketing on Tuesday. Chickens cooked 
Tuesday evening —with dinner. Wednes- 
day morning, the vegetables and pastry 
prepared; the parfait mixture and jellied 
tomato salad om in Servel. 


Thursday morning arrived with only 
the final baking and arranging to do. 
When the guests appeared, the hostess was 
as fresh and composed as any. 


Such is the way Servel helps—all year 
round, Not only does it simplify house- 
keeping, but it also glorifies entertaining. 
Not only does it solve everyday meal 
problems, but also party problems. Ail 
this—because Servel supplies, automati- 
cally and unfailingly, perfect refrigeration. 


* 
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Before you decide 


With Servel, the food neither freezes in 
chilling entries, nor spoils in hot kitchens. 
It can be laid ir days ahead, winter and 
summer, and it. ps right, no matter what 
the outside temperature. It can be prepared 
according to your time— instead of meal- 
time. All year round—Servel brings the 
new kitchen freedom. 


But be sure you select Servel. Servel is 
simple, rugged, enduring. And—Servel 
uses the coldest refrigerant. 

Send for “SERVEL COLDERY”—32 
pages. Recipes for appetizers, entrées, 
salads, desserts, drinks —all chilled and 
frozen. Outlines the new art of leftovers. 
Contributed by 3 leading authorities. 


Please send this coupon to The Servel 
Corporation, 51 E. 42nd Street, New York. 


48-6239-1 


i a a a ace 


see this Servel cold test 


AUTOMATIC refrigeration 


“To protect food is to protect life” 





WATCH YOUR THROAT! 














y 
The warning signal 


ORE serious illnesses than you can When you think of your throat in this way, 

count onthefingersof bothhandsstart it seems amazing that more people do not 

with the warning signal, an irritated throat. take the proper precaution against illnesses 

A tickle in the throat is nature’s way of that start with throat infection. Particularly, 

saying “‘Lookout-Dangerahead:thebacteria when the safe antiseptic, Listerine, is as near 
are getting the upper hand!”’ Naturally, too, at hand as any corner drug store. 

for the throat is the open door for infection. It Be on the safe side these winter days. 

is the ideal breeding place for disease germs. Use Listerine regularly as a mouth wash 


And in spite of this, so many of us neglect ®"4 Gargle. Also, then, you will be on 
throat protection! A good, healthy the polite side with regard 
body will be able to throw off the ae to that insidious condi- 
attacks of many bacteria, but very a é e Fo Ant tion, halitosis (unpleasant 
oftenthe human system isnot inthe | A ih breath). — Lambert Phar- 
properconditiontofightthem back. yr aye pa On macal Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 

ry) 
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—the safe antiseptic 
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Keep Milk on the 


ANNY HEASLIP LEA’S name signed to any 
story carrie promise ot romance, ol clever 


dialogue like the flashing of bright blades, of finish, 
of the subtle play of emotion and _ personality. 
“That’s Life,” to appear in February, carries two 
love-stories—and ain ending as unexpected as true 
usually it 
Margaret 
Februar, number 


but 
ourselves. 


EAR is something we all know 
is fear for others, not for 
I. Sangster has written for the 


a strange and sweet story of a girl who feared the 

darkness of the South American jungle more than 

she loved the man who wanted to take her there 

Published monthly by the International Magazine Company, 
tay Lone, C, H. HaTHAWway, 
President vi President 
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ted by HELEN KoOUEsS 


tire of the heroines we shall forget is 
Emmy Lou. Jay Gelzer’s February story 
creates a boy so charming you could almost wish 
Emmy Lou had waited to marry him. You will 
love the voungster whom Fate—and his own staunch 
forced to grow to “Man’s Size” 


never 


soul 


ARIEL BRADY’S new story is just the thing 

for a month that includes Washington’s 
birthday. The heroine—in one guess—is Genevieve 
Gertrude, and it is the efforts she makes to keep 
from telling even one little lie that name her—and 
the story —“Georgia Washington” 


at 119 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y.. U. S. A 
ARTHUR S&S, Moore, AUSTIN W. CLARK, 
Treasurer Secretar) 
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ISS BRADLEY'S choice is perhaps the most popular 


way of serving America’s finest ham. But its delicacy 


og R and tenderness are equally tempting in any of the “Sixty 
ey Ways to Serve.” The coupon will bring you this booklet 
Ser of favorite recipes free. 


aa. Armours 


v. Food Econom 


1S¢ ents see page f 3 


and Company 


ics 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Please send me Free Recipe Book, “Sixty 
\ to Serve Star Ham.” 
Nam - 
Sid dress o--+-2-+-- ‘ 
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this page, it is usually necessary 
Bridges to do no more than turn to the 
latest copv of “Antioch Notes 
l I reached our desk The little old college I 
j vy Springs, Ohio, which a few vears ago was barel\ 
gz its own, has come back in a way that has at- 
t i e attenti of the educati voric Perhaps 
t i »V State T iffairs i Ant cl s due t he fac 
f a Dridge-bdullder i great construct eng eer 
is Cc iry¢ 1 it \ ich br ngs i I ur text ‘I rie 
‘r long, but since it elf a large par he 
son, s quote it in ful 
‘A ge is a type of all ¢ Zatir The pat of 
en come 1 chasms and torrents, mars shore 
g sands. The primitive course is to turn 
2 nd iT ik¢ s] p< ue vCT. | Cid n 
but that I fee thr becaus« e bree 
i b ng id the ¢ rage al t La I 
ently master bsti Pris \ 
) tti pridayve Be tore vrT¢ re m e 
\ gre: bridge | di \ - 
u | Sods tell ’ 
(eg yy \ Coope4;ra C rage engenc¢ Ga 
pers I cf B their bridges s \| e know the 
\l T re K¢ bridge Com placeness ¢ SUus- 
1 t code in simple tu Wit rr 
l I ers tO a course ¢ er the time, but 
g yg the social ghw bridg« \ 
v 7 ice 1 D he DI dge t | made for the 
} D pping bi ( I rx | Cl I 
eve \ ¢ aividt proygre 
Eve y Bridge \] RY nN all -traveled r ad tod 
sty, ane has its bridge ver whicl 
Just cation ee! g drv-shoc 1 ' 
e Te I 1 trust < | er' 
7 t 7 { i DI pe Ver \ 
y 4 Cu b ( { { 4 
}uC n t I n 
1 TCSE ClT pres cf f ce 
tarers would prefer bre ew pat e 
~ T¢ Dut I Tor I a + ee 
by it will one arrive e's destinat 
her « ] f the br age vith adr Tee ne 
yar [ Torty 1 ese itter ¢ der: 
Ve rl ] ai pic ne ¢ ( 
t er I ere I ( 
y r then e fF i thril 1 
ge that is near the flood. They forget that 
» fe for them WwW pe u ile fT he ra 
t the great bul eT i uld he\ vy « 
C S€ ( 60, I y that every ma 
2 ose his own road a must? ermitted 
\ we snou | ¢ tanaard b 
h to tell right from wrong, what is big from what is 
M is captain of his soul from the one 
he is. Bridges are put where they are 
I ( re is where they are needed. And the 
I r—especially the cne who says that he is going to 
gs out for himself—would di remember 
1 t 7 road is tl ere, the bri ige is ther because some 
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facts justify it or 
desperate character of 
epis rdes 
the 
before 


recent criminal 


lends p state- 


lausibility to 


ment that the part Cl] ants in these crimes, they 
gol 


with 


th to rob and slay or slav and rob, craze themselves 


drugs heroin. 


Brutality can go no further 


take 








than it society must some 
step 1 or no man’s life will be 
af sate now, for merely to 

ne e of the new brand of criminals is to invite 
i bullet inologists attribute this viciousness to 
drug-craziness—and point to the fact that the consump- 

1 of the deadliest kinds of drugs is rapidly increasing. 


Conference 
ution 


It is because of this that the World 
Narcotic 


f ra 


On 
calling 
world as 


kducation has adopted a re 
7 


week to be observed throughout the 


Narcotic Educati Week. The last week February 
in each vear has bee S¢ ind it is urged that officials 
evervwhere begit at nce to plan for its observance 
Once the terrible significance of this new scourge is 
understooc er | be iltering on the part of 
roused societ Her must go. No home is safe 


either from within or without—until it does. Pedlers 
are offering samples of the drug to boys and girls in dance- 
halls anc c Its lure is enticing; its kiss is hell. 
But » one ‘es the first dose except in a spirit of ad- 
venture (nd the adventure turns out to be the first 
ep dew road that for the manv has 1 turning. 
Get j this fig] Wri i Captair Richmond Pear 
Hobson for vour assignment. You know that name: 
Hobson is the man who sank the Merrimac in Santiago 
harbor in “9S. Now he is fighting drugs—the worst 
enem he has ever Ttaced He may be addressed at 


1112S. Wi n Place, | 
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twenty million boys and girls troop back to the school- 
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de- 


picture of a socie niche for every 


The answer is that the first dutv of education is the 


velopment of the individual to build the nation’s future 
Ieduca especial public-school education is con- 
cerned wit ema the who bv the ballot hold the 
balance of power. It important, then, that they be 


given an underst: public issues. It is equally 


important that they b ocated in an atmosphere of 
faith hope. Also a 


hould be that the, 


and ove of the work that they will do 


inculcated, may understand that to 


work is pleasure. It is a misconception to conclude that 
as a toiler: 
The 


increasing number 
with 


lucing his efficiency 
toil. 


educating a person Is rec 
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itis merely taking the drudgery cut «1 his wel- 


fare of this country depends Uren at 


f mentallv-alert producers. 1 requires a citizenry 


intelligence to value and enjoy social contacts, equipped 


to improve its leisure, and imbued with sufficieact sports- 
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“Other cars haven't the style 
| of my BUICK’ 9G 
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At every gathering place of smart motor 
cars, notice the Buicks. 

The princely beauty of Buick and the 
Coronation Colors in Duco strike a new and 
very charming note in motor Car appearance. 
Puick beauty is especially noticeable, incom- 
parison with the many cars of various 
manufacturers now described as *‘custom’’ 
models. 

Buick sets a hard pace for others to follow— 
in style, and then in performance. 


The whole motor car industry was startled 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


ral 


> 





ARE 


when Buick introduced an engine vibration- 


less beyond belief. 


Another new standard of performance and 
economy was inaugurated when Buick per- 
fected the Vacuum-Cleaned Crankcase. Only 
4 complete oil changes a year, instead of 15 
or 20. 

These are but two of many vital improve- 
ments which you will enjoy in the Greatest 
Buick Ever Built. Drive this great car some 
day soon, and discover a new pleasure and 
distinction in motor car travel. 


BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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HUS, in solemn little 
phrases, the marriage cer- 
emony sketches the 
chances that lie ahead .. . “For 
richer, for poorer. For better, for 
worse”. , . Summing up two fu- 
tures, successful or unsuccessful 

What's going to swing it one 
way or the other?.. . . So many 
things count! Luck. Work. Brains 
Ambition. And, most emphat- 
ically, food! 

With everything else in a man’s 
favor, and his food wrong —what 
are his chances of success and hap- 
piness? Not so good! .. Who says 
so? “Doctors and dietitians”, of 
course; but they're not the only 
ones! 1500 famous Americans, 
securely settled on the top rungs 
of the ladder of success, say so, too. 


Perhaps you already know the 
story —how, only last year, these 
men expressed their opinions on 
diet at the request of a leading 
scientific institute. And how unane 
imously they voiced this opinion: 

“Sooner or later in his career, a 
successful man must recognize the 
profound effect that diet has upon 
efficiency. Sooner or later, he must 
correct his faulty daily diet. Or, if 
he doesn’t —his wife must correct 
it for him” 

Begin with breakfast! Many of 
these famous men say that it’s the 
most important meal. All of them 
eat the same kind of breakfast — 
rather small, well-balanced, read- 
ily digestible. 


For a breakfast of this sort, no 
food could be better than Grape- 
Nuts. These crisp, delicious golden 
kernels were especially planned to 
supply balanced nourishment. 

© 1927, P.C. C 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Postum 











Cereal Cc mpany products, which include 
also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Fla . Post's 
Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate, Jell-O 


and Swans Down Cake Flour. 


"For richer. 








for poorer.. 


For better. 


Or worse 
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And, because they are prepared 
by a special baking process, they 
are particularly easy to digest 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat 
and malted barley. These are the 
elements that it gives to your body 
Dextrins, maltose and other car- 
bohydrates, for heat and energy 
Iron for the blood. Phosphorus for 
teeth and bones. Protein for muscle 
and body-building. The essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of appetite 
Eaten with milk or cream, Grape- 
Nuts isa splendidlybalanced ration. 


The crispness of Grape-Nuts 
also was planned for your health 
This delightful crunchiness adds 
to your enjoyment of the nut-like 
flavor, and gives to teeth and gums 
the vigorous exercise they require 
for health and beauty. 

Try Grape-Nuts, tomorrow 
morning. Your grocer sells it, of 
course. Perhaps, though, you will 
wish to accept the following offer: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts and 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts” 
. free! 

Mail the coupon below and we 
will send you two individual 
packages of Grape-Nuts, free — 
together with an interesting book- 
let written by a famous physical 
director 


H. 1-27 






G.—G 
Postum Cerrar Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of 

Grape-Nuts, together with “A Book of Better 
Breakfa af hysica! director of 
Corne 

Nan 

Stre 

City s 
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©o ‘Uary Your Menus 
Prize-Winning Recipes 


Each of these recipes offers a unique contribution to menu- planning 


ogre ae hi from all over the 
United States and as far away as 
South Africa and Australia submitted 
121,619 recipes in the great Minute Tap- 
ioca $1,000 prize contest. This over- 
whelming number of home-tested, favor- 
ite recipes includes delicious and unusual 
combinations for every course of every 
meal. 

The recipes were judged by a commit- 
tee of the best-known home economics 
experts in the country, including Miss 
Katharine A. Fisher, director of Good 
-Housekeeping Institut +4 Miss Mabel if Ww 
ett Crosby . home economics editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal; and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth A. MacDonald, Professor of Home 
Economics, Boston University. Pictured 
on this page are the dishes that won the 
first three prizes. Each recipe is a tribut 
to the goodness and versatility of tapioca 
—one of the most delicate and easily di 
gested of the carbohydrates. 

In making up the prize-winning recipes 
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and other tapioca dishes, be sure to use 
Minute Tapioca, which is superior to or- 
dinary tapioca in three ways: (1) It re- 
quires no soaking. (2) It cooks in 1s 
minutes. (3) It is made in a clean, sunny 
American factory with all the care you 
use in preparing food in your own kitchen. 
Minute TapiocaCompany,Orange, Massa- 
chusetts. Makersof Minute Tapioca, Min- 
ute Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca. 


Free 
Prize-Winning Recipesand 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book 


Copies of the prize - winning 
recipe tested by home eco- 
nomics expe rts are now 
offered to you. Sign and 
mail the coupon and you 
will receive a folder contain- 
ing the most outstanding of REQUIRES 

the prize-winning recipes, NO SOakiNne 
together with the Minute 


ing Variety to the Menu,” 
and a sample package of 
Minute Tapioca. You will 
like these new and different 
recipes. Send today 


GINGER MINUTE TAPIOCA 


3d Prize Winner, $50— Miss Elizabeth B. Dean 
14 Harpending Ave., Dundee, N. Y. 


(Serves six) 


2 cups milk, 3 thin strips outside vellow skin of 
orange, '4 cup Minute Tapioca. % cup sugar, 4 
tablespoons orange juice, 174 tablespoons ginger 


syrup, 2 tablespoons preserved Canton ginger 
(chopped fine), 1 egg. 1 cup heavy cream, 2 table 
spoons sugar 

Scald milk with orange pee! in double boiler. Add 
Minute Tapioca, cook 15 minutes, stir frequently 
Remove orange peel, add sugar, orange juice, ginger 
syrup, preserved ginger. Pour small amount of 
mixture slowly over slightly beaten egg yolk, st 
ring vigorously. Return to double boiler, cook until 
thickened like custard. Cool, then fold in stiffly 
beaten egg white, and chill. Whip cream with 2 
tablespoons sugar and fold ‘9 cup into the pudding 
Arrange in individual dishes. Garnish with remain- 
ing cream (adding a few drops of vanilla), and 

strips of candied ginger. 





| 
MINUTE TAPIOCA 
ICE BOX PUDDING 
1st Prize Winner, $500 
Miss Sara H. Young 
17 Stewart Apartments 
57 C Street, Salt Lake City 


Serves eight) 


~ 


cup Minute Tapioca 


cups hot grape juice 


cup sugar 


4 


cup orange juice 


small bottle of maras- 
chino cherries 





144 dozen lady fingers or 


Strips of sponge cake 
Whipped cream | 


Cook Minute Tapioca in the hot 
grape juice in double boiler 15 min., 
stirring frequently. Stir in sugar | 
Remove from heat and add orange | 
juice, cherry juice and cherries cut 
in small pieces. Let stand until 
cooled, but not thickened. Grease 
or wet a mold or baking dish and ar- 
Tange split lady hingers or strips of 
sponge cake in it. Pour in the tap- | 
ioca mixture and cover with remain- 
ing lady fingers. Let stand in refrig- | 
erator for 12 hours. Unmold, and 
garnish generously with whipped 
cream. Cut in slices to serve 
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* MINUTE TAPIOCA MONKEY WITH CORN 


and Prize Winner, $100— Mrs. W. 1. Mather, 
22 Orono St., Mattapan, Mass, 


Substantial enough to serve as the main course 
uncheon or-supper. (Serves six) 


I green pepper, 24 cup canned corn, 2 slices onion, 2 tablespoons 
Minute Tapioca, 2 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon salt, 1's cup 
cheese, ‘ teaspoon of black pepper, I cup stewed tomatoes, 14 
teaspoon cayenne 

Remove seeds from green pepper and chop fine with onion. 
Saute in melted butter in frying pan until soft. Cut cheese in 
small pieces. Heat tomato and corn in double boiler. Add green 
pepper, onion, butter, cheese, Minute Tapioca and seasonings 
and cook 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Serve at once on 

toast or crackers. 


ind approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 





Minute Tapioca Co., 31 Polk St., Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, folder containing many of the 
Minute Tapioca prize-winning recipes, together with the cook 
book, “‘ Adding Variety to the Menu” and a sample package of 
Minute lapioc a 


Name YTTTITTTITT LTT TTT Tee coveccccce 
Please print plainly) 


DUPE. eee ewww w er ee ee eresesesesesere eeeeeseeee 
St: «6 4cadeaasensanneeu pee betkadicnnaeen seuaeneeses oe 
State. .....cccsccces ev ecccvcccccesecccce POTTTTITiTityTy 
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CALIFORNIA 


PAG MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys, Page stands in a 
clase by iteelf as a military school for little boys 
Bound training in the essential branc hee with 
military training adapted to young bo 
Parents appreciate the atmo iF of understand- 

and encouragement 
kind 1 in America. Write for. th 


Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1217 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 























~ CONNECTICU T 


T School for 
The Meriden. Hospital ; Norees ailers, thres 
sear course, 100 bed hospital. Classes entering Febru- 
4 lst and September Ist. Accredited School affiliating 
with Yale University. Two years High School required, 








jddress Superintendent of Nurses. 
Meriden Hospital, | Meri len, 


The e Ely School 


For Girls. One hour from New York in the 
Intensive college preparation. General and 
courses. Headmistress ELizanetn L. ELyY $s0. 
mistress EpITH CHAPIN CRAVEN, A.B., Bryn Mawr. 
Greenwich, CONNECTICUT. 


St. Margaret's School 
5ist year. College preparatory. Limited Enrollm¢ nt, 
Secretarial and General Courses. Outdoor life on 50 
acre farm. Athletics—a vital part of school life 
ALBERTA C. EDELL, . Principal. 
Water CONNECTICUT 


The William W. Backus Hospital 


School for Nurses, Established 1892. Registered School, 
28 mths. course. Eight hour duty, New Nurses Resi- 
dence. Glee Club. Outdoor sports. For full informa- 
tion apply to Risectrens of Nurs¢ 

Vm. W. Backus Hospits al, 


RAY COURT 


‘on-the-Sound ACCREDITED. 
A School for Wholesome at- 


mosphere All 

IR ] S usual studies 

Also: Secreta- 

rial, Arts, 

Crafts, Music, Riding. Beach. All Athletics. 

CATALOG JESSE CALLAM GRAY, 
BOX 6, STAMFORD, CONN, 


CONNECTICUT, 





country. 
cultural 
Tead- 





bury, 





Norwich, 


CONN. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA : 
National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 














Two-year Junior College Course. Special work in home economics 
art. music, exp ‘Stamatice, 0 r rk r r college 
story jor younger « in 
ul R Creek Valley A 4 . 
me he rreshac ck riding. Gymnas ow “ey bight 
k bh References req 1. Address The Reg r 


S* Forest Gem, Mid. 





JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 





on oa ~~ 
On the Gymnasium Porch 








1892 
purses, 
Ex- 


ol for girls Est 
x. atory and academic ¢ 
and college work Music, Art 
Science, Athletics 
Ricuarp N, Mason, Bus. Mgr 
GILDERSLEEVE, Many B,. Kern, B. A., M. A., 
1922 Florida Ave., Washingto nm, D. C. 


The Marjorie Webster School of 
Expression and Physical Education 


Two-Year Normal Course, accredited. Pre pares for Phy- 
sical Directors. Spring term, Feb. 1. Dormitories. Catalog. 


Gunston Hall } 
Two years graduate 
pression, Domestic 


Mary L 
Principals 


1409-G, Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Chevy Chase School 
For Girls. Last years of high school, two-year advanced 
course Emphasis on music, art, drama. Twelve-acre 
campus. 
Freperic Ernest FArrinoton, Ph.D. 
Chevy Chase School, Box G, Washing ton, D. C. 


The Swavely School for Boys 


One hour from Washington. An enthusiastic pre baratory 
school which boys love and parents approve Sound 
scholarship. Character building Strong on athletics. 
Splendid gymnasium. Catalog 

R Box 57-G, Manassas, Virginia. 
x. 

Fairmont 

School for Girls 27th year. Preparatory course and 
eight two year courses for which Junior College diplomas 
are granted Educational Advantages of National Capital 
Otilized. Address Principat 


2105 S St.. N. W 


y., Washington, 


D. C. 














The School Department 


FLORIDA 





ILLINOIS 





The Jackson Memorial Hospital 


School of Nursing offers a three year course of instruction 
to desirable candidates between the ages of 18 and 30 
years. An allowance of $20.00 per month is given from 
late of entry Accredited school. Apply to Director of 
Nursing Service. Miami, FLorRipa. 





GEORGIA 















Riverside 

‘ of the highest grade, fifty miles north 
» Ridge foothills. Personal supervision. 
Gymnasium Work. R 0 T.C. un Individual 

all athletics. ‘or catalog address 
sox B, iinesville, GEORGIA. 

Brenau College Conservatory 
Select patronage 30 states; foothills Blue Ridge Mts 
North of Atlanta. standard A.B. Course; Special advantages 
n music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical culture, 31 
buildings, swimming, boating, horseback riding, ete. cate 
log and illustrated book. Brenau, Box M, Gainesville, Ga. 





_/LLINOIS 


(HicacoNoRMALSCHOOL 
of Physical Fducation 


ACCREDITED 
Playground Course, 





FOR WOMEN 
One-year 







Announces Certifi- 






Midyear ite, Prepares High School Graduates 
Classes for positions in Playgrounds, ete 
for Two-year Normal Course, Diploma. 
February Three-year Normal Course, B.P.E 
Degree. Prepares High School Gradu- 
x * ates to teach Physical Educatior 
Plan Now = Special Announcement—One-year Grad- 
To Enter uate Course in Physio-Therapy. For 
with ge Nurses Physical Directors, College, 
Tass of Nor School Graduates. 
rime , Beautiful Campus, See {Dermiteries, 
SEND NOW ds ptive boc og 
Box 24. 5026 Greenwood = Chicago, til. 











Frances Shimer School Ro 4 


years College 4 years Academy usic, Art, Expression 
Home Ecor ie Tat Hi Cam 95 cre Outdoor 
port 10 building New $40,000 library Term 
opened September St 192¢ Catal Ww. P. MeKer 
A.M., B.D.. President. Box 617, Mt. Carroll, ILtiNots 
School of Domestic Arts and 

Or vear 1 courses in ¢ } y 
Science Sew! a Horns " “ioe Nationally 
rec : Y iH ie Tea Room nd 
Ins nal Mar Modern residence Catalog 

t higan Ave., Chicag ILLIN 





Engineering 


Architecture 
aete Electricity 
Drafting 


Enterany time. Opportunities 
forself support while stud ying. 





Day gad BY ENING ~ 2-yr. diploma; 3-yr. B.S. de« 
rn While learn ree; and short courses, 23d year, 
write rH or coor of our 72 a **Blue Book,’’ mailed free. 


1 18 East Bet Zen St. Chicago Technical College. 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 


An accredite 1 Sche ol of Nursing idy 8 hour 
ments High 








luty delightf living quarters 
School Jiploma or equivalent I intenance 

thly allow , f Nurs 
In pt. G. H 2449 Wa g Int 
Starrett School for Girls 
43rd year Academic fi 
Courses for High § ‘ul 
pares for all colleges. ; F 
and book of view w term starts Feb. 1 ldre 
ss Box 26 1313 Drexel Blvd., Chicag ILLINOI 
Illinois Woman’s College 
A standard college, A.B., B.S., B.M., egrees Pro- 
fessional training in Music, Art, Public Speaking Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial and Physical Education 
For catalogue address Illinois A an’s College 

Box F, Jacksonville. ILuiors. 

National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College [paring women : 





ten teacher Cultural courses and 

4-year degree and ul 

ing 40th ar 1 opens February 2 
Box idan Road, Evanston, Int 


ONARGA Ba 


FOR 
BOYS 


—is a military school that trains for Character! 
Accredited Pre pares for (¢ ‘ole ge or Busi- 







ness. Individual attention. ‘* Homelike 

Athletics. 4 mode ‘rn buildings. 85 miles 

= . hi ago. r i moderate rate Added 
nr ATALOG 





Col. i G. seas S pt. 


MONTICELLO 


Sen G, Onarga, Il. 


_SEMINARY 





College for girls Spe- 
cial course 0 f St 7 } yist ar 
Colle work epted by Univ rsity of "Tilt is without 
Xa or isic, Dramatics, Art, Secretarial 300- 
acre ew $100,000 Music and Art building 
Hor tennis, basketball, hockey, swimming 
Cata d 


Godfrey, Ill. 





Siicsin’ Rice Congdon, 
Ferry Hall 4 med saurene for’ high 


S¢ burban t Chicago n st 
Lake Mic igan Gri ) 
atalo 





ebat < riding 


an s ELotse_R TREMAIN Prin 
_315 » Lake e For ILLINots 


American College of Physical Edu- 








Ace re ~ 1 
cation vr. BP cou itigh 
Sc ool grad ites acimitted. Spec ud s accepted, Free 
placement bureau. Dormit ear Class begins Feb. 1 
G H., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chica 





Dept. b 


ILLINOIS 





Enter Now 


-New building. Graduates 
enter college without ex- 
amination. Also business 
Charac ter an ~4 
uildings. C 

TON, ll 





MILITARY ACADEMY 
INDIANA 








Val iparaiso University 
an Ever.”’ 54t Winter, Form starts Jan 5 
1 1 Sciences. Teachers College, L ym mn- 
_ Pharmacy, | Music, Pre-medica For Bullet 
Dept. G. Valpar ; I versity, Valparaiso, INDIAN«a 
How 
A ¢ M I Hig lard 
M R ( H. Yo 2% R cr 
Dp 
i INDIANA 
Culver Military Acatenr 
classes a Ur 1 equipr » 1 - 
id | 1 pr I Athlet 
ised t rts medical 
Iqu Culve 





IOWA 


»R xt 


s February Ist. For full information apply to Super 


Davera t. Iowa 


eae MARYL. 4ND 
Tome School for Boys ‘ 


On picturesq Sus 
juehanna River be 
M 








iladelp hia and Baltimore 99 acfes ier 
faculty ( hens y Ad 

! . « ourse per ( ting tw 
ar hi All atl i Mrrrar 
PraAnopy dD rt MARYLAND 

Roberts Beach School an Girls 

‘ ir I burb. Offering fi 

n m il attention to ea 

preparat al rse art 1 

| ( } ( Addre Mis 
| s BEA B 800. Catonsvil Mp 





ILLINOIS 





LAKE FOREST— 








Lake — hour north of Chicago. Gymnasium and Pool 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Head Master ......... Box 155, LAKE FOREST, ILL, 


NON- MILITAR Distinctively College 

Preparat~ry Academy 
for Boys. HONOR IDEALS. Modern buildings On 
All Athletics. Endowed. Apply for Catalogue to 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


I H ! ‘ f t i 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Pbh.D., Principal 











120 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 





MASSACHUSETTS 
The “ie A. Burnham School — 


irls established in 1877 College preparatory 
I Ve equiy ig 1 One year 
Smit col 
"Sites HELEN } 
MASSACHUSETTS 





17 
I’ ! i g . 
* BrP : I’ 1) I’ 
. ! TH, O M ‘ 
Northwest Institute of Medical 
Technology {| yt 
, t ! ! Ahi Db pt A f 


MISSISSIPPI 


























__NEW JERSEY 





BORDENTOWN 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


43rd YEAR 


PURPOSE he individual development of a 
bo) haracter and scholarshiy he work of the 
world in college sclentitt school bus an 4 
I ervice Phorou h prepar tion for collere 


INSTRUC TION: Sn dividual 
ach boy is ae he he »w to study 


SCHOOL LIFE High st 1 of il an 
‘ Istudent life. Supe ol bot le Wholesome 
efull egilate til p of wor 
recreation and drill produce sound bodies 
Ti d cheerful disp t Enroll 

Now bor italogue, addre 


Col. T. D. LANDON, 
> 


Drawer C-27, Bordentown, N. J 









































Bradford Academy | Rutgers eee momggaen 4 School 
ee 7 _ | On ¢ I me 
+" ; G G Seg 
‘ ; \ ‘ ‘ \ Pr. hk ii 4 
I M I » I Jinse 
Northampton School for Girls The Bancroft School 
a r fv ~ = I & at I ~ i ' 
: 0 wv : ( i M \ i \ 
’ D M.1 now . c M.D ! or D 
\ R Box G, N MI x I ) 1 i New Jersey 
The Sargent School of Physical Christ Hospital (Pres mascepal) Reg: 
= * ° Ld York ! is « ing new 
Education u a 7 ies? Yines wears i 
Four vee 4 oe. BY-THE-SEA of “ now for f nformat 
( M 1 Junior College for Girls ‘ Hi J ( New Jorsi 
> ~ _- P . TT ; 
‘Vaal Gulf Coast Military Academy PEI a eee 
al cle UY ; | ~ F for oe 
MS ~ yy : a ; oO - » oO . 1 of fine traditions “oy from 
— W . R-4. « M : 1 for Coll Ent ran e. B a Exa ina 
= Six f u x \ grat ro grack 
MISSOURI way tetwoen Xow Yook'g ie wade 3 
! ear. Wri for « i Roger W 
Lindenwood College Swetiand, Headmaster, Box {-J, Mieabtlown tl. i 
Lg ' ‘year. 3 Centenary Collegiate Institute 
om RK l 
, ! Mi ni A od school for girls Full information on request 
Kemper Military School R. J. TaEvonnow, Pres 
+ Trait 4 " iy Box 56, Hackettstown, New Jersey 
: — - each every boy. An Honor Svstem that builds character, | Memorial Hospital Se! ot Zursing.  Jc- 
" MR. AND MRS. CHARLES P KENDALL ~ ss nd Junior Collese, For catalog address | Jersey. Registered, New York, Two and one-half years 
BOX G-9 PRIDE'S CROSSING, MASS ~ ; - “ ’ weet : + gin = at < tigre 2. o ul f ' .i~ Ip 
Missouri Military Academy furnished. Address: Many Couveuia HUNTER, BUN. 
Deve rei) -t led A n mar i, throug ar Superintendent of Nurse Morristown, New Jersey 
full inated militar nd academic training. Equip : — 
a ae cme | talog address | Blair 
Cou. EL IeR A College Preparatory School for Pa Founded 1848 
sox Imposing buildings ly equippe igh instruetior 
i Lower School fe nur " ndowed rite t 
y a »0% “ al Hardin mat oe e Mtoe 4 ) catalk pr = hoceeh. i i He ~ “dll 
: H | | B , mn V ERS 
Katharine Gibbs School = S_ none, Sew _Snuant 


Secretarial & Executive Training for Educated Womer 


15 Ang 1 Street. Providence, Ruopr Is_anp 
Marlt Street. Boston, Mass SETTS 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Dimock St., Boston 19, Mass. 





Esta ed in 1872, ‘ 4 ‘ 
¢ c { N if 
\ n vetween the are a | 
hve Cl € eri 
i 4 September | 
ow open for February cla 


Address—Superintendent of Nurses 











Miss Farmer’ s School of Cookery 
tH Pratap Ay . ‘ go Bay | Bo 

A Mics ALIce Braput Princiy 

30 Huntington Ave., Bost MASsa‘ SETTS 


Howard Seminary 


Where New Eng 1 G I 
n. Out S and R College I 
Gen ( A M M 
‘ nce W. Ems 
ia Hi Avenue, West Brig M 
Posse- ‘Nissen School Rn igen Og 
irse One ‘ ! ‘ 
nastics and Sw e. Playground « 1 
; Apply t Secretar ; 
779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
10 January 1927 Good Housekeeping 


University and fu 
tral A 








N. ¢ ra f 
' NEW JERSEY 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
the 
PATERSON GENERAL HOSPITAL 
Paterson, New Jersey 
17 miles from New York City 
-- swage oy | g Profession. Established 
Reg red ; T r 
\ I FUR 
NISHED I i N i Te a 
I t ! r i Re , 
! bras y ' s - “ erent ing. F For further je 
oe enatenanniant of Stasess 











The Training School at Vineland 


New J t Devoted to t ts of those whose mind 
' ped nor Sel ! f ’ 
1 1 0 ' year, $900 ¢ 
i R. Jounsr« Director, EMERSON N 
lont 10 Vinel 1, New Jerse 


' " 
Ww ‘ Addire 
M ‘ M.D 
I } 1, Ne Jy 
Rose Haven School 
rl 1 H ‘ hf 
‘ r I f x 
hig f m B. « | 1 ‘ 

I A Registrar 


Pennington’,’ miles from Princeton Develovs in 
ivi 


Cualits Separate Junior School 





home care Splendid r ind life All ath- 
etic 6-acr ypu mming pool, L'‘- 
brary: musica rary t recently modern 
ized. Moderate rates—ne r g. Franers Harvey 
iRFEN,.A.M.,Litt.D., Headmaster x 70,Pennington, NJ 
Hospital of St. Barnabas 
Nursing ¢ re vr Cla ent Fet and Sept 
Enroll nt ntil Jar 1 Send for f ! 
to Direct School of Nur ing 

Hospit of s Barnabas, Newar) New Jersey 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Military Institute 


lemic 

High School and Junior ¢ : s nid 

nt R a = Dry, bracing climate TOO ft 

t ‘ } b ride Mock te r Cor. D. ¢ 
PrRAnS« Supt Box G, Roswell, New Mexico 


NEW YORK CITY 
NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 





Prepa ' professiki ' 

~~ in one of the country's pital 
( ft liati wit I 1 Colleg 

i tal fles our ¢ ipmer 

4 and in struc tir on insuring udest 1 ble «¢ 
Fa perien nt course M tenance 


1 liberal allowance whil lea £ V 
One year high sel lt tired Ages 


Ae | 1s. 5. tine. Di ig of Nu, Mis 00 Mil ili 
MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
New York School of Applied Design 
For Womer 5th Yea D Poster 


Texti 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
For 42 Years a Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Pre —_ for . - 
cActing Teaching ‘Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 


for use in any vocation in life 
NEW WINTER CLASS BEGINS JAN. 15 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 





NEW YORK CITY | 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describes all Courses from 
Room 250A CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
aii ebbbbhhhhhenne 


Scudder School 














(Gi Day and Boarding. New York vantages. Px 
ore ste Courses: Secretarie! and Evxecutly Training 

estic Selence: Social Welfare and Community Service 
Bian School. Miss G. H. Scrpppr 

244 W. nd St., New Yors Crry. 
Pratt Institute 
Intensive Courses Cafeteria and Tea Room Manage- 
ment Dressmaking. Millinery and Millinery Design. 
Resident Homemaking. Register for Jan. 3. 
Box D-12, Brooklyn, New 


Yorke. 


MARGARET FAHNESTOCK 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


of the 
N.Y. POST GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
AND HOSPITAL 
304 E. 20th Street, New York City 
offers a course of thirty months to young women 
desirous of preparing for the profession a nursing 
acancies in the February Cla 
Applicants apply to the Directress ~ 5 ‘Nurse 8 








The Commonwealth School 


Social and Economic Problems, Budgeting. Hygiene and 
H Nursing, Foods and Marketing including Cooking, 
Dressmaking, Millinery, Banking and Investments 
Household semagement One year and part time courses 

Box G, 136 E. 55th St., New Yor K Citr. 





St. John’s Long Island City Hospital 


8 gistered School of Nursing Two and or eshalf years 
Inse School uniforms and an allowance of $25 per 
bn nth Requirements :—one *to four years High School. 
: t 
Island City 


s PERINTENDENT oF Nurses, Long 


wee 


MN. &. 





we Lheatre 


Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA QPERA, ELOCUTION 
RUSSIA Nan nd MUSICAL 
COMEDY Dan ING PHOTOPLAY 
SINGING and (¢ rig TURE, Student The- 
tre and Stock ( ppearances while 
tooraing develop ‘Personality and Poise 

for any vocation in life. Careers 


DIRECTORS 
4" » Dale 


aol Miller 
Be po Martin, 


J. FF ‘She stressed. (Diplomas) Advise study wanted 
° to Secreta 66 West 85th St., N 
Ricronerste Clark Ack for Catalog 30. 
Chalif Russian Normal School of 
; fighest Standard of Artistic Merit.’’ 
Dancing Full and Winter Course Catalog on 
request 
Lous, l Cnauir, Principal. 
163-165 West th St., Ne ork Crry. 
ds. 30 
Prospect Heights Hospital }} BS Ah Ba 
theatre and shopping district New York City, offers 2% 
) ree in Nursing to young women having 2 or more 
y High School $5 to > $2 } per month during training; 
unifor furnished Apply to Director of Nursing 
775 Washing Ave., Brooklyn, New Yor. 


NE W YORK 
The Manlius School 





“Saint John’s.” Military College preparatory. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Business course. Well-ordered athletics, 
Catalog. Gen. WM. VeRrbECK, Pres. 


Box 71, Manlius, New Yore. 





Cook Academy 


school in the 
Christian sniiuenee 
All athletics. 


healthful 
Boys 
Srd_ year. 


Finger Lake Region. 

successful in 20 col- 

For ¢ atalog ac Gare 8s 
*RINCIP 


ty ~ 
leges 


Box G, Montour Falls, New Yor. 
; For Boys In beautiful historic 
Irving School Irving country 89th year. Pre- 


bares for college and technical schools. Modern plant, 
fmplete equipment. Gymnasium, swimming pool. All 
athietics. Catalog Address Headmaster. 


Box 922, New York 
Col- 
and 


a Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
Cazenovia Seminary f° 
} iing School of the highest 
J ww Pupils received. Endowed 
thletics. Winter Sports. Special Secretarial Courses, 
Cuartes E. HAMILTON, A.M.. D.D., President 
Sox G, Cazenovia, New York. 


‘o-educational, A 
Preparatory 

aoe Founded 1824, 
Adirondack elevation 





NEW YORK 





pce ee? 
New York Military Academy 
P. O. Box 12 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 
1889—1925 
A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND 
CAVALRY R. O. T. C. UNIT 
(A visit is cordially invited) 


gy 3, 
V Plt bEtan f Alaved, 
Brigadier-General, D.S. M. 
Superintendent 


Williams School of Expression and 





Dramatic Art F naar | poco Deamatt ana 
le ate cour in Engli nd Pedagog Degrees Gym- 
nasiuim The itre, Dormitor! Second term begins Jan 
Sth. Catalog 107 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York. 
The Castle 
Miss Ma School for Girls All departments 
Separate school for young girls 
Box 937, Tarrytown n-Hud yn n, NEW Yor«. 
Ossining School for Girls 
Junior College Depar nt, Upper and Lov Schools, 
CLraRa C. FULLER, Putastod, 
Box 1-G, Ossining-on-Hudson, New Yore 





EASTMAN 


72,000 successful graduates in eve y line 
of business throughout the world. 

For 67 years one of the foremost American 
Business Colleges. Business Administra- 
tion, Professional Accountancy, Business 
Training, Civil Service, Banking, Sales- 
manship and Advertising, Journalism, 
Stenographic and Secretarial Courses. 
New equipment, modernized courses, practical 
business men as instructors. Co-educational. 
Exceptional program of athletics and social 
events. Enter first any month. Send for catalog. 


EASTMAN 


Established 1859 as Eastman National Business College 


Box 708, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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M [AMI Germantown 
MILITARY OHIO 
I ail of the Great Miami River, 14 
cali tr m Dayton A school of high standards 
Small classe where boys learn to think and 
reason Intense preparation for college entrance 
The military training is given as an attractive 
inspirational outdoor exercise Modern build- 
in 2 football field 2 baseball diamonds, 
gymnasium py tee = unds Excellent musical 
ad ‘ nand and orchestra Catalog 
Col. ‘Orvon Gran Brown, Pres., Box 262 
Member filitary Colleges and Schools of t 8 
Glendale 
Junior College and Preparatory Founded 1853 Dis- 
tinctive school for young women. Home atmosphere. 
Suburban to Cincinnati. Fully accredited. Flat Rate 
$1000 with music. Address Dr . FRANKLIN 
Box 7, Glendale, le, Onto. 


MARSHALL, _ 





"PENNSYLVANIA 


The Curtis Institute of Music 
Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok. Heads of Depart- 
ments include Marcella Sembrich, voice; Josef Hofmann, 


piano; Carl Flesch, violin; Leopold Stokowski, orchestra 
Catalogue 
659 Rittenhouse Sq., Philadelphia, PENNSYLVANIA. 
ongenial school life 


Bishopthorpe Manor ‘ 
for study of Home Economics 
Decoration. Secretarial Work, 
College preparatory course. New gymnasium and pool, 
Horseback riding. Catalog. Mr. and Mrs. C. N 'YANT 

Box 238. Bethlehem, PENNSYLVANTA. 


Pennsylvania Military College 


One Hundred Years 
paratory School 


und special opportunity 
Costume Design, Interior 
Expression, Art and Music 


and Five of Service Separate Pre- 


CuHaRLes E 
Box 155, 


esident 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hyatt, Pr 
Chester, 


PENNSYLVANIA | 














An Unusual School for Girls 
IDEALLY situated in the famous Ci 

alley College preparatory wit! 
‘ ntra xaminatior general 
cour H Secreta 
Expr Junior Sct for limit ¢ 
Special ivantag n Piar Vo Vio 
Pipe Organ an Harp, ir yur accredited 
] r Conservator cf M End ed 
by leading Americar " 

School plant rebu 1921 5 
t h bat Ca 25 

th 20 add al a : 1. } 

»! 2 Mu irse, til i 

“During May the es exclusively 
the H lar 1 i ( i 4 y N J 
Regu : he 

Nat e. T 
and t i ] ache 
rat oe I 
Send k 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M. 
Headmaster 

Box Q Chambersburg, Pa. 














\ Mi y I tory S$ lL. 90t 
| Carson Long‘ Big yy Ay y Fe 
- the n \ id between New York and Pitts 

irgh Boys taught to lea how t abor, how to 
ne Separate Junior $ l Individual instruction A 
builder of men Ter $425 Er ng w its greatest 
’ ars Box C, New Bl PENNSYLVANIA 
A l \ 
Cedar ‘Crest ty BR. 
site mngenial pus life. D r and 
Liberal Art A B. Ss tar ‘ 
hold Arts, B. S.; Mu a ress 
Department in Religious } n a 
Was. G. Crrtis, Litt re 





The angen © School for Girls 





Thorougt pr irses for girls not 
ota oe “a Gymn ve Mi age Catalog 
Alvan R. Grier, Pr 

Box 110, Birmingham, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Philadelphia Orthopaedic Hospital 
and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases 





Regis aeed, School Three years’ course for young 
women Full maintenance with liberal monthly 
allowance. Address Superintendent 


17th and Summer Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Swarthmore Preparatory School 





Prepares for all colle Fine academic and athl aie 
pirit Strong faculty Small classes All athleti 
Tra k and swimming pool Al Junior school for bo ye 
10 to 13. Catalog 
SpwARD R. RogppiNs, Be ¢ G, Swarthmore, Pa. 








Fo or Gtris.Su burb 
of Philadelpt 


Miss Sayward’ s School 






llege Preparatory and Secretarial s. Music Do: 
mestic 8S lena Phy 1 inir A. -door sports, horse- 
back ridir Develops character mind and 
body Write Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal 
Dept. G, Overbrook PENNSYLVANIA. 
j year Pre 3 
| Harrisburg Academy };: lege or busi 
The latent D ibilitie of eact leveloped by 
thoroughly sare 1 nvironment 





experienced te if 
modern buildings. U elle separate in 
Moderate rate BR wn, He 
PENN 


led 
ARTHUR E 
Box G, Harrisburg 


The Mary Lyon School 
College prepar ind general tideli the 
pico oA ! ol. _ Gables, for "girls 6-12 All in- 
Jjoor and tdoor activiti Specif stalog A ired. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist. Pr pals 
Box 1506, Swarthmore Pest ANIA 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical school Expert faculty 


SYLVANIA, 





Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, to recognize 
his own abilities All outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool 1 place for your boy. Address Dr. A. W. 
WiLson, Jr .. P resident a x 806 Saltsburg, Pa. 








ae ynal school, 


| Wyoming Seminary 4 





~f ng haracter 

building College preparation, Business, "ede ic Art 
Oratory and Home Economics ymnasium and Athleti 
Field 82nd year Plant $1,000,000 Endowment 
$700,000 Catalog L. L. Spracve, D.D.. L.H.D 
President Kingston, PENNSYLVANIA 

: 120 Girls 18lst Year Large 
Linden Hall ( +. 4 Bid New Gym and 
Pool Endowment permits $750 Tuiti Acade 
Preparatory, Secretarial Cultural, Music, Post Gradua 
Separate Junior School Attractive Home I Ridir 
All Sports 1% aoe fre a Phila Write for Catalog 
F W. Strenoen. DI Be 111. Lititz, PewnasyrvaNnia 


School for Boys in 
try 11 Miles Nort 


Chestnut Hill As Prep yo 


f Philadelphia Excellent Rec ~ 9 Complete Equip- 
ment Library. Gymnasiun Swimming Pool, Recreatior 
Building. Catalog on Request 
T. R. Hype. M. A. (Yale) Headmaster 
Box G, Chestout Hill, PENNSYLVANIA 
In using advertisements see page 6 II 
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-BEAVER COLLEGE" 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
Continuing the work of Beechwood General ar 











Jur lor ‘ lege Courses for young women, with Degre« 
Dis Teaching Certificates Athletics 
Write for 1 
BEECHWOOD HILL SCHOOL 
Sub-fresiiman Grade Affiliated wit Beaver College 
Nev aon I re etel ppointed. College 
preparat Swi ng pool, g Addr 
Te \ iu Sc l, Jenkintown, P 
Harcum School for Girls; thy 
M ‘ Art At Riding New 
it g lf iles f P Cat 
M I H I i 1, BI I’ f la 
Hea Mrs. L May Wi B.P., Principal 
J Br Ma Pres I NIA 
The Woods’ School 
Gir I 1 Cam wit cu - : June 15 
o Ser - l B let 
M M W Ha I 
1 I Py v 4 


RHODE ISLAND 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
NEWPORT HOSPITAL NEWPORT, R. 1. 
Ideal location - Fine living quarters 
Three years course in Nursing, uniforms and 
an allowance of $8.00 a month. Apply now 
for January class. Registered School. Require- 
ments: Two completed years of High School. 
Application blanks and prospectus on request. 
Address: Superintendent of Nurses 








SOUTH CAROLINA 
ype Hall Ey Bg ~ FRY. 





WARD - -BELMONT | 


For Girnis AND YOUNG WOMEM 
An accredited Junior College and High School 


hould be 
sure ent igh 
demi urses, conservatory advantage 
Music, Expression, 
Iiome Economics 
modern equipment 
ng pool, Outdoor spc r 
Re ference required. Wri te for booklet 
ddress 





WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 6. Nashville, Tenn. 


Junior Military Academy 


Boys 5-14 Kindergarten thre h 8th grade Modified 
military system Open 12 mo in year 1200 ft It 
& miles east Nas hville Moderate rates Catalog 


HEADMASTER 
tox G, Bloomington Springs, TENNESSEE 


Columbia Military Academy 


Courses prepare for any college One of the best plants 
i Soutl All athletics golf and swimming pool 
na he Write for catalog 

Box 505, Columbia, TeENNESSED 


Sewanee Military agg nn 
Prepares for tor ewe. smi ~ classes Opt rt 
ividual evelopr Ai 

rals "10 000 ~ad mounts 






Box G, Sewanee, TENNESSEE 
Tennessee me ee Institute 


In the highlands of Ea at Te nnessee One of America’s best 
schools. Fifty-second ye fied patrons in more thar 
T ent faculty of « 








forty states ore work ner 1 oO x 
erienced teachers a aenaiie addr Col ! ‘ R 
ENDSLEY, Supt Box 78, Sweetw rr 


Columbia Institute }, Fo ie. ace, * 


year 
years ole ge Ww rk. Special « H tand ( 
al ful Horsebac lit golf 
Rates $600. Catal Adar 
N 





VERMONT 
Troy Conference Academy f College 





Preparatory, Music, Domestic Science, Commercial ( 
Separate Junior School. Gymnasium, Vermont Prep |} 
' Mt and Basket Ball Championships Past Y 7 
fr Albany Endowed Rat« $500-$600 ( 


Rorert L. THuompson, D.D., Prin., Box G, Poultne \ 
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VIRGINIA __ | VIRGINIA 


S TA U N T O N Virginia College 

A\s Military Academy ssn 9 bo Sten eto be tees Jounal bs 
pa a for ene I “ rere ae sn. Val va Pigs B ei ta, far aa" the world over for 
7 {cademic 7 Bus ! S i] ropea and erics Colle r 











1 600 fe t above sea-level; pure Expressi 
arati bu ng i d pec te 7 r 1 y 
- =.,| er for you r t Milit . , i, 
\——F i : ! ~ 1 Atl 
T: ; et Catalog 
Ser V po ath Mattie P. Harris, 
= Dail Per Pres., Mrs. Ger- 
ruction by wr tut ysten 1 rt trude Harris Boat- 
years ote < mplete plant, full ons ment, absolutely wright, Vice-Pres., 
firepr istrated _« g ddr . Roanoke, 

Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box G, Staunton, Va. ye r 


Virginia. 
































Physical Education, Recreation, ae 


Social Work ; me ont sleverensd wert WEST VIRGINIA 


erate, Address § f Social Work, Greenbrier Military School 
H. H Hinns, In.. Direct Richmond, VinGInia. F ! ir lif aa ited to 200 
‘me For Girl High School and Athleti for ail. Field worl Gymnasiun 
Sullins College Fe Sts, Bich Saow Swimming. ‘New $400,000 buildings, Catalog. Address 
n, D t Scler Secretarial. New Bui gs; | Cou. H. B toon Principal 
c gz batl Swi ing P He back Box 19, Lewisbur West VIRGINIA 
ridir Mountair imate 10 é Beautiful lake ee 
W ngton advantage W. E. Martin. Ph.D... Pre st 
Box G, Brist VIRGINIA 


: WISCONSIN 
Southern a - ~- — 
Northwestern Military and Naval 




















A Se hara For Girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va, 
Preparatory, Seminary, Colle t Mu ie, Art, Expression 70 mi. from Chicago Ar ndowe 
“ ! _ eee. ee I i "7 Be “wy Pr ‘ Academy College Brepar itory School and Junic 
B , Buena Vista, VIRGINIA, li crit beolins r ca mo 1 P ~*~ oy Pree 
hatham Episcopal Institute pal Lake Geneva, WIsconsts 
‘ ) Certificate te ile ge } 
Two Years advanced a Cn K. Music, A : Grafton Hall for Girls tng mee yg pee Pega 
Hi I M. i i. oi i. : I _ g Music At t, Secret Dramatic Art 
“ih ‘in. ¢ 1 Vancixta H Econom Modern building Beautifu 
—— ——— t ! Limited regis . on Catalogue and view 
Virginia [ntermont College’, n. 43rd |“ Yor G. H.. Grafton Hall, Fond du Lae, Wiscoxsts 
wich Set ss ig mB oes ‘ ’ i du L . 
, } 4 tior - ic. H 1D - i oo ; 
er Courses. | Expression, Art, Outd St. John’s Military Academy 
HG. Novestnerr, Pres, Box 122, Bristol, Vincrxia, | The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training 
— : American boy Thorough scholastic and military ir 
: emtion. it h ground Waukes! y 
Martha Washington College "ss Se Ey or uni Sho. Cue 
Delightful ati 7 Full | Box 7-A., Delafield, Wisconsin 
redited J Colles tr depart Musi — 
A Expressi D te, | 1 Educati 7 _ 
arial Science, Al Perms Tv sncnsta _ WYOMING 
Fairfax Hall The Valley Ranch School 
For rls In the Blue Ridge Mountair ( Vall Wyoming via Cody. Thorough Eastern Preparatory 
iratory ear graduate worl pecial course att ia School triining combined with supervised Western Ran 
‘\ iter Rid ng, Golf, Field and Water Sport Catalog lo loor life Christian Limited Catalog Address 
Joun Nonte MAXWELL, President | VaLLey Rancu a ag OFFICE 
Box G, Park Station, Waynesboro, VirGinia | 70 East 45th St., New York 


Summer Camps 


CONNECTICUT 
Camp Mystic gy oy 


NEW YORK 
Okatomi } dau splendid, Christmas gift for 


jul Genegan 


wa cam let in the f South-Central New York 1600 f 
etween New York and Boston All camp activities elevatior is acres for land and water sports. Archery 
Ag 8-18 Illustrated booklet i ; tennis, hiking, dramatics, all water st § Jersey milk 
. ie Mary L. Jonn, F. R. G. S } and wholesome food M Ri TH WINANS, 
Room 5°7-D, 607 Fifth Avenue, (corner 49th Street), 241 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, New Yor. 


New York City. 


a NORTH CAROLINA 
_— NEW YORK Seine ae Highland Lake 


18 One of America’s Most Splendidly 
juipped aan Crest of Blue Ridge in the Sapphire 
yuntry of Western North Carolina, near Hendersonvillk 
Georgia Military Academy 





or Catalog, Address 


FOR GIRLS . Coliege Park, Grorata 

On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. om r - 

Ideal location. 1500 ft, elevation. All land and water 
idin 


VERMONT 





ang boating, canoeing, dra 
T 





Ages 8 to 20. hree Fairlee “on: L ake e-Morey, Vermont 
Wynona Camp ‘fr ee Pg 
. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL t Inspiring environme nts 8 hole If course r 
, 15 ¢ Collece Hill Snvder. N. Y ke ntuch sa ~ ile hor Screened sleepit 4 bens alow 
ae - = 7 Electric lights ond camming wate in eact $350 Bool 
ih ie 7 a. . : =a > Ua let Wynona C amp for Girls 


07 Summer St., Fitehbu MAssacurseTrTs 
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HE town people see Julie going 

down the street in a dress that’s 

like burnt maple for color and 
Fifth Avenue for smartness. “Julie’s 
a wonder!” they say. 

Ask her (if you can catch her when 
those laughing eyes aren’t laughing too 
much) how she’s earning enough to 
dress herself and mother and sister beau- 
tifully ... to take little joy-trips where 
they’ve always wanted to go... and 
is having fun doing it! Chances are 
she'll say, “Oh, I got tired of wearing 
just nondescript ready-mades!” 

But later, out comes the pathetic 
little story of drab dresses that had 
fairly made her cringe She wanted 
bright things, she says. Gold in them, 
tawny yellow, bluish mists. Not only 
for herself, but for her mother and her 
sister. She hadn’t much idea of styles, 
but she tound a way to learn in spare 
moments. She had very little money— 
but she was soon earning surprising 
sums in fascinating evening hours. 

“How ?” you ask, and then she’ll say, 
quite simply, ‘“The Woman’s Institute.” 
‘ % HEN perhaps she leads you down 

a little hallway to a bright wing of 
the house and opens a door. “I want 
to show you the dresses first.” But you 
scarcely hear her in your amazement. 
You are staring at a filmy lace, long 
sleeved and smartly draped ; a flesh pink 








“Julie’s A Wonder: 


She Does What She 


Likes to Do 


and Gets Money for It 


Illustrated by 
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crepe girlish with its shirring; and a 
lustrous velvet, its richness emphasized 
by the subtle play of light and shade on 
its deep folds. 

“I’ve been making mostly evening 
things this last year,”’ Julie explains. 
“I design them myself.” 

“But how?” you insist. 

Then out rushes the story. “I wanted 
beautiful dresses—dresses that were 
more than clothes with price-tags 
on them. So I sent a coupon to the 
Woman’s Institute. 

“And I'll never forget the night I 
stood before my mirror and tipped it 
slowly, slowly, so as to see every inch of 
the first lovely party dress I’d ever 
made. Lessons put a kind of spell upon 
me. I’d work way into the night, stop- 
ping only when mother would insist 
that I go to bed. 


” OU know what the Institute does. 

It starts you making things you 
want most... shows you the loveliest, 
quickest ways to make them—how to 
achieve a smartness and style you never 
dreamed possible in things you make 
yourself. My new clothes cost much 
less than anything attractive I could 
get ready-made—and were far more 
becoming. It was fun making things 
for mother too. She had never had 
such good-looking clothes. And the 
precious things I could produce out of 
almost nothing for ’Lizabeth! The 


girls at the office begged me to sew for 
them. The first year’s earnings seemed 
like a fortune. 

“People ask if I’m happy. 


Do you 


In using advertisements see pa 
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By 
Marjorie Adams 


think they need to ask? I’m doing what 
I like best to do and getting paid for 
it. The Institute keeps on giving me 
the friendliest help. ‘Their magazine, 
Fashion Service, lets me know the com- 
ing modes. We have the clothes we 
want—mother, ’Lizabeth and I. A lot 
of luxuries we couldn’t otherwise af- 
ford. The Woman's Institute certainly 
has solved the clothes problem for us.” 


OULDN’T you, too, like to find 

some way to solve the clothes 
problem? Wouldn’t you be happier 
almost every day of your life if you 
always had stylish, becoming dresses to 
wear? 

There is a way for you to be as well 
dressed as any woman you know. Right 
at home, in spare time, through the 
Woman’s Institute, you can learn to 
make any garment you desire—in the 
very newest and latest style—for just 
the cost of materials. 

It makes no difference where you 
live because all instruction is carried 
on by mail. It is no disadvantage if 
you are employed or have household 
duties—you can devote as much or as 
little time to the course as you desire 
and just when it is convenient. 

There is not the slightest doubt about 
your ability to learn. The Womaa’s 
Institute has been teaching dressmaking 
and millinery for more than ten years 
and nearly 300,000 women and girls 
have learned by its methods. What 
those women have done, you can do 


Send for Handsome Free Booklet, 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


HE Institute is ready and willing 

to help you, no matter where you 
live, no matter what your circumstances 
or your needs. And it costs you nothing 
to find out what it can 
do for you. Just mark 
and mail the conve- 
nient coupon to the 
Woman’s Institute, 
Dept. 8-N, Scranton, 
Penna., and you will 
receive the full story 
of this great school 
that is showing so 
many women how to dress better at 
small cost and earn money besides. 


Beautiful Ci 











WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-N, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn t 
ject which I have marked below— 


C) Home Dressmaking C) Mill y 
C Professional Dressmaking 0 Cooking 
Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss 
Address : ree ; 
The Woman's Institute is associated with 


and under the same management as the 
International Correspondence Schools 


re 








made three girls happy / 


{A Mothers Story | 


T was no less prized that 
rose voile frock we saw in a 
Michigan town not very 

long ago—because it had really 
come from Chicago instead of 
Paris. Happy fourteen-year- 
old Margaret, its first owner, 
named it the “Paris frock” the 
instant she lifted it from its 
tissue paper, and the “Paris 
frock” it has remained. 

“Itisa delightful little dress, 
isn’t it?’ said Mrs. Taylor*, 
who was telling us the story. 
“‘Margaret wore it for a year. 
Then it came to Ellen who loved it, too. 
Next, Joan inherited it—and it is now 
her favorite dress. It is still fresh ar 
pretty, although it has been washed 

—oh, maybe fifty times.” 

When we asked Mrs. Taylor what this 
precious dress had been washed with, she 
told us, “P and G The White Naphtha 
Soap.” 

“With five girls in the family,” she 
went on to say, “we use P and G almost 
by the case.” 

“Why P and G, espe cially?” we asked. 

“Well,” she said, “when I used to wash 
most of the girls’ things myself, | was 
grateful because it saved all the hard 


*Not her rea/ name, of course. 


rubbing which I had had to do 
with other soaps. It’s really 
marvelous the way P and G 
takes out dirt, even in hard 
water. Now my laundress is 
enthusiastic about it. She’s a 
conscientious soul and takes 
pride in her work. She likes 
P and G because it is quick, 
but it is safe too. And she says 
she gets whiter clothes with it.” 
“Does she boil her clothes?” 
we asked. 
“Not often —oh, sometimes, 
perhaps, but boiling isn’t really 
necessary. Her clothes are a joy fresh 
ind clean and with that nice out-doors 
smell. P and G is a wonderful soap.” 
Millions of women have found like 
Mrs. Taylor that Pand Gis a better soap. 
It works beautifully in any kind of water 
hot or cold, hard or soft. White clothes 
gleam without boiling every week—col- 
ored clothes are sefe/y fresh and bright 
with less rubbing Do you wonder that 
P and Gis the largest S¢ lling soap 
n the world? Don’t you think 
it should be helping you, too— 
with your washing—vour dishes 
—your household cleaning? 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


The largest-selling soap - 
in the world 


© 1927, P. &G. Co, 


Januar 1927 Good Housekeeping 
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How one Pars frock’ from Chicago | 


eA cold weather hint 


Many women have found 
they can prevent clothes 
from freezing to the line 
during cold weather by 
dipping the clothes-line 
and the clothes-pins, 
too, in salt water. This 
saves considerable wear 
and tear—especially on 
dainty garments. 


P and G became popu- 
lar because it was such 
a fine soap. It is now the 
largest-selling soap in 
the world, so you can 
buy it at a price smaller, 
ounce for ounce, than 
that of other soaps. 
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off Pray er for the Dew Cear 


By Violet Alleyn Storey 


God, patient of beginnings, 

Help us this day to see 

Time has no real beginning, no real end— 
Just continuity! 


Though we are glibly saying 

In one excited breath 

“The Old Year dies: the New Year lives!’—Oh, God 
Teach us Time knows no death! 


Bid us consider gardens 

Seeds planted in the May, 

Then flowers, then frost, then rest, and flowers once more 
And Time yields life this way! ; 





Illustrated by Darshall Frantz 


Show us now cause for trusting 

Who would be fearful when 

Years go and come, for life Time bears awa‘ 
It will bring back again. 


Teach us that years, in passing, 
Heal, pardon, make us wise 
Teach us that days, in coming 
Fulfilment and surprise 


God, patient of beginnings 

Help us this dav to see 

In earthy bulbs, spring flowers; in man 
In years, eternity! 
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S LITTLE Ernestine Roessler, Madame Schumann-Heink made her first public 
appearance with Maria Wilt, the famous soprano, a half-century ago. Last winter, 

at the Metropolitan, in New York, she sang to thousands of the hundreds of thousands 
who have been her loving opera and concert audiences through fifty glorious years 
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She LAST of the TITANS 


As Told to MARY LAWTON 


AM a soldier’s daughter. | 
was born, you know, the child 
of an Austrian army oflicer. 
My father was a lieutenant 
at that time. My mother was 
raised (and I, too, as is usual in the 
family of Austrian officers) in an 
Italian convent. She was most 
highly educated, my mother, and 
the education she then had no 


longer exists. Why, she spoke 
beautifully Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Dutch and even Latin—and 


bad the most wonderful contralto 
voice you can imagine. You see, 
she was raised. in Italy, and in 
Italy they all sing. They sing 
everywhere — all those operatic 
arias—in the streets as they go. It 
is a funny thing, but every Italian 
has a voice and sings naturally, and 
my mother was one of those. 

Mother married my father in 
Italy. In this time a great part of 
Italy was ours, Austrian. My father 
was the finest kind of a man—a 
perfect gentleman, but—well—I 
must admit it, a real old rough- 
neck soldier just the same! A good, 
good man he was—but a rough 
neck! God bless him! He got at 
the first some little education, then 
studied later by himself. He ran 
away from home when he was 
fifteen, in 1848, the time of the 
Revolution. He volunteered and 
trom then on followed military 
career—worked up from a private 
to an officer. His father before 
him had been a military man and 
had eleven sons, and when they 
were six years old they were all put 
in the military academy to make 
soldiers of them. So like the others 
my father started when he was six 
and ran away when he was Itifteen. 
But in some way he got a really 
good education, later on being able 
to pass his examination into the 
cavalry, and he was until the end a 
cavalry officer. Eventually he 
passed the examination to be a 
Major—one of the most exacting 
tests. He, too, had to speak 
all the languages of the different states. 

I] was born on the 15th of June, 1861, in 
Licben, Prague. My mother’s name was 
Charlotte; my father’s name was Hans 
Hans Roessler. 

When I was three years old, I already 
sang. I sang what my mother sang. I 
never was in a theater until I was fourteen, 
but I acted just the same. I'd put my 
mother’s apron around me and start to 
act and sing—singing all the different arias 








Even when she was only little Tini, her 


grandmother predicted, “This child 
has a genius. She will be something 
great. The world will yet speak of her” 


“One cannot think, in this year of OurLord, 1927, 
ofany life story that one would ra ther read than 
Mme Schumann Heinks Not only 1s she a great 
éinger in opera and in concert, who now 10 celebrat- 
ng her golden anniversary of song, but her career 
coverlaps those of a multitude of sage shed 
persons whose names we revere ‘Her heart 1s 
full of memories of them, and of her own rich life. 
Here is the story of this last active survivor of lhe 
@ great musical period, as Miss Lawton ? 
gathered it from her own lips and recreated 
it into a narrative of absorbing interest_J? 


and dancing—always dancing. But from 
three years on, I sang. Then my father 
was transferred to Verona. 

Among my first memories is Verona. 
We lived all together with the soldiers in 
the officers’ quarters in the barracks, and 
as I hadn't any playmates, I spent most 
of my time in the stalls with the horses, 
playing right under their heels, but of 
course none of them hurt me. I always 
had such a love for animals, even then. 


We came away trom Italy wm 

1866. 1 was the only child in the 

family at that time. We came back 

to Austria because war broke out 

between Italy and Austria, so 

Mother and I were sent back to 

Prague, and there I saw my grand- 

mother for the first time. She was 

so happy to see my mother and me 

She was from Hungary, my grand- 

mother, and her name was Leak 

Kohn. She was the sweetest, love: 

liest little thing you can imagine. 

] I recall just how she looked. She 

was very small and very graceful 

and very gay. She died when she 

was only sixty-two, and my mother 

told me she had not one white hair 
even then. 

Now, I was one of those children 
that noticed everything—“smart,” 
you say in America. I remember 
soon after we arrived, I looked at 
my grandmother and said, ‘Oh, 
Grandmother, how is it that they 
call you Grossmutter (grandmother) 
when you are so little—so tiny?” 
Because she was not tall, and I 
thought gross (grand) meant tall, so 
I said to her, ‘How is it you are so 
mall, when they all call you Gross- 
muller!” You see, she was not 
much bigger than I was, then. 

How she looked at me, so—when 
I said that! And she laughed and 
said, feeling the bumps all round 
my head with her little old hands: 

‘Isn't she clever to think of that? 
She has a brain, this child.” 

rhen she took me up in her arms 
and iooked deep in my eyes, and 
said to Mother: 

“And now I tell you something 
more. This child has a genius—she 
will be an actress or a singer 
something great. You will see. 
world will yet speak of this 
child of yours.” 

“What?” said my mother. ‘The 
child of a poor army officer? How 
do you know?” 

And Grandmother answered, 
“Well, 1 don’t know how I know, 
but I feel sure—there is something 
in this little head—something in this child 
that the world will recognize.” 


When I heard that, I was “tickled te 
death,”’ as you say here, and right away | 
began to dance, and said, “Oh, shall I 


dance for you the Czardas, Grandmother?’ 
“What! And can vow dance the Czardas 
that wonderful dance?” (The Czardas, 
you know, is the national Hungarian 
dance.) 
“Oh, ja, ja! 


I can dance the Czardas.’ 
7 


Schumann-Heink, The Last of the Titans 


“But,” said my grandmother, “you have 
no music, my child!” 

“Oh, that is nothing,” I told her. “I 
can whistle it!” 

And so I began to whistle, and I whistled 
and danced the Czardas from beginning to 
end. Well, Grandmother was simply de- 
lighted. She clapped her hands, and kept 
time to my whistling, and said to my 
mother again: 


“You see! you see? What I tell you! 
This child will be famous all over the world 
some day. I know 
it! I am _ never 


and saved to get it! She bought one and 
a half pounds of meat and two vegetables, 
then boiled the meat and from that took 
the grease and saved every bit in a little 
dish, and that was all the butter we ever 
had in those days. Everything had to 
count in our household—even the fat on 
the soup! She saved everything, poor 
Mother, and how she slaved for her chil- 
dren! Think of it! There she was, a 
woman so fine, so sensitive, so highly edu- 
cated, facing always hard work and bitter 


boarding schools and able to meet at any 
time the King, the Queen, the highest 
officials of the Court. We were taught to 
know etiquette, how to behave properly in 
any circumstance—and it was my mother 
who saw to all this. 

So I went to school in the convent at 
Krakow. At ten o’clock came the first 
break in the day. I’d eat my dry bread 
and drink the black coffee—then at twelve 
o'clock we could go out. 

The Sisters were Polish, so of course 

hated the Austrians 

and had no interest 





mistaken!”’ 


to keep the children 





So all this brought 
me very close to my 
grandmother. Chil 
dren, you know, un 
derstand _instinct- 
ively, and I felt 
some bond between 
us even then. She 








meant a great deal 
to me, my little | 
grandmother. I j 
adored her. She was | 
so gay and so good | 
to me. She always 1 
took my part and | 
had the idea to the i 
very end that the i 
future would bring i 
something wonder i | 
ful. Of course, I } 
loved my mother i 
dearly, too, and she ' 
was awfully good to 1} 
me, but she was al ] 
ways so full of 1] 
vorry and work, i] 
poor Mother | 
there was so little ' 
money, as the pay j 
of my father in the j 
army was. very 
small. I can never 
remember the time 
in those days when 
I was not hungry. } 
When the war | 
was over, my father 
was transferred | 
again, and we went | 
to Podgorzj, near 1} 
Krakow. Mother | 


then put me in St 
Andreas Convent, 
not as a boarder 

we couldn't afford 
that—but as a day 
scholar. I had to 
walk to school and 











every morning must 





get up at six o'clock 
to be at the school 
at eight. My mother gave me a big bottle 
of black coffee and a piece of dry, black 
bread—butter was unheard of. That was 
all she could give me. 

It was very hard times then. We had no 
servant—only a soldier, a private, who 
helped to do the rough work in the house 
And then—poor Mother-—another baby al 
ways coming! In the meantime I had had 
one sister and a littler brother—so there 
were many mouths to feed, and Mother had 
to turn this way and that to make things 
go. For instance, all we could afford to eat 
at that time was soup, as Mother knew it 
would nourish us—and how she scrimped 


in or protect them 








trom the streets. 
I was only eleven 
vears old then and 
delighted to run the 
streets — which I 
did! I didn’t fear 
anything—and per- 
haps it was all well 
and good, because 
it was the beginning 


of my _ independ- 
ence, as you will 
s 


ee. 

Well, one fine 
day I wandered in 
to the market 
place, and there I 
found a wonderful 


| circus (wonderful to 
me, anyway) with 
all the people 


crowding about, 
and the circus 
people, clowns, 
riders, animals and 
everything so 
strange -—-so mar- 
vellous! They were 
just having the mid- 
day meal when I 
came along. Oh, 


how it smelled, so 
good! And I was 
so hungry—I was 
always hungry, you 
know, and every- 
thing excited me so 

the people, the 


horses, the smell of 
that good food all 


fixed with garlic 
and all the things I 
loved (and I love 


to this day garlic, I 
tell vou), and I so 
starving. 








“Ach!” I thought 








to myself. ‘What 





The Roessler family in the days 
when the father was a poor Aus- 
trian army officer, whose meager pay 
barely kept the family together 


Every one who met her in later 
I mean the wives and daughters of 
the army oflicials—always appreciated her. 
And how often I think of it in my 
days of plenty, how she struggled for us 
and how carefully we were brought up! 
We, too, had our special little routine edu 
cation, like all army officers’ children 
for it is required that they be put in proper 


poverty 
vears 


now 





must I do! What 
must I do to get 
some of that food!” 

I thought, if I could only. have some- 
thing to eat, why I would do anything for 
it. So I asked them, please, please, could 
they give me something to eat—and I 
would work for it—I'd do anything to get it! 

Of course, they were astonished, and 
roared at me with laughter, and said: 

“Si, si! if you want to work, little one, 
clean the monkey cages first, then you can 
eat!” 

I suppose they didn’t think I'd really do 
it—they were just joking—but I did it, 
I tell you, as quick as a wink. And what 
a meal they gave me! I was stuffed like 
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Strassbourg goose! And thev began 
ight away to like me. 

But | didn’t tell them who I was or any- 
thing. I didn’t say I was an army officer's 
daughter. I just said I was going to school 
aear there. They were Italians, these 
circus people, big, soft-hearted Italians, 
and of course, they started to have such 
a love for me and I for them, that I stopped 
going back to school sometimes—in fact, 
ver\ oiten! 

Then little by little they let me do other 
things, and said if I wanted to help in the 
circus | could—they’d let me ride the horses 
andsoon. I could already do this, because 
we always lived with the soldiers in the 
oflicers’ quarters. In that period the fam- 
ilies of the Austrian officers lived in the 
barracks—it was not like the “high-falutin” 
thing of today, so naturally I knew how to 
ride a horse. 

“But,” they said, “you don’t need to 
jump through the big hoops yet, little one— 
that's too dangerous. You just ride!” 

You see, they were really careful of me. 

I didn’t say anything at home, because 
I knew my father had a loose hand, and 
what would happen if he caught me—a 
thrashing! So I went to school every 
morning and at twelve o'clock disappeared 
comy circus. And it was such a bad school, 
anvway. They didn’t even report my 
absences. No! They asked me why I was 
away so often, and I always made some 
excuse (I was well able to lie—like all good 
children); said we had six or eight children 
at home (when we had only three) and I 
must help Mother, etc. Well, to confess is 
to be excused—so I hope I may now be 
excused for all those good lies. 

But the fun couldn’t go on forever, and 
I was finally caught by the Commanding 
Officer of my father’s regiment. He dis- 
covered me there. He didn’t say anything; 
he just looked at me. I decided quick I'd 
better go home, so I ran as fast as I could, 
but at home everything was peaceful 
there hadn’t been time yet for the officer 
to tell my father. But the next afternoon, 
ach! Father was there waiting! That never 
happened before. He never came home 
that early. So I knew trouble was brewing 
—that he knew about the circus. 

“Ernestine,”’ he called. ‘‘Ernestine!”’ 

That was bad, because no “Tini”’ this 
tme. He always called me “Tini’’-—but 
‘Ernestine’! Ach, God help me! That 
meant a thrashing, and a good one! 

“Ernestine,” he roared, “did you go 
every day to your school?” 

“Yes, yes, Father.”’ 

“Then where have you 
been yesterday afternoon?” 

Well, you know, Grand- 
mother had said I had a brain 
—and I used it then, I can 
tell you. I knew the officer 
had seen me, so I told father 
the truth. I said, 

“] was in the circus.” 

“In the circus? And how 
come you in the circus? What 
were you doing in the circus? 
Were you dressed like one of 
those circus girls? How so? 
Explanation, Ernestine !!” 

Well, there 1 was—caught! 

So then I confessed every- 
thing. I said: “Father, I had 
to go, 1 was so hungry! And 
they fed me!” 


Hungry! Oh, Father 
and Mother! You 
should have seen their 
faces—how they looked 
when I said that! Aad 
my father turned to 
Mother—but, poor 
Mother! she knew noth- 
ing about it. It was not 
her fault. The school 
was to blame. So 
Father, after giving me 
my good thrashing, 
went to the school and 
made a terrible row; 
he was not a rough-neck 
for nothing! Anyway, 
thank God! we left 
there in a few weeks, 
and I was removed 
from temptation! 

Of course, I hated to 
give up my _ beloved 
circus and the good 
food, for I loved those 
people, and they loved 
me, too—and the ani- 
mals, even the monkeys. 
There was only one 
monkey that was mean 
to me when I cleaned 
his cage, and he only 
scratched my nos« _ nce! 
(Continued on page 108) 
































































































At seventeen, on borrowed money 
Ernestine traveled to Dresden to nave 
her voice tried for the Royal Opera. 
Her father refused to believe in the 
report of her success until he saw the 
contract, signed by the King himselt 


Marietta von Leclair 
was Tini’s first teacher 
For years she gave free- 
ly of her own wonderful 
talent, recognizing the 
marvelous quality of 
the little girl’s voice 














Year's 


VE 


and an Old 
Year's 


DAM 


LAIMING no conceivable religious 
association with the festival—ad- 
mitting even no specially memo- 
rable celebration of sentimental 
episode incidental to the same—the 
faintly disturbing thought yet remained in 
Rhosa Waldron’s mind that underneath all 
the racket and the rumpus, the toot of tin 
horns, the gusts of confetti, the night was 


New Year's Eve—a solemn night, pre- 
scient, significant!—and that she was 


spending it alone! 

Yet this spending it alone had at least 
been of her own choosing, she was forced 
in all honesty to admit. Certainly she had 
not been alone at the dinner hour! 

Sharply, in swift, staccato flashes, the 
whole gay scene came winging back to her! 


) 






The Tipsy Stranger blocked her path with an almost 


playful insolence. 
babbled, “I’m very lonely. 


“Oh, my most beautiful one,’’ he 
** “Tt’s a lonesome world,” 


conceded Rhosa Waldron dryly. “‘Please let me pass” 


That long, bright table lined with rollicking 
guests. Her Husband’s eyes, blue and 
avid as a sailor-boy’s on his first day ashore. 
Her sister-in-law’s eyes just as blue, just 
as avid. The uproarious Arctic Explorer 
whispering Heaven-knew-what audacities 
into the Madonna-faced Flapper’s some- 
what enigmatic ear. The two portly 
Bankers bumping toy balloons on each 
other’s million-dollar craniums. That 
absurd Japanese girl from the university, 
staring unperturbed as an idol out of the 
roseate depths of a pink tissue-paper sun- 
bonnet lashed with blue ribbons under her 
immutable chin. The Artist. The Singer. 


That handsome man at her own right—was 
the name “Drew” or “Drewd”’? What 
earthly difference did it make? New 


Year’s Eve! Hooray! 
Clank it with glasses! 
Blaze it with silver! Cool your hot cheeks 
in the snow of the napery! Scorch them 
again in the glow of red candles! Shake the 
confetti from your hair and your eves! 
Snort it from your nostrils like a flaming 
dragon! 

Yes, flame-colored! That was_ just 
exactly what the confetti had been! Even 
now in her hair, every time she shook her 
head like a shower of sparks—a shower 
of sparks! Just ordinary confetti hadn't 
been gay enough for them, it seemed! Not 
white, not pink, not blue, not green, not 
scarlet, even! But gold it must be! Gold 
And more gold! And more gold! A veri 
table Midas shower across the blinking 


Year's Eve—New 
And H-u-z-z-a-h! 



































Midas 
Even the night itself. All the 


senses! shower? 
gleam and glint of it. How 
like a gold-piece itching in the 
palm, the bright phrase tossed itself from 
hand to hand! ‘New Year's Eve—New 
Year's Eve! How shall we spend it?” 
Spend it, you wastrels? Why not save 
it instead? Just for once. Just for once. 
\s a keepsake for the memory. Solace, 
even, for some drabber day? How oddly, 
like an inner voice, that sudden, impas- 
sioned protest had rung across her startled 
senses. ‘Save it—save it! Why not save 
it—instead?”’ 
So even thus, it seemed, she had tired of 
it all! So suddenly! So unexplainabl) 
even! All the racket and the laughter. 











Blare of trumpets. Glare of 

calcium torches. How persis- 

tently all in that instant, how 
é absurdly, how stubbornly even, 
her mind had kept reverting to 
the sober, quiet hearthfire wait- 
ing so patiently for her in her 
own private sitting-room at the 
far end of the apartment! The 
luxurious chaise longue, the 
deep wing chair, just herself, just her 
husband! A new book or two! The crisp, 
inky smell of the holiday magazines! A bit 
of talk even! A shy flare of mental inti 
macy! Just a handclasp surely at the fated 
hour. A tear forgotten. A smile pledged. 
Two people who had lived together for four- 
teen years—surely fourteen good years de- 
served another? But who could tell—who 
could tell? Life moved so suddenly these 
days! That shooting accident in the Adiron- 
dacks last fall. By what incredible inter 
vention of Providence was it the other 
woman's husband and not her own who had 


WOM. 
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paid the supreme forfeit? And the drug 
clerk’s stupid blunder about her own head- 
ache tablets in the summer. How easily 
how fluently even, that slip across the 
borderland might have been made! In 
infinitely less time surely than a marcel 
wave would have taken Not half the 
fuss or furore of shaking up a cocktail! 

But her Husband's mood, it seemed, had 
not run in just this same groove tonight 

“New Year’s Eve—New Year's Eve! 
How shall we spend it?” That was /i 
question! 

As though in a single resonant voice, the 
answer had rung to the very rafters! ‘At 
‘The Roisterers,’ The best show 
in town! And a moment to 
lose!” 

‘No, I thank you,” she had said. 

A single glance of surprise from her Hus 
band’s eyes, a babble of protest from her 
guests—and then, in a clatter of pushed 


of course! 
there’s not 


back chairs, a riot of laughter, a whirlwind 
of color—the bright storm had passed! 







22 A New Year’s Eve and an Old Year’s Adam 


Merciful heaven, what a relief! 

Yet even now, lolling back in the peace 
and quiet which she had so longed for, with 
book and table close at her elbow and all 
the silken softnesses of her life—the in 
triguing luxuries—wrapping her senses like 
a luscious anodyne, she felt a vague sense 
of disquietude, an unprecedented hunger, 
as it were, gnawing suddenly at the vitals 
of satiety. ° 


\ 71TH a frank gesture of impatience 
' she reached to the table and drew a 
great, gorgeously lithographed magazine 
iato her lap. By chance, it proved to be one 
of the English Christmas magazines, funda- 
mental as the holidays themselves, familiar 
as one’s own Mother Goose. Brilliant with 
holiday color and frolic, lush with holiday 
sentiment and melodrama, the crisp- 
smelling pages slipped through her stray- 
ing fingers. Always the little, quaint 
Dickens-like figures sprawling in spiderish 
gallantries across the glistening margins! 
Always the utterly dreadful snow-mounded 
battlefields interspersed perfectly cheer- 
fully with gay, tilmy scenes of ballet and 
pantomime! Always the  fox-hunting 
chanty and galloping scarlet huntsmen 
hurdling the altogether interruptive ‘‘Ser- 
mon of the Hour” to land their quarry just 
as intrepidly tive pages later in the midst of 
the Holland Gin advertisements! And 
always, transcending everything, out- 
shining everything, in flaunting, double- 
paged glory, wreathing through bright- 
hued garlands, booming through somber- 
tinted spires and belfries, the resonant peal 
of Tennyson’s immortal lines: 


“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light, 
The year is dying in the night, 

Ring out, wild bells—and let him die! 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 
The year is going—let him go! 
Ring out the false, ring in the true! 
Ring in the valiant and the free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand 
Ring out the darkness of the land 
Ring in the Christ that is to be!” 


With a faintly quizzical sort of specula- 
tion, Rhosa Waldron tipped back her head 
and closed her eyes for an instant to con- 
sider this special year which was so soon to 
pass. 

Such a year—such a year! Money and 
revel—and the hunting accident in the 
Adirondacks! Money and revel—and the 
bungle of the drug-store clerk! 

‘Life itself was pretty much of a holi- 
day magazine,” she conceded musingly. 
“A flutter of pages, a splash of color, a joke 
here, a sob there! Ballet and battlefield! 
Sermon and ads! More cover than con- 
tents, possibly! But something for every 
taste! Nothing, of course, that pleased 
everybody! But nothing, presumably, 
that didn’t please somebody!” 

Except for the crumpling pages in her 
hand, she realized suddenly that there was 
no human sound left in the whole apart- 
ment. Even the servants in the far dining 
room had taken her only too gladly at her 
word and scuttled off one and all to their 
own revelries. 

New Year's Eve—New 
How shall we spend it? 

Into the cloying silence, startling almost 
as if it had been her own pulse that had 


Year’s Eve! 


sounded, struck the infinitesimal chime of 
the tiny, jeweled watch on her wrist! A 
fairy chime! Like fairy’s time—passing! 
All life itself a pure lilliputian comedy— 
lilliputian tragedy! 

Oddly, all in that instant, the only life- 
size thing in the world that she could seem 
to recall was the face of an old chore- 
woman in the hotel, with whom she had 
struck up a superficial yet poignant sort 
of intimacy. A clergyman’s widow she 
had proved to be, and from South Africa. 
Merciful heavens! What changes the 
woman must have seen! What unutterable 
vicissitudes! All the mysterious tragedy 
of the veldt was in her faded eyes! But 
everything else—mate, children, home, 
and fortune—had been swept away into 
history! 

Across Rhosa Waldron’s sluggish senses 
an almost irresistible impulse woke to seek 
out this poor, baffled exile in her attic room 
*way up under the brooding eaves some- 
where, and storm the impregnable fortress 
of those pale, mysterious eyes: 

“In all the starry dawns that you have 
seen, the thunderous twilights, the far 
waste-places, the prattling firesides—last 
white cliff of England or first green palm of 
Africa, kisses or curses, birth or death— 
what are you remembering most this night?” 

But the impulse died as incredibly as it 
came. 

She felt a little cold suddenly—reached 
to the smoldering fire—and found it did not 
warm her! She felt a litthe hungry sud- 
denly—reached to the glistening bonbons 
at her elbow—and found they did not feed 
her! She felt a little thirsty suddenly, 
reached to the red wine on the table—and 
found it did not quench her thirst! 


RANKLY disquieted, she jumped up 
and ran to the window, and pulling back 
the heavy, sumptuous curtains, stood 
staring down for a moment upon the rol 
licking, boisterous scene in the park below. 
Snow everywhere! And a_ jostling 
throng! In every bright flare of arc-light 
the incessant flash of brand-new sleds and 
eager coasters passing! Around the 
brilliantly lighted municipal Christmas 
tree still blazing stanch and sweet in the 
waning year, a gang of hoodlums wreathed 
like a garland twisting in a flame! On 
every crowded park bench, old cronies, 
muffled to their ears, sat huddled into 
shivery shapelessness! Along the icy 
pathways young lovers went walking hand 
in hand, as though under a May moon! 
Dogs were barking, firecrackers sputter- 
ing, ribald jests tossing to and fro! Yet 
underneath it all, transcending it all, that 
strangely arresting sense of expectancy! 
A whole world waiting for that poignant 
moment when Time itself, tiptoeing on 
twelve bright stepping-stones of sound, 
should cross from the proved has-been into 
the still-unfathomed yet-to-be! And lovers’ 
eves raking lovers’ eyes—? And old hands, 
groping for old hands—? Even young 
laughter, hushing suddenly in its vehe- 
mence—to question—to question—? 
Without rancor, yet with a frankly 


ironic twinge to the humor, she tilted back 
her own head suddenly and laughed. Well, 
her lover's eyes, this night, she was forced 
to admit, had gone to rake the lines and 
languors, the barbaric beauties and in- 
credible vulgarities, of the most popular 
and altogether raciest show in town! And 


old friends, gropitig eagerly through the 
shadows, groped only for the touch of a 
silver flask! And young laughter, if it 
ever did hush its racket to question, asked 
only, ‘‘Where do we go from here?” 

Turning sharply back into the room 
again, her roving eye caught her own re- 
flection in the mirror. 

Only a hypocrite could have smothered 
utterly the little gasp of delight that slipped 
from her lips. That almost dazzling 
shimmer of green and silver! The tulle 
scarf floating, like a cloud of scented smoke 
across her half-naked shoulders! Skin that 
a young girl might well have envied! The 
vivid lips, the smoldering eyes, the bright 
hair flaming like spun copper above the 
white and utterly unfurrowed brow! A 
striking figure, indisputably arresting! 
Frankly bizarre even, at the moment, with 
the gold confetti still glinting through her 
hair! 

The faintest possible hint of diablerie 
woke suddenly in her pulses. There was a 
man in town that night who loved her. 
Who had loved her for years. By the 
merest chance, that morning, she had 
noted an item in the newspaper, announc- 
ing his arrival. How incomparably simple 
it would be to call him up at his hotel: 

“Donald?” 

*Rhosa!”’ 

“Tt’s rather a dull evening. I'm feeling 
a bit let-down, that is. By any possi 'e 
chance have you any time—?”’ 

“Time?—for you?” 

With a little frown, half-grimace and 
half-shiver, she shrugged the impulse 
aside. 

After all, she admitted, her husband had 
not gone off in any mood of pique or 
flirtatiousness to affright or affront her, 
but merely, experiencing suddenly a hun- 


ger which she did not happen to share at- 


the moment, had sped away to gratify it, 
just as she herself, experiencing suddenly a 
hunger which he had never shared, had 
stayed behind for the same purpose. 

Dulled all in that instant to ennui and 
apathy again, she started slowly back 
toward the luxuriantly pillowed chaise 
longue. Then stopped suddenly and cocked 
her bright-hued head toward a fresh burst 
of laughter and blare of tin horns from the 
rollicking park below. A strange little 
light woke suddenly in her eyes. 

“No! Upon my soul, I swear it!’ she 
cried out. “I will never spend New Year's 


”? 


Eve insignificantly again! 


N ANOTHER instant, rushing to a teem- 

ing wardrobe, she had tossed aside a 
dozen shimmering evening wraps and price 
less furs, and slipping instead into a great, 
plaided sports coat—just a bit too gay and 
shabby for the city, but blissfully warm 
and all-enveloping—with a rakish black 
velvet tam o’ shanter pulled down over her 
glistening hair, she cast a single depreca- 
tory glance at the jeweled heels of her black 
satin slippers, dashed down the stairs, and 
out into the night! A sheltered woman, 
pampered, exotic, who had never in all her 
life before stood alone on the streets of a 
great city at night! 

Plunging with a strange sense of exul- 
tancy and liberation into the racket and 
the throng, she found herself swept almost 
at once into a veritable maelstrom of 
excitement and festivity. From path to 
path, from bench (Continued on page 192) 
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A step in the aisle, a fumbling click at the pew door proclaimed the dismaying 
fact that the Tipsy Stranger had followed her even here. Rhosa noticed with relief that 
the brisk race through the wintry night had cleared some of the befuddlement from his eyes 
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The Story of a Man Who 
Beautiful Life—But Needed Some 


his home a place of comfort. The 
long-smoldering hostility of the 
two women flared high one night 
—unfortunately, just the night 
Luke had come to give Theo- 
philus a tip on the stock exchange 
that would make him a richer 
man. The two men remained 
friends. But Evelina insisted 
that Daphne should never come 
inside her house again. 

At the peak of the rise in 
stocks, Theophilus sold. Luke— 
although the inspiration, and 
perhaps the unseen wire, that 
made things move—held on too 
long. He was hard hit by the 
drop. His affairs seemed to be in 
a troubled way, and the divorce 


A dainty drawing-room, a leaping fire, and two fair women wel- 
comed Theophilus. 


It Began Like This 
HERE had never been much sym- 
pathy between Evelina Bird, and 
her cousin, Luke Wavering. There 
was even less between Evelina and Luke’s 
motherless daughter, Daphne. Evelina 


found Daphne a highly objectionable mem- 
ber of the useless class that does not go in 
for benefactions and public movements, 
while Daphne thought Evelina criminal in 
her complete neglect of any attempt to 


attract her husband, Theophilus, or to make 
24 


He glowed in the warmth and the cosiness 


suit that was presently filed against his part 
ner, Emanuel Daventry, for good cause, by 
his wife, Mona, a friend of his and of 
Daphne’s, added new lines to his face. 

To escape from the tangle, he took 
Daphne on a short trip to the Continent, 
but on their return the blow fell. An in- 
vestigation had been made of Luke’s com- 
pany. Its activities—a pyramid of top 
heavy ventures, hollow as a shell—were 
declared criminal. Luke Wavering and 


Emanuel Daventry were brought to trial. 

In this emergency Theophilus stood by 
manfully, but Evelina refused to lift her 
edict. Instead of pitying the catastrophe 
of a man who had been uniformly kind to 
her, she deplored the effect of the scandal 
on her project of entering Parliament 
This attitude drew from Theophilus, for 
the first time, an unconscious feeling of 
criticism of her. 

Daphne's whole world was in ruins about 
her. Her girlish affection was wrapped up 
in her father, and she felt that his inno- 
cence must triumph. Bright and cheerful, 
she appeared in court each day, to keep 
her father’s spirits up. Beneath the mask 
of courage were her heartbreak and her fear. 

The court debated long over the re- 
spective guilt of Luke Wavering and 
Emanuel Daventry. Luke’s private life 
was perfect. Daventry’s had recently been 
revealed a mass of iniquity. It seemed in- 
credible that he should have been able, in 
the midst of all his unchristian activities, 
to plan and execute the daring coups that 
had brought so many unfortunate stock- 
holders to financial ruin. 

He escaped scot free. Luke Daventry 
was sentenced to prison for five years. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE unfortunate man had served 

but a few months of his sentenc 

when Miss Fanny Wavering diced 

of heart-failure. Evelina, accom 
panied by Theophilus, went down to 
Hertfordshire for the funeral. Theophilus, 
practical man of affairs, made all the dis 
mal arrangements. The interior of the 
house, known as The Grange, and in 
happier times alluded to by Daphne as 
The Morgue, with its air of moldering old 
age, did not protest, like many a stricken 
home of brightness, against the dreary 
solemnities of death. Even the unim 
pressionable Theophilus felt that the old 
woman was but moving from one mauso 
leum to another—an Early Victorian 
floridly-Gothic family vault in Moorstead 
cemetery. For nearly half a centur) 
scarcely an article of furniture or a curtain 
or a carpet had been changed. A staff ol 
servants had kept the place swept and 
cleaned and dusted—for Miss Fann) 
Wavering had been a tyrannical woman 
who exacted the last ounce of service from 
those dependent on her; so that perhap 
Daphne was technically wrong in her im 
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patient designation, the house resembling 
rather a well-kept museum of the domestic 
life of the eighteen-seventies. But, after 
all, a museum is as dead a thing, as far as 
the inspiration of life is concerned, as an 
Egyptian tomb, and the transportation of 
the coffin down the broad staircase and 
across the gloomy hall was as little 
discordant with the surroundings as 

the removal of a mummy. 

For many months, now, Daphne 
had lived in the lifeless house, grate- 
ful for the seclusion provided by 
such entombment. Since that day 
of ghastliness when she had heard 
the words of 
Luke’s condemna- 
tion fall coldly 
from the judge’s 
lips, she had 
scarcely regarded 
herself as a being 
actuated by any 
personal desires. 
At first she flamed 
with the sense of 
hideous injustice 
against which 
there must be an 
appeal. But she 
spent her spirit on 
impregnable reefs. 

“My dear, it 
breaks my _ heart 
to say so,” said 
the eminent advo- 
cate who had de- 
fended Wavering, “but there are 
no technical grounds for appeal.” 

Daphne drooped, withered by 
the icy logic of a world gone mad. 
Ot her father’s innocence she had 
no doubt. Aunt Fanny, not in- 
human, held her peace, so that 
the subject was never men- 
tioned, and, as the cast-away was 
too forlorn to stray beyond 
household regulations, she 
treated her with such kindness as did not 
interfere with her own well-being. 

So Daphne sat demure and anxious at 
the luncheon-table, after the funeral, pa- 
tiently aware of the arid conversation. 
Ky celina, without any emotional display of 
taking the distracted girl to her heart, had 
nevertheless not ungraciously conveyed to 
her forgetfulness of past differences, and 
had gone so far as to offer her shelter in the 
house in Blackheath, should the atmosphere 


“I knew you would come. 
hadn't. 


1 felt it. 


I told Mona so, didn’t I?” 


of the Grange prove too inclement. They 
had met on only two or three occasions, 
but the feud was at an end. 

It was not a merry meal. The only in- 
cident that broke the monotony occurred 
at dessert, when Miss Wilkin, helping her- 
self to a banana, burst into tears. 

“She was so fond of them,” she wailed. 

She dabbed her eyes, and her little, 
peaked red nose grew redder. Overcome 
with emotion, she rose. Theophilus sprang 
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You wouldn't be you if you 
So Daphne, brightly triumphant 


to the door. Evelina, after a blank gaze, 
turned to continue her talk with the law- 
yer. When Theophilus returned to his 
place next to Daphne, she whispered with 
a sudden gleam in her eyes: 

“Can't you hear Aunt Fanny, at the 
other end of the table, ‘Don’t be a fool, 
Wilkin.’ ”’ 

She caught the old ladv’s 
tonation so perfectly that 
laughed. 


rasping in- 


Theophilus 


ae 





“Poor Wilkin!” said he. gently tolerant. 

A fat old cat, lving on its life-long cush- 
ion in front of the fire, stretched out its 
legs, rose to an arch, and surveyed the 
company with a speculative stare. 

“There’s something wrong with the 
world,’ it said. ‘‘What is it?” It blinked 
wisely. “I think I know. I’ve warmed 
my back too long; now I must give my 
belly a chance.” 

Whereupon it curled itself round again 
in luxurious suppleness. 

Mr. Widdington, the family lawyer, con- 
sulted his watch. He must catch the three- 
twenty to London. Meanwhile, it he could 
have a few minutes’ talk with Mr. Bird 

.? Evelina and Daphne went to coffee 
in the drawing-room. While the lawyer at- 
tended the ladies to the door, Theophilus 
admired him for dismissing Evelina with 
such urbane courtesy. 

“This,” said Mr. Widdington, raising 
his glass after a smell and a sniff, ‘“‘is some 
of Miss Wavering’s famous Taylor 1870, 
laid down by her father and opened by 
her only on great occasions. I hope you 
appreciate Smithson’s psychological mo- 
tives in giving it tous today. His mistress 
would have wished, on the Greatest Oc- 
casion of all you see?” He sipped 
again. “I’m glad to say that Smithson will 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
old lady’s will.” 

“Oh, the will,” said Theophilus, 
to whom venerable port was just port 
wine. 

“Just so,” said the lawyer. “You and I 
are joint executors and trustees.” 

“I presume,” said Theophilus, honestly 
taking the aunt’s disposition for granted, 
“that the will is in favor of our—our un- 
fortunate cousin, Luke Wavering?”’ 

The lawyer threw up deprecatory hands. 
“That’s where you're wrong. That’s why 
I wanted to have this little talk with you. 
It'll be a shock for Daphne—Miss Waver- 
ing now. Listen to the preamble.” 

He drew the will from his breast pocket 
and read. 

In terms of common speech, Miss Fanny 
Wavering revoked all former wills whereby 
she had made Luke Wavering her heir, 
in consequence of the misery into which he 
had callously plunged thousands of homes 
and the disgrace with which he had stained 
the name of an honorable family, and 
started afresh on a new disposition of her 
wealth. 

“TI think it’s damnable,” cried Thecphi 
jus. “Luke was more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

‘No one more than I appreciates your 
point of view, Mr. Bird. Perhaps I had 
better read on.” 

Item succeeded item; minor though sub- 
stantial legacies to servants; a provision 
for her cat during its lifetime; a sum of 
money to the Medical Research Society 
there was a long list of them. 

“A hard, clear-headed woman, you must 
admit,” said the lawyer. ‘‘A life’s income 
of five hundred a year, free of income tax, 
to her niece, Daphne Wavering Ad 

“I’m glad to hear that, at any rate,” 
said Theophilus. 

And now comes the most delicate part 
of all from vour point of view. You, my 
dear sir, personally the residuary 
legatee. It’s a large fortune. Over half 
a million. Read for yourself.” 

Mr. W iddingtan handed him the will, 
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are 





“Do you imagine I’m thinking of the money?” criea 
When he was prosperous, Aunt Fanny worried him 


took off his glasses, and drank port. That 
which Theophilus read made him one of 
the most worried husbands on earth. 
Evelina’s name was mentioned only casu- 
ally—*Theophilus Bird, husband of my 
niece, Evelina.” 

“But why?” cried Theophilus. 
should I inherit and not my wife?” 

“Mrs. Bird,” replied the comfortable 
lawyer, “is a public character. Miss Wav- 


“Why 


ering—let us put it this way—had old- 
fashioned ideas and didn’t approve of 
women as public characters. Besides, 


if you'll allow me to say so, I didn’t gather 
that Mrs. Bird and Miss Wavering were in 


great personal sympathy with each other.” 

“That I can possibly understand,” said 
Theophilus. ‘But why me?” 

The other sketched a shrug and drank 
port. “This,” said he, with an air of mel- 
low comfort, “‘is comprehensible in spite ot 
its mystery. But women, my dear fellow 
—lI’ve nothing to say against them, of 
course. I’ve been married twice, and I 
have seven daughters. What I don’t 
know about women oughtn’t to be know!l- 
edge. But I’m as ignorant of the workings 
of their minds as any innocent lamb of 
sixteen You happened to be per- 
indeed, gratissima—to Miss 
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Daphne, tragic. “I hate it! I loathe it! I won’t touch a penny of it. It’s the insult to my father. 


to death about her financial affairs. 


Wavering, and so she has left you her 


money. That’s all the 

“I’m somewhat dazed,”’ Theophilus con- 
fessed. ‘You say that I, personally, come 
into all this—’’ he waved a vague hand— 
“and half a million of money. The posi- 
tion is, to say the least of it, difficult. 
rhere’s Daphne, and there’s my wife.” 

“We had better get it over,’’ said Mr. 
Widdington. 

They found the three lad’vs mutually 
remote black figures in the great, unwel- 
coming drawing-room. ‘Theophilus went 
up to his wife. “I think, my dear, 1 must 
have a word with you.” 


is to it.” 


She accompanied him outside into the 
hall. When she saw him mop his face 
nervously with his handkerchief on that 
chill November afternoon, she knitted her 
brows in perplexity. 

“I’ve seen the 
herited.” 

A nervous laugh acknowledged the 
shock of surprise. ‘‘Serves him right. The 
old woman had some sense. Daphne gets 
it, I suppose, which, after all, comes to 
much the same thing.” 

“She doesn’t. She’s provided for, of 
course Five hundred a year 

“Then?” she said, with a little 


will. Luke’s disin- 


gasp. 


And now he’s down and out, she has no use for him!” 


“The estate comes to us.” 
“Mercy!” cried Evelina. 
dreamed of such a thing.” 
She was staggered for the moment. Al! 
that she had expected was some trifling 
legacy, on the possible amount of which 
she had been too proud and indifferent to 
speculate. She had regarded the grin 
Aunt Fanny as a reactionary, a stuff 
brain of the past, the incarnation of 
in Victorianism that is anathema to mod 
erm woman And she knew that Aunt 
Fanny loathed the sight and the sound of 
her 
“One 


never 
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“l can frankly say that 
my principal reason 
for not marrying was 
my horror of parting 
with my liberty. But, 
of course, I am speak- 
ing of a bygone age 
when in most cases wo- 
men’s careers were con- 
sidered of no moment” 


HAVE arrived at the age of sixty-two. 

And the other day, when I turned off 

my radio and fell a-pondering over 

the wonders of the wireless, I felt 
extraordinarily glad that I had lived long 
enough to have had at least a glimpse of the 
developments of this marvelous age, while 
still giving thanks for the splendid days 
and people of past years. Gone are those 
glories—gone the minds and characters 
one understood, the outlook on life to which 
one was accustomed, the music, the art, 
the literature on which one was reared. A 
new order reigns and rules, and new val- 
ues have taken the place of the old. But 
it is easy enough, if one chooses, to adjust 
oneself to new conditions and not be left 
in the backwater of mourning and regret 
over the things which have passed out of 
one’s living experience, but never out of 
one’s undying memory. 

And so “with the fire dying low in the 
grate,”’ as we used to say in books in those 
days when there were no gas fires and no 
electric radiators, I began somehow or 
ther to review my half-century and more 
yf active mental and emotional life, for I 
started ata very early age to live at a great 
rate. I began to take the measurements of 


what I had got out of life, or what I hadn't 
got out of life, and to ask myself whether, 


in striving for the things I cared most about 
23 


at the time, I had irretrievably lost all the 
things which I might have wanted hugely 
in my later days. 

Well, I was able to answer myself at 
once that this misfortune had not been 
mine. I had always had a passionate de- 
sire for freedom and for work; and no 
sacrifices—if they can be called sacrifices— 
that I appeared, perhaps. to others to be 
making, came anywhere near being so 
great as the satisfactions born of continu- 
ous freedom and continuous opportunity 
for my chosen career. I can frankly say 
that my principal reason for not marrying 
was my utter horror of parting with my 
liberty, and of having my gifts snuffed out 
by husband and children and circum- 
stance. If I had, by mischance, stumbled 
into an ordinary conventional marriage 
and had children and domestic responsi- 
bilities and a town house and a country 
home and the like, one early morning, I 
know full well—it might have been sooner, 
or it might have been later—yes, I know 
full well I should have slung a little satchel 
over my shoulder and vanished “‘over the 
hills and far away” to freedom. 

But instinct prevented me from getting 
enmeshed in this way, I am thankful to 
say, as I should certainly not have come 
out of the net with any credit to myself, 
to say nothing of the devastating con- 
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sequences to those to whom I belonged 
And with regard to children, 1 am quite 
honest in saying that I have never hankered 
after motherhood, and in advancing years 
am not deploring the absence from my life 
of sons and daughters and grandchildren. 
Indeed—and I don’t mean it bitterly when 
I say it—it is a source of relief to me that 
there is no one to whom I might very con- 
ceivably be a bore and an infliction with 
the passage of time. And as to loneliness, 
the loneliest women I have. ever known 
have been married women with children 
—not the unmarried ones, the “maiden 
ladies” as they used to be called, usually 
supposed by men to be sitting by their 
lonely fires weeping over thwarted desires, 
but in reality nowadays full of interests 
and activities and using their time anc 
gifts for service or self-expression—o' 
both. 

I remember so well, years ago, when I 
was young and in the early flush of literary 
success, going to Norway and breaking m) 
ankle somewhere on the Rondane Moun- 
tains. Soon afterward I went to Christi 
ania to have it reset straight, and used tc 
be rowed about on the Fjord. I always 
made the boatman steer for a certair 
little island where once I had heard the 
sound of lovely music. And one day the 
musician whose playing had drawn anc 
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eld me with its irresistible magic came 
jown to the shore and asked me in. She 
had learned who I was, and I had learned 
who she was; and, artists both of us, we 
struck up a friendship, fleeting but perma- 
nent. She was twice my age, a famous 
Scandinavian composer and pianist. In 
the course of our many talks together she 
said she had ruined her career by marriage, 
and that she would have given her soul to 
remain free, even though she was devoted 
to her husband and family. But her art 
had suffered, and she herself had suffered 
bitterly in consequence. And she begged 
me to remember her words of caution and 
to protect my ambitions. 

That was her outlook—not true for 
every one, of course, but true for her and 
true forme. But, of course, I am speaking 
of a bygone age when in most cases 
women’s careers were considered of no 
moment. Now their path is relatively 
clear; and men who have learned so much 
in these later days neither wish greatly, nor 
indeed have the power, to block it up again. 
It should be 2asy enough to marry now- 
adays and not have your individuality sub- 
merged nor your self-expression checked. 

All the same, I have been tempted more 
than once to give up that liberty which I so 
prized, since every woman has love afifairs 
in her time, surely, and would rather hate 
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not to have had them in some form or 
other. I myself should not like to have 
been without those experiences. They 
have added to the salt of life, though there 
has been plenty of other salt, too. Friend- 
ships and comradeships with men have 
been some of my great pleasures, for al- 
though an ardent feminist, I have never in 
the whole of our exciting suffrage campaign 
either been or felt ‘“‘anti-man.”’ Always I 
have felt that what we were up against was 
the stubbornness, the granite conservatism, 
the bed-rock selfishness of men—ministered 
to by women themselves—but not up 
against an unassailable antagonism. I 
remember leaving in anger the house of a 
very dear and valued friend because of his 
insulting remarks on something which 
seemed to him to be the last word in 
degradation and dishonor—a sort of 
criminal, murderous, earth-shaking event 
—nothing less or more than a suffrage pro- 
cession of women graduates in their robes! 
But even he learned—chivalrously, too, 
and generously—and down came his 
fortress with a crash, demolished by com- 
mon sense. 

Great possessions I have never wanted, 
and indeed have always had a holy horror 
of them—almost an unholy horror, in fact! 
Not so long ago, when I was in Poland, 
taking a humble part in looking after the 













“Now their path is rela 
tively clear, and men 
neither wish nor have 
the power to block it 
up again. It should be 
easy enough to marry 
nowadays and not have 
your individuality sub- 
merged nor your self- 
expression checked” 


Russian refugees there, a littke Russian 
child, owned by no one, was left at our 
headquarters in Warsaw. Her name was 
Nadia. Her sole possessions in the world 
were a green string bag and a toy windmill 
which she twiddled in our faces, laughing 
with huge enjoyment when our noses were 
indanger. I have always remained envious 
of that green string bag and that windmill, 
outward and visible signs of scant pro- 
prietorship. I am bound to say that Nadia 
clung to those two possessions with might 
and main, and screamed with rage when any 
one attempted to annex them even for a 
moment. So I suppose it is in human 
nature to want to own something which we 
should scream for if taken away. But 
surely we cumber ourselves with too much, 
and would get more fun out of one wind- 
mill only and one green string bag. 

An amazingly happy and interesting life 
has been mine, with plenty of fun, change, 
and adventure, and contact with all sorts 
and conditions of people. Disillusion 
ments, disappointments, failures, bereave- 
ments, depressions, regrets, re- 
morses, loss of ideals, change of ideals, have 
come to me as to all, as a matter of course; 
but out of this orchestra of diverse experi 
ences the leading theme of happiness has 
always made itself clear, threading itself 
through the (Continued on page 188) 
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SOTTOWS, 





Will C. 


Beale 


filustratea 
oY 
Wait 


Louderback 


HE was a creature 
of fineness, of 
rarity, this Ro- 
setta woman. To 

me, she always seemed 
about as much out of 
place among the fishing 
people of Linnport as a 
wonderful, scintillant 
little Portygee man- 
o-war—if you've ever 
seen one—adrift among 
a drab-colored school 
of——alewives. 

I had seen 
Linnport each year 
I buy fish and fish 
products for a Boston 
export house, and every 
tall I make a trip for oil 
and glue stuff that takes in every fishing 
hamlet from Cape Cod to Newfoundland— 
and each year the mystery of her, of her 
fineness, of her presence in that God- 
forsaken place of Linnport, grew. To 
come across this woman in the village, 
stepping along erectly, composedly, her 
white-skinned face serenely beautiful under 
its smooth, bronze-black bands of hair, 
her whole bearing making naught of her 
common garb and roughened hands— 
well, you wondered mightily. 

I came to know what there was to know 
—that she lived over on the point among 
the Portygees, Italians, and other out- 
ianded followers of the sea; that there were 
three in her household, two brothers— 
one Pietro, a big strapping Neapolitan 
hunkydory; the other a young man, 


her in 


totally blind, who yet kept a little stor 
over there and who 


Linnport said, could 


play the fiddle to beat 
anything on the coast. 
And there matters hung, 
always naggingly, until 
this year. This year I learned about this 


woman, Rosetta. Big Pietro, the older 
brother, told me 
I can’t tell vou how it affected me. 


For instance, I had become sick of things, 
good and sick, sick of my business of 
dealing month in and month out with 
wastage. And I had come to class 
the poor, wretched humanity I did business 
with in some of these places as all of a 
piece with it—human wastage, human 
scourings, derelicts. I had begun to hate 
it all. I had it bad. 

Now, coming back from Linnport with 
this woman Rosetta in my mind, I feel a 
little ashamed, somehow. Ashamed ever 
to have doubted for a moment that, even 


rejuse, 





among the derelicts, the wastage of hv- 
manity, life was any less life, that love was 
any less love, that God was any less God. 

I had got into Linnport late in the eve- 
ning in a motor-boat from Clyde, and the 
first man I made in the morning was Big 
Pietro Gaspari, the oldest of the brothers. 
This man’s fish were works of art always: 
no one can beat these people when they 
turn their temperament-things into ow 
industries, even fishing. Always, too, he 
had oil of exceeding fineness, and a store 
of hake sounds for glue, white and dry anc 
clean as a whistle. 

I found him cleaning pollock in his fish 
stand down on the shore. Somehow he 
seemed off-color this morning. He didn't 
rise to bargaining with his usual big good- 
humor. 

















“You don’t seem crazy to do business 
this morning, my friend,”’ I sounded him. 
“What's the trouble?” 

He threw his swift-split pollock into the 
tub with a slap of finality and raised his 
head thoughtfully to the doorway looking 


out across the little cove. On the other 
side the first flames of autumn burned red 
on the bank. He raised his knife and 
pointed. “It is the autumn, signore. 
Always it—affects me.” 

And now I saw what I had not seen be- 
fore. Slipping cleanly through the water 
from across the cove a swimmer was mak- 
ing toward us with strokes as faultlessly 
easy as thoseof a great, white seal. The man 
came out of the water and stood a moment 
at its margin. All he wore was a crude 
pair of trunks, and he stood blazing 


4 Angelo played until all 
’ the hamlet was drunk 
with the wonder of it 
His face was beautiful 
with its smile beneath 
theclosedeyes. “The 
Virgin has forgiven me,” 
he said. “‘I feel it to be so” 


white in the sun, a man of such splendid 
fashioning as to take your breath. Then 
he started off—oddly, like a sleep-walker 
—and I saw it was the blind brother. 

‘Angelo cleans himself,” his big brother 
remarked. “He fished with me this morn- 
ing slacks.” 

I was all upset about it. “But you don’t 
mean he swims alone—blind?”’ 

“Oh, yes, signore. He knows the cove 
better than we who have eyes.” 

Suddenly, I don’t know what made me, 
I ventured: ‘But his wife—Rosetta,’—l 
wasn’t sure she wus his wife. “Doesn't 
she worry?” 

“No, signore.”’ 

“T have seen them together at the store. 
She seems so devoted to him,” I fumbled 
lamely. 





The STORY of a LOVE that STOLE 


the 


SIGHT 
from a 


MAN’s 


EYEs 
and the 


SONG 
froma 
WOMAN'S 


THROAT 


“Devoted to the end of time,” he re 
flected gravely. 

Then, before I knew it, he was telling 
me—the brother Angelo had moved off 
up the beach, as straight as an arrow to his 
clothes, and I was listening to his story, 
which was Rosetta’s also. At the start it 
ran back into the old country, and even 
now it comes to me in vivid flashes of 
color which is life to these people—the 
pure gold and blood-reds of ardent love, 
the intermittent murky flare of ignited 
passions, the purple of tragedy, the sable 
of grief. 


“WV HEN the autumn comes, signore, I 
go back in my mind to the time 
when Rosetta loved life only, and—when 
Angelo was not blind. Here in this very 
cove the good God adjusted things, as I 
shall tell you, but it all began back in the 
old country. 

“Back in the old country we lived near 
Naples in a little house out by Piedigrotta. 
We knew all the fishing grounds about the 
bay, and we worked them all—hard, hard, 


signore, for it was a time in our life when 
we planned to come to America, to our 
kinsmen who had already come, and we 
counted the very days. 

remember the night when all things 
that happened after seemed to have had 
We had come ashore 


their beginning. 
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from fishing, and, even as this morning, 
Angelo stripped and cleaned himself in 
the sea. So beautiful was the evening! 
The bay was a mirror of gold. Down 
below us Vesuvio pufied his smoke like 
lighting up fires; off in the sunset lay 
Ischia like a pearl. 

“Angelo made himself very clean that 
night. It was the night of our little parish 
festa, at which Angelo was to play his 
violin. It was for Angelo’s music we were 
working always. Angelo was not born 
to be a fisherman; from a bambino, a baby 
almost, could he play the violin like none 
in many parishes. At the festa, too, 
Angelo’s sweetheart—Rosetta, sirnore— 
was to sing. Rosetta was from the north 
country. It was the beautiful things in 
her throat that attracted him first, but, 
ah, there was blood of despoilers in 
Rosetta’s veins, and even as a child 
could she snatch little Angelo from all 
else. 


5 P IN our little house that night, 
Angelo ate nothing. He took his violin 
outside into the evening and drew love- 
secrets from it while I ate alone. And 
presently we went into the town. 

“On the street by the entrance to our 
little teatro I remember a strange thing: 
a big, shining motor car stood there, a 
grand thing from the city, and a man with 
a big, white shirt-front was stepping out 
from it to the sidewalk. I wondered what 
he did there; wondered what our little 
parish gathering could hold that would 
interest a man of his class. I watched 
him. His face was soft and white and 
smooth, under the lamps of the street. 
He was fat in the neck. I found myself 
wondering, signore, how it would feel if 
gripped hard—so-o-o! It was funny. I 
laughed. 

“The little theater was crowded with all 
the people of our parish. In a little box 
at one side of the stage sat our good 
lather Salvatore, who smiled and waved 
his hand at every one. In the other little 
box sat the rich man with the white shirt 
and the—soft throat. 

“The little orchestra played, my 
leading with his violin. 
remember! A man was I when Angelo 
was born. I could see him, a little feller, 
his little arm stretched tight along the 
neck of his violin that was too big, his 
other hand in the middle of the bow that 
was too long, his eyes big and wondering 
like angels whisper in his ear, while the 
fiddle squeak out ‘Santa Lucia.’ Then 
I see him a few years later, a beautiful 
youth, playing so grandly, the little old 
teacher of Piedigrotta, who taught him 
all he knew, just eating him with his eyes, 
and all the people listening, still, respect- 
ful, hike to a maestro. 

“Rosetta sang. Between the scenes she 
came upon the stage and sang Violetta’s 
song of freedom from 7raviata, and Angelo 
stood up in the orchestra and played 
obbligato on his violin. 

“It was like Rosetta’s bold spirit to 
try this so grand a song before our people. 
As she sang, I pondered. Rosetta was 
always strange. She was never, oh 
just right. The good God had confused 
himself in Rosetta. In the first place 
she was too beautiful. She had the white 
skin and bronze eyes of the Tuscany 
strain. Then she had, too, wonderful 


Angelo 
Ah, it made me to 


The Rosetta Woman 


things in her throat even then, all untaught 


as she was. And third, always she had in 
her soul a great restlessness—a gift from 
her wandering ancestors—and a great 
hunger for better things than fate had 
given her. Always her spirit burned like 
Vesuvio himself. 

“They finished, and all the people in the 
pit stood up and shouted: ‘Rosetta! 
Rosetta!’ and ‘Angelo! Angelo!’ crazy 
with joy. And above in the gallery they 
snapped fingers madly and screamed out 
hoarsely: ‘Bis! Bis!’ 

“So they went through the song all over 
again. 

“And then—somehow, signore, I had a 
small chill. The rich-looking man had 
stepped down on the stage and was giving 
Rosetta a great bunch of roses from the 
stalls. 

“That was the beginning of all that 
came later. The strange man was Caracci, 
then of the Napoli Opera, a gambler in 
voices and an adventurer in women. 
And he opened life to Rosetta like opening 
a casket of jewels, signore, for one to look 
within. And Rosetta, presently she went 
there to Naples to live, to study with the 
great maestri. 

“In the days that followed I said to 
Angelo: ‘Take heart, my brother; Rosetta 
will come back to us, and if not—is it 
that the good God can not make another 
girl so good as Rosetta?’ 

“Strange were his eyes as he said, 
‘God can make many such as Rosetta, 
but even God himself can not make such 
another love in me.’ With that he was 
silent. 

“Winter passed, and in the spring I said: 
‘A five-month to the feast of San Gennaro, 
Angelo! By that time we will be ready 
for America, and, who knows? Rosetta 
will scarce be able to resist America when 
she knows we are going.’ 

“Angelo smiled—since then, here in 
America, I have seen snow on warm, red 
autumn leaves; it was like that. 

“Ah, how we worked that summer! 
Capri and Ischia—even so far as Pozzuoli 
—we combed the sea for fish. And at 
night, when Angelo’s body, too fine for 
such terrible toil, began to flag, why, I 
went alone and fished for squid by torch- 
light. And coming home with the failing 
stars, I would find Angelo drudging as 
endlessly with his violin as I with the 
{shing, toiling away ceaselessly at his 
double-stops, his staccati, his harmonics— 
his pissicati.” 





“DUT—the good God knows! — fate 

seemed to mock: t us. The fishing fell 
off. And then, too, the good mother sickened 
and died, and we were left alone there in our 
little house with none to do our woman’s 
work. We prayed the Blessed Virgin for 
aid for our mother’s soul, and, alone in 
the night, we anointed her hands and her 
feet with a little of the wonderful oil of 
roses I had brought in the old days from 
Algiers. I want you to mark that little 
happening, signore. The little crystal of 
essence was the one precious thing of all 
our household. As a little child Rosetta 
had always worshipped it; she would have 
said prayers to it. And long after, I re- 
called a strange thing: some of the amber 
drops fell on a cut in my hand—it was as if 
the skin had been stabbed with a needle 
of ice and then scorched with a coal cf 


fire. But, oh, so wonderful an inceng 
grew and lived in our little house, g» 
bitingly, terribly sweet! 

“After that I worked harder. And 
Angelo—his fine boy’s face grew all grim 
with the task he was setting his own soul, 
From time to time we heard tales of Ro. 
setta, disturbing tales—that life had 
dazzled her, set her quite mad. 

“September came, and the great day of 
the feast of San Gennaro dawned, the day 
that was to have marked the fruitage of 
all our plans. Up to now it seemed that 
we had failed, Angelo and I. America 
was but little nearer, Rosetta drifting 
farther. But one thing now was left to 
me—a little hope that long since lay snug 
and warm in my heart. San Cennaro was 
the patron saint of Napoli, of all her people. 
On that day the preyers of the faithful 
were granted. I made ready to wring 
my soul dry of prayers and get from 
San Gennaro all that fate had refused 
to bestow. 


“W7OU may not know, signore, but in 

Napoli it is one of the greatest daysin 
all the year, this day of the blessed San Gen- 
naro who was martyr to the faith, oh, so far 
back in the years. On this day a glass 
vessel with the true blood of this so good a 
saint is raised on high in the great church 
of San Gennaro, and just on an hour when 
he died the holy blood turns swift to liquid 
and boils through the space of one whole 
day, alive again with his blessed spirit. 
Tis then his people of Napoli make to him 
their devotions and their prayers, and ‘tis 
then he grants their requests. 

“We were about early, we people in the 
country, to make ready our prayers and 
our holy day rejoicing. Early we started 
on the road to the city, Angelo and I. All 
along, the shrines of the Holy Virgin by 
the wayside still shone all gemmed with 
tiny lamps from the night before—wicks 
of string floating in fat, in little cups 
fastened to the wood. Devoutly I strode 
along, firm in my soul that no enticements 
of the wayside, no happening of the day, 
should distract me, should tempt my soul 
aside from its holy intent. Devoutly I told 
my beads, but 

“Oh, so beautiful was the country we 
passed! Oh, so scarlet were the camellias, 
so alluringly so craftily red! And red, too, 
the early grapes in the vineyards, en- 
ticingly red like rich, red rubies; and the 
pioppi—the poplars—and the chestnuts, 
were all wearing branches of scarlet and 
crimson as if they had been splashed with 

blood. 

“] kept my mind fast on my prayers, 
but 

“The little stands of fried tish—so good 
they smelled! 

“Pah! I berated my so fickle piety. I 
shut my eyes tight, and I prayed: ‘Oh, 
sweet and holy San Gennaro. I am but 
a poor fisherman, but my brother Angelo 
he is gifted of the good God. He loves so 
well a woman—plead for him, oh, Holy 
San Gennaro—let him be happy in his so 
great love—and all my life will I remember.’ 

‘“‘We were come now almost into the city. 
Angelo’s face was all shining. He took a 
a little packet from his bosom. 


“<Pietro mio, he said, his beautiful 


eyes all soft and tender, ‘yonder shrine is 
the Virgin of Lovers. 
most precious 


I have brought our 
(Continued on page 154) 











NGELO took the little jar of ointment from the shrine. 
brought this for the Holy Virgin, but when I see you there is no room 


left for the Virgin. Wilt let it stand still a love-token between us?”’ 
she pushed it away. 


“Rosetta, I 


Roughly 
Angelo caught her arm, his face all gray and dead 
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OTHERING is such 
distracting work, 
with its never-fin- 
ished tasks and its 
constant and conflicting calls 
upon time and attention, that below the threshold of full 
there comes a moment in every consciousness and do not 
mother’s life when she takes up develop—we call this state 
a book or a serious article in a ‘dispersed attention” or day- 


narrow and deep. When it 
is so shallow and wide that 
there is no ‘‘topic” of our 
thought, but all ‘fringe’ 

thoughts which lie just 





magazine and finds that she can not fix her dreaming. This is a dangerous state as a 
attention upon it, that she has ‘‘lost the habit, except as a rest from mental ex- 


power of concentration.”” If she has once haustion, or just before we go to sleep at 
had that power to an unusual degree, she night. This is real *‘absent-mindedness,” 
will probably find that it has only become although its oppos te, ‘“‘present-minded- 


diminished by the duties of the recent ness,’’ often goes by that name. I well re- 
years, and by a little effort she can bring member that once, under the spell of deep 

back. If, however, her power of sus- hen I was working ou a per- 
tained attention was never very good, st m, I mailed my card-case 
may sigh hopelessly and feel that what ining all my money for a 
little power she had is gone forever. ’ e two letters which I wished 

Psychology comes with its message of to mail vy d within it; although I 
hope that it is never too late to make remember wort distinctly after- 
changes in our brain machine, which is wards, the he post-box 
plastic to some degree up to very old age, was small t it took a 
and may be kept plastic toa marked degree great dea sh the purse 
longer than is usual if we understand its through, dit aken me from my deep 
laws and consciously apply them. abstraction. Most people call an act like 

We must imagine the thoughts that up _ this, or that of the professor who spanks 
to now we have treated as indiv dual acts the wrong children and puts them to bed 
of the brain, or gathered into a chain by _ because they are disturbing him, examples 
habit, as coming constantly through our of absent-mindedness but it is the strong- 
is in a stream. This stream may be est kind of concentration. It is simply out 
ympressed between restricted banks into of place at the moment. 
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‘he clue to our cure for mind dispersal is 


a narrow, deep channel, or it may be wide 
1 shallow. Obviously, when our dis- indicated here. Cgaeesésretion must be 
racting dail; i 


luties, half a dozen of them founded upon inferey® Probably the 
ling our minds, our stream mother who finds herself unable to con- 
wide, and our effort and centrate upon the book which she knows 
o make it, when we want it, she ought to read to keep up with the times 














As the family gathers around 
which the school expects them 


finds herself also doing absurd things when 
some practical problem grips her attention 
to the exclusion of everything else. This 
proves that she caz concentrate if her in- 
terest is sutliciently aroused, so the prob 
lem becomes that of transferring one’s 
interest 

Here we seem to be in a vicious circle for, 
as will be seen when we discuss will, we 
can not pull ourselves up by our bootstraps 
and make ourselves interested in some- 
thing that does not really interest us. But 
let us see if the case is quite so hopeless 
There are two kinds of attention, voluntary 
and involuntary, and in turn either of 
these may be direct or derived. Involun 
tary attention is that which one gives 
without effort to something which arises 
usually outside oneself. For instance, a 
child cries as if it were hurt. The mother’s 
attention, no matter what has been absorb 
ing it, flies instantly to the child and stays 
there until she knows what the difficulty is. 

But in the case of the book which she 
ought to read, which is demanding her at 
tention but not holding it, attention must 
be voluntary, and requires an etfort of will 
The attention to the child’s cry was not 
only involuntary but direct. You needed 
nothing to make you interested in it: you 
were interested from the second it reached 
your ears. Voluntary attention is often 
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the evening lamp, instead of reviewing the old 
tc master unaided, take out your specialist's 


derived; that is, there is some- 
thing in which you are directly 
interested which requires a 
knowledge or practise of some- 
thing else in which your interest 
is not direct. You may not find 
yourself carried away by the 
book of the day, which may be 
on the distribution of the races, 
or a long, involved novel about people who 
do not seem to touch your life in any way; 
but you may know that the people who are 
coming to dinner tonight will talk about 
these things and will be surprised if you 
are not informed upon them. So with this 
derived interest you sit down with fierce 
resolve and plow through the book some- 
how, although fifty times each hour you 
find your mind wandering to the practical 
details of dinner, or the needs of the chil- 
dren, and you realize that while you may 
find something to say that will show a 
surlace knowledge of the book, you would 
dislike intensely being examined upon it, 
or having to give an original estimate of 
its value. 

_5o far, so good. It is better to find a de- 
nived interest and accomplish the task 
than not to accomplish it at all; for 
mothers, if they are to be mentaland 
spiritual mothers and not simply physical 
mothers, must not drop out of the current of 
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thought of their time and of all 
time. What the mother is de- 
manding of herself, however, is 
that this task should be easier; 
that her mind should not wander 
so often, but should hold itself 
upon the thing in hand. Since 
interest plays so large a part 
in the matter, the lesson is ob- 
vious. Do not narrow your interests, but 
enlarge and deepen them constantly. Per- 
haps, if you had listened more carefully, the 
othere evening, to that discussion on the 
“Yellow Peril’ you would have brought to 
the book on the distribution of races a 
keener mind and more inquiring attitude; 
in other words, an interest once begun 
would have developed of its own accord. 
Seize every possible opportunity to hear or 
read about new things, and so form nuclei 
about which interest may gather. 

Above all, try to develop one strong in- 
terest which may become your avocation, 
as your home and your children are your 
vocation. Look back over your school 
and college days, or that trip to Europe just 
after you left school, and remember what 
it was that particularly attracted you. 
Perhaps French history, or Chinese paint- 
ings, or psychology. Save a little of the 
housekeeping money and buy a feW books; 
get all the others that you can from the 
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knowledge, instead of helping the children with lessons 
book and begin to read where you left off last night 


library, and begin with the fixed intention 
of making yourself an authority on tha 
subject, if it takes you twenty years. You 
will be amazed by the rapidity with which 
your interest deepens, and especially b 
the fact that the more you apparently nar- 
row that interest, the broader it becomes 
This is because of the cosmologicat fac 
that everything is part of an inter-relate: 
whole, and that to know everything abou 
one object in the universe—the fountain 
pen with which I am writing, for instanc: 
—is to know everything about the un:- 
verse. The pen’s material takes one into 
all the world of science; its process of manv- 
facture into all! of history; and its use up 
to the moment I am using it, into all my 
personal relations. These, in their turn 
ramify into all of the secret places of the 
cosmos. Fortunately your subject wil 
not take you immediately so far afield, bu 
it will give a fascination and interest to 
your reading, to the conversation of intell:- 
gent people, to stray newspaper references 
that will far outstrip your interest in such 
things when you were still “‘getting you 
education.” 

Your mind fas been growing all thiz 
time. When you meet in your reading 2 
Latin quotation and find that you have 
forgotten every word of it, when Bills 
brings an algebra (Continued on page 202 
} 
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Junior stared at her, and Nan was uncomfortably conscious 
of her rouged and powdered face, her lips touched with paint. 


“You look nice, but it isn’t you, 


OUR women .played bridge at a 

table beside a window looking out 

over a stretch of what would have 

been grass in summer, but was now 
an unbroken expanse of white. 

In the room behind them a fire burned 
cozily in an open fireplace, and shaded 
lamps added an air of comfort. Outside, 
trees flung gaunt branches blackly against 
a sky lowering with an incipient threat of 
further snow which a rising wind made 
more probable. 

Che four women were all in their early 
thirties, old friends all, comfortably main 
taining a friendship of their school-days. 
Three of them were married. One was not. 

For a time they played in complete 
silence except for the necessary bidding. 

“IT saw Ethel Lawton this morning,” 
remarked the hostess eventually. ‘Poor 


thing—she seems so unhappy.” 
‘Then why doesn’t she do something 
about her unhappiness?”’ demanded Nell 


” 


he said thoughtfully 


v 


Winter, the unmarried one of the group, 
acidly. “I object to having my sympa- 
thies plaved upon by people who refuse 
to do anything to mend their own, diffi- 
culties!” 

The other three remaining silent, she 
renewed her challenge. 

“If George Lawton sees fit to make both 
Ethel and himself ridiculous with his cheap 
flirtations, she doesn’t have to stay with 
him, does she?” 

Thus goaded, one of her listeners ob- 
jected. 

“There are the children, Nellie,” re- 
minded Nan Calhoun timidly. 

“Every woman’s excuse for clinging to 
a convenient meal-ticket!” rejoined Nell 
Winter brutally. 

Forestalling argument, their hostess cut 
in suavely. “Bridge, ladies, bridge! 
Added to which. only the married are 
privileged to criticize the defects of 
marriage, Nellie.” 


Again there was a silence, with the 
constant flutter of cards to the table, and 
with Nan Calhoun’s thoughts roaming 
persistently homeward. To Charles. To 
Charles, Jr. To the house itself. 

Anna, the new maid, left to her own re- 
sources was not entirely satisfactory, and 
Charles was coming home to dinner. 
When they had so few dinners together, 
it seemed only fair to concentrate ever) 
effert toward making an occasion of 
Charles’ dinner at home. Tonight there 
was to be a corn pudding depending for 
its precise excellence upon her own 
with seasonings. Anna had the too hea 
touch which comes from lack of imagina- 
tion. 

Almost five-thirty . . . her glance v 
Quite d 
light snow 


past the table to the window. 
outside 
falling. 
Her liking for the snow itself subt 
blended with a fear that Junior had | 


now, and with a 
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sledding and that he had been out all 
afternoon without his rubber boots. 
“Your play, Nan.” Almost a note of 

exasperation in the reminder. 
y Nan Calhoun colored in pretty apology. 
Played the wrong card and saw instantly 
her partner’s flush of annoyance. : 
_ “I'm so sorry!” Her regret was convine- 
ing. “I’m afraid I was thinking of some- 
thing.” 

“Of Charles. 
Nell Winter. 

There were affection, humor, and acer- 
tain uneasiness in the glance she turned 
upon Nan Calhoun. 

“Let Charles have something less than 
a periect dinner for once,” she suggested. 
4 Le t Junior get his feet wet: he probably 
_ won t die of pneumonia this time.” s 

Nan colored again. “I suppose it is 
absurd of me,” she acknowledged. “But 
( harles is home so seldom nowadays. And 
Junior does cate h cold rather easily.” 


And of Junior,” gibed 

















OF THE HEARTH 


cA STORY OF THE 


What she was trying to say was that 
these two, Charles and Junior, made up 
her life. That her thoughts were insep- 
arable from them. ‘That she had no real 
interests which did not include them. 
‘That if her body sat here at the bridge 
table in Clara West's lovely house, her 
heart was hurrying home through the soft, 
snow-filled dusk to where all that was real 
and vital in her life took place. 

“T declare, Nan,” sighed Nell Winter 
resignedly, ‘“‘you’re scarcely an individual: 
you're only Charles Calhoun’s wife and 
Junior’s mother.” 

“That's all I want to be!” flashed Nan, 
with a touch of spirit. 

She had been a very pretty woman. 
She was pretty yet, with a sort of dimmed 
prettiness which heightened her predom- 
inant effect of gentleness. Dark hair 
touched with gray on the temples. Lovely 
dark eyes. No touch as yet of the 
snread of middle age. She was tastefully 
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but not remarkably well dressed, as though 
clothes were not a matter of vital interest 
to her. 

“1ny woman ought to have interests 
of her own,”’ declared Nell Winter, laving 
down the gage of battle. “It irritates me 
to see women submerging their own in- 
dividualities in domestic life. It isn’t 
right, and it isn’t sufe!” 

“IT don’t want any interests of my own! 
\nd I wouldn’t have time for them if 
I did.” 

rhe game ended. 

Nan Calhoun was laughing, rising to 
her feet, slipping into the luxurious fur 
coat which had been Charles’ Christmas 
present to her, without waiting for tea. 

“I’ve low score—as usual,” she sighed 
regretfully, and almost immediately her 
feet were hurrying her to where her heart 
and her thoughts had long before preceded 
her. 

Outside it was sharply cold, with the air 
punctured intermittently by huge snow- 
flakes which fell like falling butterflies. 
Nearly six * 

Nan Calhoun hurried, aware of the com- 
fort of her new coat and her impatience 
with herself for not leaving sooner. 
Charles would be home first. The pudding, 
to its ultimate excellence or lack of it, 
completed or past the point where her 
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interference could help. Junior would no 
doubt have omitted his preparations for 
dinner, and Charles would be either an- 
noyed or amused, according to his mood, 
by the ensuing argument with Junior. 

Nan sighed. She did so like to have 
everything quite perfect on the nights 
Charles spent at home! 

Her own house came into view, with 
its low, broad windows invitingly lit, 
even to the window which meant that 
Junior had come in from play. Beholding 
it, she had, as always, a sharp thrill of 
joy in contemplating the richness which 
hers. Her own home. Her own 
busband. Her own child. Her own 
destiny happily achieved. 


was 


[Pon the heels of that thrill of joy she 
had briefly an equally sharp pang of 
yity for Nell Winter, who had so little, emo- 
tionally speaking, compared to this opu- 
tence of happiness. How cou/d Nell Winter 
inderstand that happy women required 
20 interests outside of those brought by 
over 

Charles was in the library when she 
ypened the door. The logs in the fireplace 
were already blazing, the air pleasantly 
aromatic with the scent of burning pine. 
His dark, finely-shaped head was bent 
ver a pile of papers in his lap, but he rose 
yunctiliously to greet her as she entered 
»reathlessly 

Late, Nan?” 

Late”’ she acknowledged with a rue- 
ulness which was in part joyous. 

If she were late, at least he had missed 
ner 

Charles went back to his papers. After 
4 lingering, affectionate glance at him Nan 
the kitchen, where she 
inspected the pudding, which, outwardly 
at least, seemed satisfactory. Speaking 
reassuringly to Anna, she praised the 
dessert standing on a table, and left Anna 
beamingly good-natured behind her as she 
went out of the room and upstairs to 
Junior 

Junior knelt in the middle of the room 


proceeded to 


which was his, busy with some intricate 
invention of his own, contrived from a 
mass of tiny wheels and bits of metal. 


His face, heart-stirringly like Charles’, was 
knotted over some problem of mechanics 
bevond his present ability to solve. His 
dark hair was incredibly rumpled. His 
hands, his collar, and his shoes were in- 
credibly dirty. 
Nan could not resist a cry of protest. 
Grudgingly Junior removed his atten- 
from his work. ‘“‘They’re wet,” he 
acknow ledged resignedly, referring to his 
“| forgot to put on the boots like 
told me, but a fella can’t remember 


ever ain 
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Change your shoes at once,” instructed 
Nan. “And clean up for dinner. 
hurry, Junior; it’s late.” 

(,oing downstairs again, her own wraps 


Please 


removed, and the least possible touch of 
rouge added to her cheeks, she was com 
pelled to reflect that Junior naturally had 
none of the graces of civilization. He 
preferred being dirty. He was invariably 

iS scarcely to be called polite 





And if he had a heart, certainly she had 
never seen evidence of affection in 
him 

\s a baby he had fought against her 


tender, encircling arms. Even as an in 


Keeper of tne Hearth 
fant he had demanded complete inde- 
pendence of action in so far as his limited 
abilities would permit it. 


Charles had been pleased by that. 

“That’s as it should be, Nan. He’s 
not just something to cuddle. He’s a 
boy, some day to be a man. And he'll be 
a man, that youngster, from the look of 
things.” 

Probably Charles was right, sighed Nan, 
remembering. But with Junior her only 
child, it was inevitable that she should 
regret a precocious masculinity which 
fended away every expression of affection. 
If Junior had been a girl a dear, chubby, 
affectionate little girl—an old sharpening 
of regret manifested itself again. 

Charles laid down his papers as she 
reentered the library. Noting the faint 
pucker of distress upon her forehead, he 
laughed. 

“Junior again?” 

“His feet are soaking.” 

Charles laughed again. 
when I came in.” 

Nan sat down abruptly. How explain 
that if she worried over trifles it was from 
sheer love of them both? How explain 
that her imagination, stricken by the terror 
of uneasy saw pneumonia beyond 
the simple fact of wet feet only because 
the very possibility of pneumonia threat- 
ened her happiness? Because contempla- 
tion of life without either of them was so 
horrible that the very horror compelled 
her to contemplate the possibility? Be- 
cause she wanted things to go on and on 
and on precisely as they were, without 
any change whatever? 


“So were mine 
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UNIOR came down eventually. Irre- 

proachable as to clothes. A picture of 
what ten vears old, at its best, can produce 
in the way of a small boy. With his hair 
slicked down painstakingly with the new 
hair grease he had insisted upon. With 
his brightest tie. His best shoes. But 
with a suspicious griminess of the area 
behind his ears. = 

“Felix, the Cat!’ accused Nan mean- 
ingly. 

Guiltily Junior’s hand touched his neck. 

Charles laughed. “Boys will be boys,” 
he reminded. 

For just a moment Nan found herself 
wishing Charles would occasionally take 
over the duty of correcting his adored 
son. 

It wasn’t for love of finding fault that 
she was incessantly lecturing Junior about 
his lack of manners, his carelessness, his 
perpetual untidiness, but because some- 
body fad to do it. All these things must 
be taught Junior, who had in the beginning 
known nothing at all but how to sleep 
and breathe and eat. And _ teaching 
Junior the necessary amenities of life put 
her in the disagreeable position of task- 
mistress. Especially when Charles wouldn’t 
help. Especially when Charles only 
laughed, making it harder to compel 
obedience. 


Dinner was highly successful The 
pudding. The steak. The flaky baked 
potatoes The iced salad. The rich 
shortcake made with winter strawberries. 


Everything was quite as it should be, 


and she complimented Anna at the end 
of the meal, seeing the girl’s face grow 


rosy with pleasure 
Cooking in somebody else’s kitchen, for 


somebody else’s husband and somebody 
else’s child, could scarcely be a_ joy. 
Sympathetically Nan resolved to be par- 
ticularly considerate of Anna, as_ she 
followed Charles and Junior into the 
library where the logs had burned down 
to a ruddy glow. 

Junior fell flat upon the rug with the 
comic sheets of the evening paper. Charles 
buried himself in the evening editorials. 

Smiling, Nan opened up her work- 
bag, running an exploratory hand through 
a pearl-gray sock. Yes, there were holes; 
nobody could be quite so hard on socks as 
Charles Calhoun! 

With a rich content flooding through 
her, she threaded a needle and began the 
slow weaving back and forth which would 
repair the damage. 

Her home. Her husband. Her child. 
It sang through her heart in an endless 
litany of happiness as she busied herself in 
the homely occupation. If only there 
could have been other babies to play upon 
the hearth swiftly she put the brief 
regret away, abandoning herself again to 
complete content. 

Presently it was time for Junior to go 
upstairs, and she roused him from his 
absorbed attempt to copy the cartoons 
spread before him. Unwillingly the boy 
rose. 

“Say good-night to Daddy, dear,” she 
prompted. 

“G'night,” said Junior indifferently. 

Charles smiled. “Regular boy, Nao 
No soft stull about him!” 

“No,” she agreed, past the lump in het 
throat. 

If only Charles wouldn’t laugh at her for 
being sentimental about Junior! It wasn’t 
that she wanted him to be soft. What 
she wanted was no more than the assurance 
that her child loved her, and was it softness 
to sigh for the pleasant courtesies of love? 

Disturbed by the thought, she went up- 
stairs and heard Junior's reluctant prayers, 
gabbled with almost a disrespect of speed 
and with no actual knowledge of their 
meaning. Once or twice, very gently, she 
corrected him. 


T WAS over at last, and Junior tucked 

beneath the gay quilt she had made 
with her own fingers. 

“I was almost killed today, Mom,” 
said Junior conversationally as she turned 
out the light. 

Panic slowed the blood in Nan’s veins. 
She had to control her voice in an effort 
to equal Junior’s casual tone before she 
could speak. 

“How was that, Junior?” 

“Coasting down Art Hill. My sled hit 
the curb and bounced almost under a 
truck.” 

Almost under a truck! For a percepti- 
ble instant her heart stopped, visioning 
the truck and the frail body of her child, 
but with the wisdom of past experience 
she made light of the incident. 

“But it didn’t get you!” 

“It didn’t get me!” repeated Junior 
triumphantly. 

Still trembling, she 
Charles. 

“Junior was almost 

Charles was almost 


went downstairs to 


killed today!” 


as casual as Junior. 


‘Life’s a business of taking chances 
these days, Nan. I daresay the kid has 


some hairbreadth (Covtinued on page 101) 
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HARLES rose, yawning frankly. ‘“‘Let’s get some sleep, Nan. 
I’ve had a busy day today.” Barely nine-thirty. Nan had a swift 
pang cf regret for the long evening she had hoped for with Charles, 
with each telling at comfortable length all the happenings of the day 
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One of the charms of this combination room is the feeling of spaciousness. 
and the vista through the open French doors to the hall adds space, as part of 
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There is a new era in decorating. Are you keeping up? In arrangement, in color, in comfort, 
our modern homes have a new beauty. How to put this into your house, no matter what its type. 
the Studio shows in twelve-page, beautifully-illustrated Folios the size of the magazine. Inter 
esting just now is ‘‘A Typical Colonial House.” In this we show not only Colonial backgrounds, 
but also good reproductions of Colonial furniture. And perhaps as important are the right lamps, 
side-lights, and sofa cushions. Equally informative is “A Spanish-Italian Living-Room.” Here 
the spacicusness of such rooms, the use of ornamental iron, and the furniture of the period are 
well shown. Quite different is ““The Principal Periods of Furniture Since the Twelfth Century.”’ 
This, for amateur or connoisseur, holds much information easily grasped by picture, date, and 
description. Women clever with their hands will be interested in “‘Hand-Made Rugs, Hooked, 
Braided and Woven,” or in ““Smart New Slip-Covers and How to Make Them.” These folios ar 
25c each. Address Gcod Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


The walls and floor are plain but 
the room is reflected in thie 
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HE room which serves for both 
living and dining is becoming in- 
creasingly popular due to present 
economic conditions. Many people feel 
that it is wiser to use one part of a charm- 
ingly furnished living-room for dining than 
to utilize the valuable space of a separate 
room for that function alone. Not that the 
dining-room should be done away with 
where there is no question of conserving 
space or money, for no house is truly com- 
plete without such a room. But in con- 
gested cities, where each family must 
occupy less and less space, this combina- 
tion room has solved one of the serious 
problems. 
rhe room which The Studio has built is 
part of a four-room apartment, as shown 
in the accompanying floor-plan. This 
same plan could be adjusted easily to 
conform to the building requirements for a 
small four-room house. so our room is 





The color scheme 
is important in 
this combination 
room. The walls 
and woodwork 
are antique yel- 
low ivory; the 











rugs Orientals 
with blue and 
ros predomi 
nant. The striped 
curtains are blue 
and gold over 
gold silk gauze 
glass irtains 
The chairs are 
upholstered in 
plain blue, and 
the slip-covers 


are of gay printed 
linen. The furni 
ture is dark wal 
nut and oak, and 
the cK 

















ssorics 
repeat the same 
color note of 
rose-red, blue and 

vy gold 








practical in either instance. Another 
economic saving in such a room is that less 
furniture may be purchased, and that the 
pieces which you do use serve a double pur- 
pose. The dining-table, which can be ex- 
tended, or used as it is for a family of two, 
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This floor-plan shows 
ment of our 
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three or four, serves as a living-room table, 
and with a lamp, magazines, and books is 
an essential part of the livable quality of 
the room. The chairs, too, serve two pur- 
poses, for though they are primarily for 
dining, they are comfortable additions to 
any living-room or hall. 

After establishing the function of a room, 
the first thought should be for the back 
ground. Today, throughout the country, 
but more especially perhaps in our larger 
cities and our south or west coast line, 
both houses and apartments are having the 
inieriors finished with stone composition 
or tile floors, walls suggesting a rough 
plaster finish, windows perhaps of metal 
casements or metal frames with little or 
no exposed woodwork. Such rooms, of 
course should be furnished differently 


from those with carpeted or highly polished 
and fine plastered. painted. or 
1 on page 116) 
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wood tloors 


papered walls Continue 























Cooperating with 


us were: Walls 
' Craftex; Furni 
ture, Phoenix 


Furniture Co., 

H. Notman, Im 

perial Furniture 

Co.; Upholstered 
i] pieces, Chas H 
t Viet & Sons 
Rugs, Arnold 
Constable; Drap 
eries and uphol 
stery, Orinoka 
Mills; Printed 
linen, Marshall 
Field; Lamps and 
shades, Crawford 
Shops. Toat; 
Side-lights and 
andirons, Tod 
hunter; Painting 
D 


B. Butler; 


A ast. 














Mirror, Harris 
Interior Arts; Ac 

cessories, H. 
Douglas Curry, 
Jacobson & Co., 
Crawford Shop. 


Yamanaka 
Ovington’ 
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The design in this 
Kirmanshah rug is 
patterned after a for- 
mal Oriental garden. 
Shades of deep rose 
and blue are domi- 
nant, fifty-eight dif- 
ferent tones being 
counted in this un- 
usual rug. Often the 
workers place their 
looms on the root 
tops where all day 
they can look down 
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Their History and Characteristics 


S SCHEHERAZADE tells of the 
A rug in the “Thousand and One 
Nights,”’ it carried its owner in 
stantly, without so much as ruffling his 
turban by the wind of its speed, straight 
way wherever he wished. That, of course, 
is magic. Yet history tells of something 
ar more wonderful It tells of the beauty 
of the art of the Orient, woven into the 
priceless Persian rugs, which were made 
even years before Scheherazade told her 
tales. 
Centuries before the rulers of the coun 


tries along the Chinese trade route 
Afghanistan, Beluchistan, Persia—had 
watched the caravans coming West. 


They saw in these caravans, guided by 
Asiatic people living outside the Great 
Wall of China, two opportunities—one, a 
chance to protit by the trade in merchan 
dise, and the other, an opportunity to gain 
a knowledge of Chinese manufactures and 


design, for China had exhibited skill in the 


ornamental arts for more than two thou 
sand years before the Christian era. 
The Persian craftsmen and the artists 
and weavers of the bordering Asiatic 
a4 





states imitated the Chinese fabrics, adapt 
ing the processes to the materials at hand. 
Long before they learned to produce silk, 
they were making fabrics from the wool 
of their vast herds of sheep and camels 
and goats. 

With the Chinese patterns as models, 
the weavers and designers evolved their 
own devices and emblems which had a 
definite style of their own. This continued 
up to the seventh century, when Mahomet 
and his Arabs conquered the country. 

The invention of the intricate Moham 
medan geometric tracery and interlacing 
ornament followed soon after the arrival 
of the Arabs, especially the Arabesque 
motif, suggesting as it does the domes 
of the Turkish The Arabs 
themselves were not, during this period, 
artistic craftsmen, although they were 
builders. Rug making flourished as part 
of the daily life of the people until the 
thirteenth century, so it is not strange that 
Scheherazade, the teller of the Arabian 
Nights tales. should have chosen a rug 
from Bagdad as one of the objects about 
which to weave a fairy-tale. 


mosques. 


on the sleepy gar- 
dens as they work 
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Floor coverings are desirable in most o 


the rooms in a house for their quietness, fo! 
their decorative value, for their wear-resist 
ing qualities, and for their warmth in winter 
The Oriental rug of good quality fulfills 
all these requirements. Its wear-resistance 
is traditional; in fact, the serviceability ot 
the Oriental rug has been advertised be 
vond its proper limits. A finely woven 
Oriental rug will outwear any other rug ob- 
tainable, but: it will not necessarily last 
a lifetime. The Easterners never weat 
shoes in the house, and consequently their 
rugs last them a lifetime, but even the 
most carefully and strongly woven rug 
can not stand up forever under the con- 
stant tread of shoes. The particular 
service virtues of Oriental rugs are that 
they keep their design and color as long as 
the threads remain, that they can be re 
paired when an ordinary carpet can not, 
and that they can be cleaned readily and 
inexpensively. 

But who of us really buys an Orienta 
rug for the sole reason that it will wea 
better than some other type ol floor CoV 
ering? To get the best value in a purchase 
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or to appreciate fully a rug which may 
have come into your possession, certain 
points should be carefully considered. 
l'or by the colors, design, and texture, rug 
nnoisseurs distinguish the work of crafts- 
men of the various districts where rugs 
re made, and from their experience tell 
hether the workmanship of the rug is 
good. To the eye of the expert it is as 
easy to distinguish between rugs from 
various districts as it is for us to tell by 
ear whether a man is a New England 
Yankee or a Southerner. 
loday. when an amateur enters a store 
to buy Oriental rugs, he is shown all the 
hand-made rugs of Europe and Asia Minor. 
Che Chinese rugs are treated usually as 
1 different class. for the materials used, the 
method of weaving, and the originality of 
lesign mark them as distinctive. By 
‘Orientals.” are meant rugs from Persia, 
Turkey, Armenia and all the surrounding 
territory of the Near East. Of this group 
there are two general divisions, the 
Turkish and the Persian, the latter 
‘lass including some fifty varieties. 
For general use and decoration the 
Persian rugs are more adaptable, for 
he colors of the Turkish rugs limit 
heir use 








Turkish Rugs 

Turkish rugs are seldom so fine as 
the Persian, for their weave is 
coarser, the nap longer, the materials 
aot so good, and aniline dyes are 
ised instead of the more reliable 
vegetable dyes. Red is the favorite 
‘olor, many tones being combined in 
yne rug, and the patterns are bright 
ind bold. There is seldom any green 
na Turkish rug. for it is a sacred 
olor and its use is usually limited 








How to Know Oriental Rugs 


a niche, sometimes with a suspended lamp 
in it, and the background is usually of a 
solid color. As the Mohammedan prays, 
he points the niche toward Mecca, where 
the body of Mohammed lies. Neither 
animals, birds, nor human forms are found 
in Turkish rugs. for the Koran suggests 
that such picturization might lead to idol- 
atry. And no good Turk will ever weave 
his rug quite even and perfect, for only 
Allah is perfect. There are no prayer rugs 
made by Armenians, for they are a Chris 
tian people and prefer to weave in a 
symbolic cross whenever possible. 


Persian Rugs are Best 
Of all Oriental rugs, those made in and 
near Persia excel and always have. No 
two hand-woven rugs were ever made ex 
actly alike, though all in one group show 
certain family resemblances. Frequently, 


family and tribal legends are woven into 
the patterns, and often definite religious 
meaning is found in the blending of color. 




















































































































The value of an Oriental is determined 
by several factors: first, the number of 
knots, then the fineness of the material, 
the beauty of the colors, the details of the 
design, and last, the age 

Various materials are used for Oriental 
rugs: wool, always used for good rugs, 
goat’s hair, camel's hair, cotton, and some- 
times silk. Cotton should be used only 
for the warp and woof, never for the pile. 
Some of the rarest antique rugs are of silk, 
but they are not for use in modern homes 
for they can not stand the constant tread 
ing of hard shoes with sharp heels. 

There are several points that any lay- 
man can note in seeking an Oriental when 
he wants to assure himself that the rug is 
what it should be. Deal only with reliable 
firms and if possible with a salesman who 
can point out the tine things about each 
rug as he shows it. 


Testing Oriental Rugs 
Some of the simpler ways of proving 
that a rug is an Oriental are: 






First—Orientals are heavier than 
domestics of the same size. 
Second—The « n always ap 
pears on the back of the rug in ex 
actl the s colors that it does 
tl 


thread is firmly 

knotted, different knots being used 

in different localities. In folding 

back an Oriental rug to see the depth 

of the nap the rows of 

plainly discernible. 
Fourth—The more knots to 


square inch 





Knots are 


the 


he better the rug, for 











to praver rugs 

Many prayer rugs are made by the 
lurks, for every good Mohammedan 
has his own prayer rug, upon which 
he prostrates himself five times a day 
when the call to prayer is sounded. 
The prayer rug is always made with 






























































finer materials are required to make 
fine knots Che knots are more easily 
counted on the hack than on the face 
Fift \ ven rug is not 
so good as one tughth ven, and 
the warp and woot should be strong 
and straight, not knotty. 
Sixth—The pile on the face of the 


rug should be tirm and even, no mat- 


ter what its length. Uneven nap 
indicates (Continued on page 9&) 









Kashan Rug 
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A Group of 
Persian Rugs 
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This Mosque prayer 
rug, with its symbolic 
motifs, has a dramatic 
and decorative quality 


Dull blue, gold, ivory, 
and soft wine tones 
give a restful character 
to this fine Kashan rug 


An Arabesque medal- 
lion in tones of mul- 
berry and blue is typi- 


cal of Sarouk rugs 


Antique Sarouk Rug 
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Early Chapters Told Us— 


NANDRA only now 
~ realized the changes 
six months could 
bring. It was in spring- 
time that they had left 
Windytop to find their 
fortunes in Washington. 
Mrs. Claybourne had a 
position with the Govern- 
ment. Sandra and Doady 
had only vague dreams 
for their prospects. But 
they were happy, for 
they had hope. 

At first they were wall- 
flowers. Stephanie Moore, 
whose mother had been 
ar old family friend, in- 
vited them to a dance, 
and they started off with 
light hearts. But at the 
dance everything was 
wrong. Their clothes 
were wrong, their bobs 
were wrong. They did 
not know the ste PS Soc ial 
Washington danced. Soon 
they were forgotten in a 
corner until Stephanie 
came upon them and in- 
troduced Gale Markham, 
whose little limp, ac- 
quired in the war, kept 
him from dancing. 

All through the eve- 
ning Gale was their squire. 
He took them riding in 
his battered roadster, and 
the moonlight on the 
Potomac soothed San- 
dra’s hot little heart 
and set her dreaming 
But Theodora was not to 
be pacified. She resented 
being made to feel pro 
vincial. She resented the 
wealth and fashion she 
did not share. Furiously 
she resolved to look for 
work no later than the 
morrow. That would at 
least buy them clothes 
such as the other girls 
wore so complacently 

Theodora did not value 
Gale’s attentions at first 
She was painfully con- 


scious of the difference 
shabby car and Stephanie’s 


between the 
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The STORY of TWO SISTERS Who 
Leagued AGAIN ST Them 


Illustrated by 


be, , her the thrill of success and the 
joy of accomplishment. 

Gale Markham was still 
bound to Stephanie Moore, 
though Stephanie had ruth- 
lessly broken their engage- 
ment when Gale had lost his 
fortune. But even so, Theo- 
dora had decided to be mer- 
cenary. She resolved to make 
money or marry it. 

Sandra’s dreams came to an 
end in heartbreak. Rufus 
Fiske won her heart the day 

she saw him swing 
down from the bal- 
Sf cony of the apartment 
: opposite, to rescue his 
cat, Griselda, from a 
dog. She learned his 
name froma neighbor, 
and when Theodora 
came home to tell of a 
Rufus Fiske who had 
just sold Mr. Maulsby 
five exquisite ivories. 
she had another bit of information 
to put away in her heart. 
That night she saw an advertise- 
ment exactly describing the ivories 
and saying they were stolen. For 
the first time in her quiet life 
Sandra did a daring thing. She fol- 
lowed Rufus to the Library and 
warned him. 
They had mutual friends, and 
meeting followed meeting. When 
he asked her to marry him, life 
seemed ecstasy. Too late she 
learned of the hatred of his step- 
mother that had embittered his 
life from childhood. Influenced by 
her, his father had made a cruel will. 
Half his fortune went to Rufus— 
until the day of his marriage. Then 
it returned to Sherry, the shallow 
girl who had stolen the elder Mr 
Fiske from his wife. 
In the first happiness of his love 
Rufus thought he could break his vow 
never to marry and thereby benefit Sherry 
But Sherry came to Washington, came to 
see him. And at sight of her all the old 
hatred came back to Rufus. He wrote to 
Sandra telling her that his hate was too 






























limousine 


But when her supper partner told her that great. Even to marry her, he would not 


Gale had once been engaged to Stephanie, 
she rated his social pretensions higher 
The following months were busy ones 
for Theodora. She threw 
and soul into her business life 
found in an antique shop work which gave traveled swiftly with her messagx 





herself heart candle on the broad leaf. Drew 


give Sherry the fortune she coveted. She 
must forget him. 

Almost at the same time, Mrs. Clay- 
bourne had a severe heart attack. The 
girls decided that she must go back t« 
Windytop fora rest. Sandra went with her 


Sandra opened ‘the desk. Set the 


She had toward her a sheet of paper. Her pen 
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FLOWERS 


FOUKRD HEARTACHE and HATE 
in Their FIGHT for LOVE 


Charles D. Mitchell 


CHAPTER XNXI 
HEY had been at Windytop 
a week when Sandra told her 
mother what had happened. 
Rufus had gone. And he was 
aot coming back. Madge had known 
something was wrong. The child had 
been like a snuffed-out candle. At 
first, she had thought her own illness 
the cause, but as she grew better, she 
guessed that Sandra was hiding some 
deeper hurt. 
he story finished, Sandra said, “Tf 
you don’t mind, Mumsie, I'd rather 
not talk about it.” 
SO they didn’t talk 
about it. Yet as time 
went on, Sandra was 
aware of the subtle 
spiritual influence of 
her mother’s sym- 
pathy. Though un- 
expre ssed, it com- 
forted her. It was 
something strong to 
cling to. A rock which 
hid her 
There was a_ night 
when she cried in her 
mother’s arms. “a 
0 ight not, Mumsie 
. you're not well 
. but I can’t help 
yg 
When she had wor- 
ried herself almost 
into a relapse, Madge 
spoke to Sally 
Grvmes. “Of course, 
you've noticed the 
change in Sandra?” #2 
‘A love-affair?” ae 
“How did you 
know?” : 
“Dearest, when a 
girl of Sandra’s age 
loesn't eat—doesn’t 
slec 1) P 
lm not sure I 
ought to tell you.” 
Nonsense! Isn’t Sandra half mine? I 
held her in my arms before vou did, and I 


told vou then that since the Lord had 
rougl o child to me and had brought 
oul one of them belonged to me.” 

he two women were in the library —a 
shal room with shelves of ancient books 
& 


et against the dingy background were 
Rare lowers in bowls, and the open win 
dow showed today the rich green of a rain 
| hed landscape with the foothills oi 
the Blue Ridge against a blurred and dis 
tant skyline. Sally knitted while Madge 









Rufus took Sandra’s letter from his 
pocket. Tore it open with hands 
that trembled. He read the first 


words and found his eyes blurred 


out, Ma 


Se 


ns 


tion 


ounce 


have furni 


he 


we 


Wi 
Lh 


She 


SO 


’ | 
both love h 


j R 1) 
I Lomeo 


You're si 
ll, why 


ite to seem 


it happe ne 


t 


that a half-hour 








talked, and when 
she had heard it all, 


she said, 


“Ol course, vou 
realize it’s your 
own fault?” 

Mine?” 
Yes. For bring 
ing the twins up on 


moonshine ina 
Maple How could 
they know tl 
me swear by 


constant moons 


well is constant 
beter 

I can’t think ot 
Rufus Fiske as in 
constant 

It 1 queer 


Story And you ve 
only his word tor 
it Chose ivories 

perhaps they were 
net his. after all 
| he didn’t want 
dra to discover 


Sally shrugged 
houlders. **Let 
3] ope you are as 
discerning as you 
think you are. 
You're such a baby 
vhen it comes to 
orldly wiseness. 
sandra has no 
doubts, of course.” 
“Only of his love 
for her. She feels if 
he had really cared, 
he couldn't have 
left her.’’ 
“Oh, the youth 


of it! Settling 
things that belong 
to the gods. Ii 


Rufus Fiske is in 
tended for Sandra, 
he I be brought 
back to her. Things 


rk themselves 





to probe 


Madge. She kno 


$5 


Sallv, driving a small and mud- 
splashed car over a squashy 
road, saw ahead of her a figure 
in a green slicker, straining 
against the wet wind and 
fooking for all. the world 
as if one of the blown-about 
bushes had become _ sud- 
denly peripatetic 

“Sandra,”’ she called. 

The green figure whirled. 
‘Aunt Sally, what made you 
leave sc early? I thought 
vou were staying for supper.” 

“IT am. But I want to talk 


to you. Get in, and we'll 
drive on a bit.” 

Sandra, with sudden pre- 
monition, demanded, *“*What 


do you want to talk about?” 

“Dear child, your mother 
has told me.’ 

“About Rufus?’ 

wi 

“Oh, she shouldn't.” 

“T think she should. It 
was much on her mind. She 
telt I might advise.’ 

“I don’t want = advice, 
Aunt Sally. I've got to go 
on—by myself.’ Such a 
stern little face with the rain 
driving down upon it 

Sally Grymes_ spoke 
sharply. “Don’t stand there 
getting vour death. If vou 
don't want to talk about it 
we won't. But I think you're 


very silly 

Fire and flame in Sandra's 
cheeks. “You don’t expect 
me to wear my heart on m 


sleeve, do vou?” 

“No. But you’re hurt and 
needing help. Would yov 
think me kind to pass a 
kitten on the road if I could 
ease its pain?” 

Sandra laid her hand im- 
pulsively on the older 
woman’s arm. “Aunt Sally, 
vou’re a darling. But he’s 

















gone away, and that’s the 
end of it.” 

Nothing is the end. 
Sandra got into the car 
“Some day he'll be coming back,”’ Sally 

said, as they drove on 

I don’t want him back 
‘Ah, but vou do, my dear.’ 

Silence. And out of it Sally Grymes 
asking, *‘Have you written to him?’ 

‘No’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘He didn’t ask me to, and I have too 
much pride.’ 

“Pride has nothing to do with it. I want 
vou to write, Sandra. Tell him that you'll 
have faith in him for a year. But if he 
joesn’t come then, he can never come.’ 

‘Why should I say a year?’ 

“Because you must set a limit to his 
umagination. He has gone off madly at the 
urge of an old grievance. He thinks he is 
doing the chivalrous thing not to drag 
vou into it. He'll stand on that till the 
end of time if vou don’t shock him out 
oy it. 

“You mean that the letter will shock 
him? 

ras will wake him up to the fact that if 

€ 


Life unrolls.’ 


he doesn’t claim you while he can, he will 
lose you—forever.”’ 

But Sandra wouldn’t promise to write. 
The best she would de was to promise to 
think of it. 

“She is in the grip of disillusionment,” 
Sally said to Madge on her return. ‘“‘Love 
isn’t what she had thought it. The world 
well lost and all that. She will learn as 
life goes on that love is long patience.” 

Upstairs in her own room Sandra was 
dressing for dinner and telling herself that 
silence was the only self-respecting thing. 
When a man left you and said he was never 
coming back, there was nothing to be done 
about it. 

She was conscious, suddenly, of a rest- 
lessness which confused and confounded 
her. She hated to go down and eat supper 
with the two women. She hated to think 
of tomorrow, when she would work in the 
garden or walk in the woods. She hated 
to think of the evenings in the library when 
she would read to her mother, and Sally 
Grymes would come and knit. And all these 
things that she hated, she had once loved. 

‘Oh, I'm like Doady.” she said. ‘She 


always thought Windytop was deadly, anc 
I never did.” 

When she was dressed and ready, she 
looked in the glass. Any one could see she 
had been crying. She had wept more tears 
in these few weeks than in all the year 
before. She hadn’t thought herself like tha 
—a Marianna of the Moated Grange, “J an 
aweary—aweary—TI would that I were dead.’ 
She had believed herself able to weather an 
storm. And here she was, a little ship floun 
dering in dark seas, with no light ahead. 

The only thing ahead was having suppe’ 
with her mother and Sally Grymes. She 
must go down and play her part as gai- 
lantly as she could. Help Aunt Louisa tc 
put things on the table, carve the ham 
talk and smile, and seem at her ease. 

Aunt Louisa was the third of the 
solicitous group of adults who gave ar 
anxious eye to the change in Sandra. Sh¢ 
was a mulatto of uncertain age who ha 
nursed Madge’s babies, and who nov 
lived in a cabin up the hill back of Winds 
top, and came to cook and clean and re- 
fresh her lonely soul with the company 0 
her beloved mistress. 









































Doady wrote 
“Stephanie i: 
such a dog ir 
the manger 
She doesn’ 
want to marry 
Gale, and she 
doesn’t want 
any one else 
ta have him 
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And to her mistress Aunt Louisa had 
said that very afternoon when Sally drove 
to meet Sandra: 

“I shore is glad Miss Sally is stayin’! I 
likes to have somebody that knows how to 
flatter my cookin’! You and Miss Sandra 
ain’t done nothin’ but pick and peck since 
you came.” 


“I’m worried about Sandra,” Madge 
said. 
“Doan you worrit, honey,” Aunt Louisa 
advised. ‘‘Now she’s weepin’ in the valley, 


but some day she’ll climb the hill and look 
off and se e ‘the sun shinin’ and a young 
man comin’ along high-steppin’ and hand- 
some.’ 

Madge laughed and let the subject drop. 
She wondered how much the old woman 
guessed Aunt Louisa’s intuitions were 
sometimes clairvoyant. 

Supper in the huge dining-room showed 
a bare stretch of extension table with three 
places set at the end. “Sandra wanted to 
have a little table put in the pd window,” 
Madge explained to Sally, “but I don’t 


ever want anything little again. Not after 
our elliciency apartment. I simply gloat 


over the big things at Windytop. This 
table and the big sideboard and the big 
chairs, and over the thought that nothing 
revolves or shuts up or looks like something 
that it isn’t. I even had Aunt Louisa boil 
this big ham yesterday, though goodness 
knows how Sandra and I are going to eat 
i” 

Sandra carved. She stood to do it, and 
her keen knife slid through the brown 
crust and across the pink and white ex- 
panse with an expertness born of years 
of practice. Like everything else she 
did, she made an art of it. The slices 
curled down upon the bone, pink as the 
petals of a flower. A quick slash severed 
them, and they showed luscious half-moons 
of rose and white on the gold-b: inded pli utes 
which had been a part of Madge’s wedding 
china. 

While she carved, Sandra talked with 
seeming tranquillity of a thousand things 
of the news in the morning paper, of th 
way the melons were coming on in the 
garden, of the opening of the count 
horse show, of a letter from Theodora which 
she had found in the box. 








‘T'll read it after dinner,”’ she said. “It’s 
such a big one, I thought Aunt Sally could 
enjoy it with us.” 

She did not say that Theodora’s letter 
had been forgotten in the rush of emotions 
which had followed her talk with Mrs. 
Grvmes. It seemed dreadful that she 
should have forgotten Doady for one 
minute. They had always been so close, 
and now no one seemed close, not even her 
mother. The world seemed a vast space, 
empty except for Rufus and_ herself. 
Other people simply revolved on the edges, 
calling to her from afar. 

Sally Grymes was staying all night. She 
was a widow and had no family ties of 
her own 


‘*NManv’s the time,”’ she said, as the three 


of them returned to the librarv after sup- 
per, “that I've staved at Windytop. It 
was gay old place then With lot of 
voung people ” 

It was not gay tonight. Just Aunt Sally 


i back in 


f 5 
with her knitting, and Madge lvir 
ira on a low seat 


her deep chair, and Sandr 
with Griselda on her lap 
The transferring (Continu 








‘Dickey BYRD 


BEGINNING a NEW SERIES 
Of Stories for the Little Folks, Telling all 


About The Wonderful Adventures of a Little Boy Whose 
Parents Thought He Was Tucked in Bed 


By 


Elizabeth Woodruff 


NCE there was a little boy, and 
his name was Dickey Byrd, and 
he had an elephant, and a camel, 
and a giraffe, and six wooden 

soldiers, and a real live dog. And this is 
the story of Dickey Byrd’s elephant 

Dickey Byrd's elephant was a most win 
some creature. He was about as big as a 
hot water bottle and was all made of soft 
gray flannel. He had two black shoe- 
buttons for eyes, and two ivory knitting- 
needles for tusks: he had two floppy bits 
of gray flannel for ears, and a thin bit of 
grav string for a tail; and on all occasions 
he wore a magnificent blanket, all made 
of the reddest of red velvet, and lavishly 
decorated with rubies, diamonds, and 
emeralds, all made of the very tinest 
quality of glass. And around the edge of 
this blanket was long, thick, gold fringe. 
He was indeed a gorgeous spectacle! 

And that was just what the garden elves 
thought, when, one summer night, they 
climbed the pink rosebush that grew be- 
side Dickey Byrd's door, anc .ooked in at 
Dickey Byrd's nursery window, and saw 
Dickey Byrd's elephant lying on the floor 
in a patch of moonlight. 

If there are any elves in your garden, 
vou know that their behavior is some- 
times, oh, very, very bad indeed. The 
bad behavior of just one garden elf is 


worse than the worst behavior of the three 
baddest children you know—and there 
were three garden elves looking in at 


Dickey Byrd's window. 

What do you suppose they did when 
they saw the elephant? They looked into 
each other’s eves, nodded their heads very 
slowly, and then crept quietly through the 
window into Dickey Byrd's nursery. 

And one of them took hold of the ele- 
phant’s trunk, and one of them took hold 
of his hind legs, and one of them took hold 
of his front legs, and then quietly they 
lifted the elephant up and tiptoed softly 
to the window with him 

With a great effort they got him up on 
the window-sill, then, quiet as mice, they 
began to climb down the rosebush with 
him. And Dickey Byrd never would have 
known what had become of his elephant 
if one of the elves hadn't accidental 

rr 





I/lustrated by 


Gustaf Tenggren 


stepped on a thorn. The squeak he made 
woke up Dickey Byrd, and he ran to the 
window to see what all the noise was 
about. And there. by the light of the 
calm summer moon, he saw those three 
naughty elves running away witn his 
elephant! 

Now, Dickey Bvrd was not the bov to let 
a thing like that happen without doing 
something avout it. And he got out of his 
night clothes and into his day clothes with 
a ce-ler-ity that would have astonished his 
nurse. And by the time those elves had 
reached the ground, Dickey Byrd was half 
way down the stairs. And by the time 
they were half-way down the garden path, 
Dickey Byrd was opening the back door. 

The garden was very quiet, and dark 
except where the moon cast a pale light. 
The trees looked black and tall, and the 
air was cold. Everything was so hushed 
and strange that Dickey Byrd was just a 
little bit frightened and was beginning to 
wonder if he had better go back to bed, 
when all at once he caught sight of some- 
thing sparkling half-way down the garden 
path. It was the elephant’s blanket. 

Down the garden path went Dickey Byrd, 
as fast asa kitten chasing a spool. Past the 
lily pool he ran, where the water-lilies 
gleamed white in the moonlight, and on 
toward the garden gate. 

The elves saw him coming and ran 
harder than ever, but they were smaller 
than Dickey Byrd, and they had the ele 
phant to carry besides, so he gained on 
them so fast that by the time they reached 
the garden gate he was almost at their 
heels. But just as he was stretching out 
his hand to catch them, they suddenly 
swerved, and darting in among the rose- 
bushes at the side of the path, disappeared 
behind a heap of stones in a corner of the 
garden. 

Dickey Byrd had often seen that heap oi 
stones in the daytime, and it was just a 

ain, ordinary, every-day heap of stones 


but now, when he ran up to it, what do 
you suppose he found? Set into one side 
of the stone heap was a little green door 
about as high as a ruler, with a doorbell, 
and a doorknob, and a slit for letters just 
like a real front door! Dickey Byrd had 
never been so astonished in his life. And 
while he stood there, a light went up inside 
the stone heap, and he saw that beside 
the door was a tiny window hung with 
white ruffled curtains! 

“And I certainly never saw that before!” 
thought Dickey Byrd. 

Then Dickey Byrd stooped down and 
looked in at the window. Inside was a 
tiny little room furnished like a kitchen, 
with a tiny little stove in one corner, and 
a tiny little sink in another corner, and 
three chairs and a tiny little white enamel 
table in the third. In the middle of the 
floor was Dickey Byrd’s elephant with the 
three garden elves standing beside him. 
They were talking together in low tones 
and seemed to be planning what to do 
next. Finally one of them clapped his 
hands and cried in a little squeaky voice: 

“I know! We'll make him come alive 
and go for a ride!” 

“Good! !” cried the other two. 
“Let’s make the magic now!” 

Dickey Byrd had never seen anybody 
make magic, so he watched carefully to 
see how they did it. And first he saw them 
put a large kettle of water on the stove. 
And as soon as it boiled they threw in one 
apple-blossom, four moonbeams, twelve 
dewdrops wrapped in a roseleaf, and a car- 
away seed. There must have been some- 
thing very powerful about that caraway 
seed, for no sooner did it touch the water 
than a thick cloud of steam arose that 
completely filled the room, so that Dickey 
Byrd couldn’t see what happened next, 
but he heard the three elves chanting in- 
cantations, and then came a great scram- 
bling and the sound of a chair knocked over, 
and when the mist cleared, Dickey Byrd 
was amazed to see his elephant standing 
up in the middle of the room and waving 
his trunk just the way they do in the 


Good 


lhen one of 
orened the coor 


the garden elves ran and 
Continued on page 167) 

















\ 1TH a great effort the elves got the elephant up on the window-sill, then, quiet as mice, 
they began to climb down the rosebush with him. And Dickey Byrd would never have 
known what had become of his elephant, if one of the elves hadn’t accidentally stepped on a thorn 
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E mily Newell 


Blair 


Tries the New 
Books of the Winter 


and ‘Passes 


Sentence 


HAT shall we read?” asked one 
after another of the prettily 
gowned, well-groomed, prosper- 
ous-looking young matrons as I 
stood in May Corner’s quaint living-room 
being “‘lionized”’ at an impromptu tea. 

The emphasis they gave the question, 
the background from which they asked it 
—that of busy mothers and housekeepers 
with diversion in the shape of teas, 
“bridges,”’ golf, and dances—suggested to 
me a similar question, “‘What shall we do 
to be saved?” For what they meant was, 
“What shall we read to be saved socially, 
to be ‘in the know,’ to be able to hold our 
own in conversation, to appear well- 
read and ‘up’ in current fiction?” 

Nor do I intend my interpretation of 
their question in any but a complimentary 
sense. For to keep up, to be “in the know,” 
to appear well-read, is not an unlaudable 
ambition. It is the intellectual salvation 
of many a man and woman hard pushed 
ior time for thought and meditation. 
Curiosity is a keen driver. Pride is an- 
other. Often these will serve to make us 
read when mere enjoyment would not. 
And we might just as well face the fact 
that there is no one thing so easy to forego 
as reading. Whether this is because it 
makes demand on qualities so different 
from those used for housekeeping or 
money-making, or whether reading can 
not become a habit, I do not know. But 


eiirie 4 


Frank Swinnerton pictures life as most of us 
live it, kindly, gently, but without sentimen- 
tality. His current novel is “Summer Storm” 


this I do know—that a person who may 
seem to be, who may think herself to be, 
devoted to books, an erstwhile inveterate 
reader, may easily find herself so ‘‘busy,” 
so submerged in details of a home or a 
business, that for months she will not open 
a book. Such a thing has happened not 
only once, but several times in my life. 
And so I say, all hail to the desire of busy 
housewives to “keep up’’! If it tides them 
over a period when it is difficult to find 
time or their minds are overwhelmed with 
professional demands, it has much virtue. 
Even if it is done as a substitute for a real 
love for reading, it has some value. At 
least it saves from vacuity, from mental 
destitution. And it may lead to a real 
love of books. It may adda literary flavor 
to an otherwise stupid conversation. It 
may put a polish on an otherwise dull 
personality. It may widen a narrow one. 
It may do many things to many people, 
and none of them harmful. So let us re- 
joice at the question, ‘“‘What must we read 
to be saved?” 

It is obvious that the answer must lie in 
the titles of current books—that is, books 
being generally read and discussed today, 
popular books, new books. 

There is a deal too much scorn for these 
books, and not space here to defend them. 
But we must remember that all writers of 
all times wrote for their contemporaries. 
It is these contemporaries who must pub- 


lish their books, buy them. Dante, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Hugo were writ- 
ing for their own people. And their books 
happened to live to our day only because 
we have some of the qualities which their 
contemporaries had, and so likewise 
appreciate them. 

We must remember, too, that it is those 
who read and like a book who make it live. 
There may be books which were ignored 
by their own generation and were suddenly 
“‘discovered”’ by later ones, but I remember 
none. Many books popular in their own 
day have failed to live to a later one. 
Sometimes an author is loved by a few 
in his own generation, ignored by another, 
and then taken up again by a still later 
one, as Herman Melville has been by ours. 
But usually a book which fails to find any 
appreciative readers on its appearance is 
pushed too far in the background of 
libraries and literature to be discovered by 
posterity. It is approval that keeps them 
alive. 

It is good to write a great book. It is 
good also to be one of those to hold 
“thumbs up” on it. We aresthe audience 
to which speak all living writers who would 
live in literature. We are the judges who, 
by accepting or rejecting, make a book live 
or die. What if we have to skim through 
much trash? Ours is a great privilege. By 
exercising it, we pay back our debt to the 
contemporaries of (Continued on pase 121) 


























REDFERN 


Some of the newest and smartest 
frocks from Paris have the draped- 
on-the-side movement, as in this 
charming one of red crépe de Chine 
with collar and cuffs of beige-pink 
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REDFERN 


Silver spangles glitter on this nile- 
green crépe-satin dinner frock from 
Redfern. Premet’s interestingly de- 
signed coat, left, is of gray-beige 
woolen trimmed with lynx collar 
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A coat of rain-proof gabardine, al 
lined with kasha, and an exceedingly 
smart sweater and skirt of woot 
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Slelen Koues, Director 


Y BOAT and by train, everywhere people are 
leaving for somewhere. ‘To Switzerland's 
cold mountains to the frozen waters of Lake 

Placid in our own country, to the sunny shores of 
Palm Beach in Florida, to the gay land of Bermuda 
—or, perhaps, just for a week-end—the winter 
vacation time has arrived. 

But whether one is traveling or not, certain sorts 
of clothes are generally needed. For sports, the 
simple two-piece dress of silk or wool, of the char- 
acter illustrated at the top of the page, is smart for 
the daytime. A shaggy flower of the material of 
the dress may be used on the shoulder. Belts are 
smart—wide, narrow, or in-between, of silk, wool, 
or soft leather. Many of the new sports dresses 
have tops of knitted wool, or silk-and-wool, or of 
some contrasting striped material. 

Hats for such a costume are of the soft, high- 
crowned felt variety, untrimmed. The smart sports 
coats are o: tweed, kasha, or a rougher material 
than for town wear, sometimes trimmed with fur. 


Of course, the shoes must be of lizard, calf-skin 
or suéde, with harmonizing lisle, wool, or silk stock- 
ings, according to the climate; the purse or hand- 
bag flat and of either suéde or calfskin, or kid; the 
gloves of chamois or suéde, of the pull-on variety 
a silk scarf, a handkerchief of a color rather than 
white; and jewelry, if it is worn, of the heavy type 
heavy bracelets and a heavy sports ring. Such is 
the smart costume for daytime wear in the country 
or at a resort. 

For town, the group below speaks for itself. First, 
a simple dress for shopping; in the center, a dress 
for luncheon, tea or bridge; and third, a smart coat 
of velvet. Another ccat, similar in line but ditierent 
in cut, is shown on the opposite page. 

The smart accessories for town wear are a little 
less severe than those for the country. The shoes 
have straps and higher heels and may be of suéde 
calfskin, lizard, or patent leather with the stockings 
of gun-metal or a new rose-taupe or beige-gray. Hats 
show a bit more variety, (Continued on page 115) 
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; A smart frock of black and red 
kasha, one of blue kasha sibe- 
line, and a ticred coat of velvet 
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Mary Nowitsky’s smart 
sports costume of dark green 
tweed with black leather belt, 
and two of Jane Régny’s: 
one, a sweater with breeches, 
the other a sweater and skirt 
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OR winter sports in winter resorts The divided skirt, the short circular skirt, or 
in the mountains of Europe and breeches and sweater. 
America, Paris decrees the mode. Soft, oiled, ski or snow shoes, with woolen ski 
Caps like helmets, or those of the socks turned over the tops of the shoes. 
northern Laplanders Woolen gloves, gay scarfs, brilliant stripes in 
Wool jersey, tweeds, or suede leathers caps and stockings. 
in dark and brilliant colors. Heavy top-coat, with deep pockets and fur collar. 




















Perfect for the south, Pa- 


j quin’s two-piece crépe de PAQUIN 
Chine frock, Lelong’s flan- 

nel coat, and a dotted fou- 
lard frock that has the new 
front fulness, also Lelong’s 

’ 

’ 





WINTER resorts in sunny lands, both here 
and abroad, attract the smart traveler. 
And for her, Paris detines the perfect wardrobe. 
For the daytime, the two-piece frock with 
plaited skirt, and a straight-line coat that har- 
monizes in fabric or color. 

High-crowned felt hat, usually untrimmed. 























For the afternoon, the printed frock 
that has all its fulness at the front. 
Much jewelry, and all kinds of it. 

For the evening, the glittering gown 


of lamé cloth or woven sequins, the \ 
soft chiffon dance frock, or the one of \ 
fine lace. Slippers elaborately trimmed. 
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HOW TO ORDER 
Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York City, will gladly 
purchase for you any of the 
clothes on these two pages. 
Send a complete description 
of the articles you want, giv- 
ing size and color desired, to- 
gether with check or money- 
order tocover the full amount 





This smart one-piece jersey frock in 
red, tan, navy, or green, has a tie sash, 
two pockets, side box-plaits, and 
matching crépe de Chine vestee, collar, 
and cuffs; 14 to 44; only $9.7 


This lovely evening frock is made of 

the sheerest chiffon and trimmed with 

embedde d rhinestones. The hlouse is 

double, ending in-a deep bow sash that 

ts tied to suit; sizes, 14 to 38; $18.75 
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Semi-Made Dresses 
Two semi-made frocks, left, come cut 
to your size; the first, two-piece flat 
crépe; the second, one-piece wool 
crépe; leather belt included with 
each; collar, cuffs, skirt plaiting on 
both, and hemstitching and em- 
broidery on first all finished; flat 
crépe in French or navy blue, green, 
or beige; $10.05; the wool, navy or 
black with red; brown or green with 
beige; only $6.50; both sizes, 14 to 42 






A pretty two-piece frock of crépe- 
backed satin, the blouse of the crépe, 
the skirt, plaited in front, of satin; 
contrasting silk flower; 14 to 

green, black, Valencia blue; $29.50 


The evening frock, charming for danc- 
ing parties, comes in the loveliest 
shades of coral, orchid, red, or in black 
or white, and has a separate crépe de 
Chine slip; 14 to 38; only $18.75 
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The three smart froc ks in the center 
of the page, at the bottom, are all nex 
and pret the first one-piece of 
Canton crépe, with a slight 
bloused , the wrap-over part in 
front box-p ited and tied at side 
witha l the crépe. Bow at back 


of collar. Vest of flesh chiffon and 
silver s hing. cuffs the samc; navy 
black, cocoa, or gray; 36 to 44; $39.50 


Jue of 


newest afler 


the most popular of the 
oon frocks is the one of 
satin in the center of the page, below. 
It has the graceful, flattering Vionnet 
sleeve, contrasting crépe collar and 
iin back, lie be lt, kick 
plaits in front, and it is trimmed 
with silver-colored buttons; collar 
may be ope oor closed; blac k, cocod 
brown, or slale blue; 14 lo 20; $22.75 





cuffs, a 


A smart and slenderizing frock is the 
hird of the group in the center below. 
Of crépe de Chine, the wrap-over 
skirt has four flat slit tiers in the 
front, the back is plain and flat with 
atie sash, the cuffs are trimmed with 
crépe de Chine bands and sel f- 
covered buttons, and the gilet is flesh- 
colored crépe de Chine; buckle at 
side; navy, black, wine; 34 to 44; $24 
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atlernoo) 06 perfect for 
t/ ley ma? he ishes to be 
smartly dressed. It has a slender- 
icing line in the tiered skirt and the 
graceful front drape r The tie rs 20 
all the wav around, with invertea 
plaits in fri ham pagne satin 
vestee; novell = blac k, ereen, 
beige, or ru brown; 341044; $29.50 
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pretty frocks for wear ai 
extreme left and right below) 
$1.05 each. Both washable, 
t is printed cotton pongee, 
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plait belt tied in back; tabs 
button trimmed; bone buckle at 
neck; tan with blue, red, or orchid 
jigures. Right, checked gingham, 
while with pink, green, blue, or 
brown check; both 16 to 18, or 36 to 46 
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HOW TO ORDER 


Send check or money-order 
to Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service, 119 W. 40th St., 
N. Y. C., together with com- 
plete description as to size, 
color, and location on page. 
If necessary to exchange or re- 
turn anything, send to Good 
Housekeeping,not totheshop 
Other smart clothes, page 187 
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Crépe de Chine Crépe de Chine 

























| nighigown cn- nightgown (third 
tirely handmade circle) plaited in 
| first circle) ane Jront; yoke and bot- 
| trimmed with a tom of cream Valen- 
} 
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j charming appli- ciecnes lace; yellow, L 
gué of ercen crépe pe j;, Sli sh pink; ; — 
de Chine flowers 34 to go; $4.05. 
a? t andhand-embroid- Hand embroidcred ~ . 
d i eryin green silk, It crf pe de Chine com- oA 
y & comes in either bination (center ree 
} flesh or white; circle), flesh-pink or > . 


34 to 44; $7.50 peach; 34 to 44; $2.05 
Pretty crépe de Chine step-ins (above) trimmed 
with cream Valenciennes lace and appliqué of 
embroidered crépe de Chine flowers; peach, 
flesh, white, orchid; 19 to 23" lengths; $3.05. 
Cream lace brassiere, satin straps, satin rosette, 
batiste appliqué of flowers; 32 to 36; $1.50 


Crépe de Chine combination, above, with 
Valenciennes lace and flower appliqué; flesh- 
pink, ve lloz , peach, green, 34 lo 44; $4.05 
Charming robe, left; crépede Chine; coral, orchid, 
rose, black, turquoise, copen- or French-blue; 14 
to 44; only $0.65; wool-albatross-lined; $16.05 


Hand-made batiste combination, below, hand- 
made lace and embroidery; tab is stitched; white; 
3440.44; $1.45. Lovely sheer linen nightgown, 
below, V neck of net and embroidery; white, flesh, 
pink, yellow; 34 to 40; $3.95. Satin mules, 
right, pink, blue, black, turquoise; $4.50 


Fine batiste vest and step-ins, below, hand 
hemstitched and embroidered, filet lace beading, 
satin ribbon; while only; vest, 34 to 44; step-i 

IQ lo 23” lengths; $1.05 each. Hand-made 
batiste nightgown, below, round yoke of hand- 
made crochet and silk ribbon; white; 14 to 17; $2 








HOW TO ORDER 
Send check or money-order to Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C., together 
with complete description of the articles you desire, 
giving size, color and location on the page, and we will 
gladly purchase for you. Additional lingerie on page 187 
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signed an attractive and complete set, 

consisting of counterpane, 
«arf, three-piece vanity set, and boudoir 
pillow. Worked in French knots with silk 
floss in shades of French blue and rose, 
these pieces are charming made of voile 
hemstitched in cross-barred effect. 


This 
material shows clearly on the round pillow. 4 
A 


Fs the Colonial room, above, is de- 


The dresser scarf, vanity set, and pillow 
are offered as follows, with the designs 
stamped on hemstitched voile, ready to be 
embroidered: stamped scarf, 18 x 36 in., 
with silk floss, is $1.25; three-piece stamped 
vanity set, with floss, is $1; round stamped 


dresser 


























pillow with back (16 in. wide) is $1.25 with 
floss. Directions sent with each piece. 
Hot-Iron Pattern No. 7105, 25¢, carries 
designs for bedspread and sham, which 
may be made of any material desired. 
Hot-Iron Pattern No. 7102, 25¢, carries 
silhouette designs and directions for paint- 
ing window and parchment shades, also 
floral pattern for lamp shade in room below. 
The quilted patchwork quilt at left has 
all the charm of the delightful old quilts of 
our grandmothers. Hot-Iron Pattern No 
7104, 50C, carries designs for border and 
center of quilt with directions for quilting. 
Double pattern for twin-bed quilts is goc. 








HOW TO ORDER 
NEEDLEWORK 
PATTERNS 


The patterns or stamp- 
ed pieces for designs 
illustrated here may be 
ordered at the prices 
listed. Read captions 
carefully, state pattern 
wanted, and send cor- 
rect amount of money 
in stamps, check, or 
money-order to Anne 

Orr,Good Housekeeping 








The hooked rug, shown on floor of 
this room and photographed at right, 
may be made of colored rags or wools 
tn rose, orchid, tan, blue and yellow 
with a black background. No. 6602, 
price $1.50, has the design stamped 
in full color on burlap, ready to be 
worked. 33 skeins of wool cost $0.90 
Rug frame is $1.50. Hook, 27¢ 
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Designs in this room come as follows: Hot-Iron 
Pattern No. 7103, 25¢, carries designs for bed- 
spread and sham, including 5 circular rose medallions 


for cut-work embroidery (detail at top of page, left) 


and 5 rose sprays (detail on pillow at left). Double 
pattern for curtains, pillows, etc.,45c. Sampler No. 
6510, shown on wall, comes stamped on linen ready 
to be worked. It is $1 with directions. Floss to work 
sampler is 75¢ extra. Canvas over which to work 
owner’s name and dale is 15¢. Hot-Iron Pattern No. 
7102, 25c, has design and directions for painting 
parchment lamp shade here and shades in room above 


re ANNE ORR’S NEW 
NEEDLEWORK 
SUPPLEMENT 


If you haven’t a copy 
of Anne Orr’s new 
Needlework Supple- 
ment, No. 6, you should 
send for it at once. It 
will give you new in- 
spiration and sugges- 
tions for all kinds of 
needlework—cross- 
stitch, tapestry, sam- 
plers, rugs, bags, hand- 
kerchiefs, aprons, pil- 
lows, etc. Send 10c. for 
Supplement No. 6, to 
Anne Orr, Good Heuse- 
keeping, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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AKING decided statements 
about the period dress is a hazard- 
ous proceeding. Periods of human 
evolution of any kind are never cut off 
sharply like pieces of cake. Rather, 
they merge into one another like the colors 
of soft brick ice-cream. One can not tell 
exactly where one ends and the next be 
gins. So it is with changing fashion. A 
glance through the fashion plates of old 
magazines in our libraries illustrates 
this. As you turn from one picture 
directly to another dated a few vears later, 
a definite idea of the underlying trend 
comes from the jumbled and varied mass. 
In Colonial days dresses were made, al- 
ways by hand, to last a lifetime, sometimes 
being bequeathed in wills—doing service 
for two or three generations. Styles did 
not change so quickly as they do now; it 
took much longer to remodel a fixed sil 
houette. A gentlewoman of 1660 would 
have looked not a bit like a relic of old 
decency, had she appeared then in a gown 
of the cut of 1622. 
It is hard to reconcile with the crude 
conditions of the New World the elaborate 





1760 


apparel which, reliable informa 

tion tells us, was worn by people of 

much means and social standing. 

One must remember these were 

the days before our own and the 

French Revolutions. England 

and her court, with everybody 

else imitating as far as possible, 

were going through a period of 
frenzied extravagance. The wealthy 
planters and their families sent to Eng 
land for their smallest necessities. It is 
said that they tried to be even more 
I:nglish than their brethren and sisters 
in the homeland. As every ship brought 
its quota of luxuries and fine raiment, 
itis safe to assume that the smart class 
were, at the most, not more than a year 
behind England. 

How unimaginable it seems to us now: 
even the superior males of the species 
that is, the gay mid-seventeenth-century 
English cavaliers, who came flocking from 
Oliver Cromwell's domination to the more 
lively Carolina and Virginia Colonies 
were stepping out, for Sunday best, in 
stays, velvet and satin doublets with wide 
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By Laura Hubbare 


lace collars, breeches that met wide boots 
ruffled at the top with lace, wide-rimmed 
beaver hats with plumes, and they were 
carrying muffs. 

About 1712 began the first American 
reign of the hoop-skirt. At first they were 
rather flat in front and back, and swayec 
out on each side somewhat like wings in the 
wrong place; in 1735 they were projecting 
out all the way around like a wheel, wit 
the largest circumference at the hips 
poker stuck in a drum gives a rough ideé 
of this silhouette. Later on, they change 
to bell-shape; then gradually wasted away 
died, and went to their last resting-place in 
the attic about 1778. 

Until the early beginning of the nine- 
teenth century there were no fashion 
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plates; jointed dolls arrayed in the latest 
styles were sent out from France to the 
different countries, and many of the Eng- 
lish ones eventually reached the Colonies. 
After serving their purpose here, I suppose, 
they fell from their high estate into eager 
little hands, just like other less dis- 
tinguished dollies. 

Of fabrics used before the Revolution, 
besides the familiar damasks, brocades, 
velvets, satins, flannels, broadcloths, 
serges, linens, chintzes, and cambrics, are 
names of many materials well known to 
shopkeepers then, but now obsolete. Two 
of the most popular were tabby, a sort of 
watered-silk cloth, and linsey-woolsey, a 
heavy, coarse linen and wool material. Our 
humble calico was then highly honored, 
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even to the extent of sometimes 
being lined with silk; taffeta was 
called “taffaty.” 

Although bonnets and _ hats 
were worn after the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, hoods 
and mantles furnished the most 
common outdoor covering. Masks 
protected the beauty of fair ladies 
from the sauciness of the sun and the inso- 
lence of the wind—and kindly covered the 
features of their ugly sisters. We usually 
think of patches and powder as being con- 
temporary, but a reliable writer of historic 
dress in this country tells us that patches 
were worn from about 1649 to 1760, and 
powder only from 1720 to 1778. 

Toward the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century with war clouds looming darkly 
overhead, it became a matter of much pride 
and patriotism, with the rich and grand as 
well as the poor and humble, to wear 
only domestic goods. Spinning wheels 
were kept forever humming, and spinning- 
wheel parties were the most popular of 
social events. 

Then, after that unforgetable April 






night when Paul Revere rode right 
into our United States histories so glori- 
ously, and the battle of Bunker Hill had 
been fought and won, every one was too 
seriously engaged otherwise to be at home 
when Dame Fashion called. 

Between the revolutionary and the early 
nineteenth-century periods, a sort of ser- 
pentine silhouette appeared—all bust and 
bustle. It, however, was short lived. By 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
instead of the fashion dolls, monthly maga- 
zines with fashion plates, published in 
France and England, were being sent regu- 
larly to the United States. France at 
this time was bewitched with a craze for 
the Grecian classic in dress. There is, 
however, little evidence that the exagger- 
ated extremes of this fashion were reached 
in America. 

Fabrics had changed greatly now, to suit 
this new silhouette—the one nearest like 
nineteen hundred and twenty-six. Aban 
doned were all stiff heavy materials, re- 
placed by soft clinging muslins, gauzes, 
and crepes. One performance the ultra- 
fashionable (Continued on page 98) 


HE natural, uncorseted figure is 
lovely as long as it lasts, but most 
of us find it is precariously short 
lived. All too soon appears the dangerous 
age when the easy, graceful poise of the 
vouthful figure passes and the feared 
middle-age spread descends upon us. It is 
the wise woman who will not allow herself 
to become unattractive in size and contour, 
who will watch closely for the first signs of 
fat or extra weight, and who will at once 
take herself in hand to check them 
Sometimes extra weight is due to over 
eating, other times to lack of proper exer 
cise, but in most cases, excess fat, the 
spread we speak of, is due to faulty 
posture, and bad posture is generally due 
to lack of support to the body. Nearly all 
women need some kind of support at the 
back, over the hips, and across the 
abdomen, something to prevent the fatigue 
posture which is so common these days, and 
which shows itself in rounded shoulders or 
an exaggerated curve at the back, and a 
protruding stomach. 


Fatigue Posture 
Aside from being unhealthy, fatigue 
posture is unattractive and handicaps the 
woman who would be smartly and stylishly 
lressed. The mode for many seasons past 
nas demanded the slender-line figure, and 
in this present day of straight coats and 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 
‘*By their trade-mark you shall 
know them,’’ is an axiom we 
wish to impress upon our read- 
ers. Not only does the manu- 
facturer stand behind his trade- 
mark and you, but Good 
Housekeeping also. The corsets 
and underwear on thes¢ pages 
are selected to help you buy 
them in your own town. If you 
can not find them, write to Good 
Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th,N. Y. 











1 bod h) ‘fp port th t 1 light, 

y Si vible, and of smart design is this 
PP. N. Practical Front comfolett 
< ith bra ie re atta hed, first igure ° 

as well as the laced-in-front corset 


For wear with the brief skirt of to- 
day, Vanity Fair Silk Mills have 
designed the tricot glove silk Jack- 
ies at the left. The tricot gown 
wears and launders beautifully 


A charming pajama set, from the 
Gordon Hosiery Co., comes in 
lovely shades of peach, maize, or 
blue; the lace-trimmed Gordon vest 
and panties, in pink shades only 


dresses and vouthful silhouettes, it is abso- 
lutely necessary. ifone wishes to besmart.to 
be as slender looking as possible. To attain 
or to keep the slender line is not so diff- 
cult as some think, and one certain way of 
approaching slenderness is to wear a 
girdle or corset that fits—but be sure that 
it tits perfectly. Corsets should give onea 
feeling of natural and carefree poise and 
comfort, never of confinement or restric- 
tion. If the corset is not comfortable, if it 
binds you, it does not fit and therefore will 
give you an appearance of stiffness instead 
of ease. All the best corset designers and 
makers urge women to have their corsets 
fitted to the body, and to take proper care 
of them. 


The Care of Corsets 


Corsets should be laundered regularly, 
just like any other garment. The oftener 
corsets are washed, the less chance for 
dust or dirt to get set in them, and the 
easier they will be to take care of. If the 
corsets are made of materials of high 
quality, as they should be, and if they 
are washed carefully, there is no danger of 
shrinkage or damage to the materials. 
Specific directions for washing come with 
most nationally-distributed corsets. It is 
most practical to have two pairs of them, 
so there may be plenty of time for drying. 

The corsets and girdles shown on these 
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A newt ) undergarment is the 


Warnerette, left ith litted brassiere top 
(p porters are attached and 
concealed underneath the skirt. The 
Redfer rp-around, right, easy lo 
vt into, fy an wljustable reducing model 


two pages were chosen for their quality 
and to suit the different types of figures, 
some for the more mature and heavier 
woman, others for the slender, younger 
person. Some of them have extra ab- 
dominal support in inside elastic belts, 
some have brassiéres attached, others 
double lacings, all designed to give proper 
support to the body. 


Specially Designed Corset 

One interesting new type is the Warner- 
ette at the top of this page, which is a 
brassi¢re and step-in, with concealed hose 
supporters. It slips on over the head and 
makes an attractive single undergarment, 
easily laundered. The brassiére comes 
down to the waist. The Spencer corsets, 
opposite, are not sold in stores, but 
through representative corseti¢éres, women 
who are trained to make an analysis of 
the individual igure, take exact measure- 
ments, and have the corset or girdle made 
to order. The H. & W. corsette, at the 
bottum of the page, is made 
With a belt that fits and supports 
the abdomen and back, allowing 
the corsette to lie perfectly flat 
against the body. The Bien Jolie 
corsette, at the bottom, left, is an- 
other of the newer designs in 
brassiére and corset combined in 
one piece. The P. N. Practical 
Front comfolette, in the center of 
the opposite page, left, laces in 
front and has a brassiéve attached, 


7 . ° . 
Not a bulge nor a wrinkle in this 
Bien Jolie corsette, a long brassiére 
and corset combined in one garment, 


woman who 
Smartest clothes 


shes to wear the 


designed especially for the larger 
wes 
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KAYSER 


Soft and lovely lingerie will add to 
one’s appearance of slenderness, 
and the same care should be given 
to its selection as lo the right girdle 
or corset. The Kayser vest and 
bloomers, above, are made of tie 
sheerest Italian silk and are 
trimmed with very fine Valenciennes 
lace and rows of narrow tucking 
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The corsets above are made to order, after 
a dest ription of the heure the posture,and 
com plete body measurements are taken 
The step-in corset at the left, made to 


measure, 18 a cersel, as is 


the supporting corsel at the rrohet 


sup por ting 


a corset to give the straight, slender line 
and the proper support needed for beauti- 
ful posture. This garment comes in all 
sizes, and is ideal for the matronly type. 
The P. N. Practical Front corset, second 
figure. laces in front over flat hooks, and 
comes in brocaded silks and in satins in 
soft pink shades. Both garments of this 
make are designed for the definite purpose 
of giving support to the body. to correct 
posture. and to build underneath the 
clothes a slender, attractive line for the 
figure. 


Smart Designs in Underwear 

Some of the newest things in lovely un- 
derwear of knitted and Italian silks are 
shown on these pages, too. The Vanity 
Fair Jackies, at the bottom of the opposite 
page, left, have been designed for wear 
with short skirts. They are made of tricot 
glove silk and cover the knees, avoiding 
the bulkiness so often found in bloomers. 
They come in lovely shades, dark as well 
as pastel. The Gordon pajama set 
on the same page is made of knitted 
silk and is soft and lovely to the 
touch. The Kayser set at the 
top of this page. center, is beauti 
fully trimmed with rows of rarrow 
Valenciennes lace, the bloomers 
and vest matching in color and 
trimming. Tor most women these 
/ garments are exceedingly practical 
because thev launder so easily and 


generally do not require pressing. 


So that the very large woman may 

have a corset to give her a slender 

line, tie belt corsette at the left has 

been designed. The inside belt fits 

snugly and holds the flesh firmly 

7 in unbroken lines, perfectly flat 
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CCESSORIES and under-things play 
so important a part in the success of 
the costumes of today that the 

smartly-dressed woman, when planning her 
wardrobe, balances each minute detail, 
mindful of color scheme and type of cos- 
tume, as well as the relation of each article 
to the other, and to the costume as a whole 
In the present mode, the silhouette follows 
the graceful outlines of the bodv, emerging 
below the hips into plaits, panels, tiers, and 
all sorts of fluttering draperies, except in 
the case of the tailored frock, where the 
straight silhouette still prevails. Here 
there is plenty of room for movement with 
out the feeling of width. Under-things, 
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Realm of 
By Caroline Gray 


therefore, should be few and not over-full. 

After the confusion and rush of the holi- 
would it not be well for us 
quietly to take stock of our wearing ap 
parel, under as well as outer; to assort and 
classify the things which must be repaired 
and the materials we have on hand with 
which to do the repairing, not neglecting 
to discard those that are beyond rejuven 
ation. In this way we often discover for- 
gotten and unused treasures, which, even 
if partially worn and unfit for use, may be 
recut and adapted to something of a dif- 
ferent character. From lists thus made at 
our leisure, an opportunity is afforded also 
to replenish wisely our lingerie supply at 
the January “white sales.” 

In the class to be repaired often will 
be found step-ins and nightgowns showing 
evidence of wear in a few places, while the 
rest of the fabric will be as strong and 
hese will recut to 
advantage as slips and waist-and-bloomer 
combinations (such as those at right above 
for vounger sisters. Or. in the case of a step 
in slightly worn only around the bottom, the 
upper portion may be cut off and used 
without alteration as a camisole top for a 
wool skirt to be worn with a 
of the smart, new Cardigan 
jackets, ill strated on page 157. 

The small boy at the top of the page is 
smartly clad in a charming little suit which 
came out of almost nothing, so small was 
the quantity of each kind of material re- 
quired for it The back of father’s eve ning 
shirt, which could be utilized equally 
well for petticoat tops and underwaists, 
provided ample material for the white 
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serviceable as ever. 
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blouse while a blue linen dress, too scant for 
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older sister's up-to-the-minute taste. wa: 
a delightful find for the mannish, littl 
trousers of this suit. 

The charming step-in illustrated at left 
below, was the happy outcome of remodeling 
a crépe de Chine nightgown. Correspon¢- 
ing with the flare and movement of the 
mode, this step-in shows a decided swing 
below the hips. The soft fabric, however 
clings closely to the figure and does not ad¢ 
bulk where none is wanted. The bottom 
of the circular skirt, which makes the lowe 
part of the garment, may be picoted a1 
edged with lace or bound. 

The cleverly devised combination step 
in and under-slip (Continued on page 177 
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How to Order 
Patterns fi ’ Frock 


J-100 come in sizes 
34 to 42 and are 50¢ 
apiece. Patterns for 
Frock J-101, in sizes 
34 lo 42, are 50€ 
apiece. Order by pat- 
tern number and size, 
sending your remit- 
tance in stamps, 
check, or money-order. 
Address Good House- 
keeping Pattern Ser- 
vice, 119 West goth 
St., New York, N.Y. 


J-100 





Patterns 
The dress 


with the dolman sleeve 
mav be fashioned of 
crépe satin (using the 
dull and shiny sides), 
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‘frocks ‘YOU Can MAKE Jor Yourrelf 


In the Season’s Smart Mode 


ITH every season there are one or 
two of the French models that 


“catch the eye” to such an extent 
that, with slight variations, they become 
the mode of the year. Here are two such 
models. One is an afternoon dress with 
the new dolman sleeve, and the other a 
sports frock. Though smart, they are 
easy to make and suited to any number 
of materials from silk to wool. 

The girl who makes her own clothes may 

as smart as, if not smarter than, the 
woman who spends a great deal on dress, 
if she will follow three basic rules. First, 
choose the right style; second, make the 
dress with all the exactness and care of 
finish which the best dressmaker employs; 
third, buy materials of good quality. 
_ Under the first heading of choosing the 
right styie comes the question of color. 


Do not overlook the fact that color is style 
or the lack of it. This year, for instance, 
black, the greens, and the lovely new reds 
are very smart indeed, and in the right 
shade they make the dress that would look 
somewhat dowdy in an ordinary taupe or 
blue look extremely smart. So in the 
afternoon dress choose, for instance, the 
new red, making the dress of crépe satin 
with the dull side used for the main part of 
the dress and the satin side for the sleeves. 
Another smart combination would be vel- 
vet and semi-sheer crépe, such as crépe 
Elizabeth; or crépe de Chine, Canton or 
flat cr¢épe in two tones of the same color. 
There is a waist lining in this dress to 
which the waist and skirt are joined, thus 
allowing the waist to blouse as much as 
desired. Do not let it blouse too much, 
however, or it will look dowdy. The sleeves 


are joined around the very large armholes 
to the main part of the dress, front and 
back. The dress may be made entirely of 
one material by seaming it around the large 
armholes. The skirt has a few tucks on the 
left hip to give the new single side flare. 

The sports dress, which also has a waist 
lining foundation, would be smart in crépel 
la, kasha, rep, frisca, jersey, or dull crépe. 
On sports and tailored clothes this winter 
the waist-line is nearly always indicated 
by a buckled belt either of leather or of the 
material. The new and unusual collar, 
also the vestee, of this dress may be fash- 
ioned of a contrasting color if desired. To 
insure a well-tailored frock, the front skirt 
section should be machine-plaited, and the 
button holes in the blouse made by a tailor. 
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Writes of Athens, Ancient 
and Modern; her next Letter will 


Come from Constantinople 





















General Pangalos, who steered the 
Grecian ship of state through many 
troubled waters. But, characteristi 
cally, his reform program came to 
an end in revolution and his downfall 
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At Daphne, near Athens, the old Byzantine 
church still carries the message of a civiliza- 


tion and an art long vanished from the earth 
ot 







there proved an especially 
agreeable one: Mr. Winship, 
the American Consul, whose 














kindness to us during our 








EAR AUGUSTA: 
I have often 
written youof the 
reluctance which 
I inevitably feel to leave a 
city where I have enjoyed 
myself very much in order 
to go to another, no matter 
how alluring the prospects 
of further enjoyment at my 
destination may be. If the 
old adage is true that it is 
better to endure the ills we 
have than fly to others 
that we know not of, the 
same, it seems tome, is true 
of the pleasures: and never 
have I fallen more com- 
pletely a prey to such re- 
luctance than I did in 
Cairo, which is surely one 
of the most delightful cities 
on the face of the earth. 
The last week we were 


entire stay had been great 
invited us to a farewell din 
ner and took us afterward for a sail on the 
Nile in a felucca—the native sail-boat with 
the strange slim mast, curved like a bow. 
Judge Crabites, the American member ot 
the Mixed Court in Cairo, which functions 
in much the same manner as the Mixed 
Court in Shanghai, and Mrs. Crabites, who 
were fellow-guests on this occasion, in- 
vited us to a farewell luncheon, at which 
the hospitality of their home city—New 
Orleans—and their adopted city seemed 
perfectly blended in a delicious repast; In 
fact, each day brought with it some fresh 
expression of cordiality. Then, on the last 
day of all, Mr. Winship took us to Helouan, 
the famous health resort, past the summer 
palace of the king, and the fields of glossy, 
fluffy cotton plants which border the 
“Great River”; through quaint clay vil- 
lages baking in the heat, with swarming 
children holding out their hands tor 
baksheesh; and stopping for tea near one 
of these villages, at the Diamanti (ale. 
where the little gay green tables are set 







































behind a high, gay, green lattice at the 
water’s very edge, and we watched the 
golden sun go down behind the dark palm 
trees, after it had flooded field and desert 


and stream with its mellow light. The 
next morning there was a compartment re- 
served for us in the crowded train by Mr. 
Winship’s cuvasse, who stood beaming be- 
side it, hi: baggy, cream-colored trousers 
looking wider than ever, his gold-braided 
jacket more snug. All our kind friends 
came to see us off, bearing stuffed dates, 
and flowers, and other offerings; and at 
eleven o'clock a rattling wicker tea-basket, 
containing steaming tea and thin sand- 
wiches and thick plum cake, miraculously 
made its appearance, and we all exclaimed, 
as we devoured its welcome contents, 

“Oh, we can’t possibly like Greece so 
well as this!” 

By the time we had finally embarked, 
however, we were inclined to change our 
minds. The same for. alities which had 
made our arrival in Egypt, seven weeks 
earlier, a disagreeable experience, were re- 
peated upon our departure, and proved no 
less disagreeable. We joggled over cobble- 
stones to the quarantine station to be 
officially declared untainted by noxious 
diseases; we had our passports examined 
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for the seventh time; we * 


were surrounded by 
countless beggars de- 





manding baksheesh, by " 
ragged porters who be- ie 
came so agitated at our be 
delay in surrendering our Hd 
belongings to them that less 
they shook their fists in Re 
our faces. When the be 
Famaka finally steamed E 
out of the harbor, my one ee 
sensation was of the pro- 

found relief that accom- 


panies escape. This relief, 
however. was short-lived: 
I was scarcely settled in 
my steamer chair when the 
chiei steward appeared and said he would 
like to see my passport and that of “the two 
young men.” Refraining with difficulty 
from asking how we could possibly have 
incriminated ourselves since we mounted 
the gang-plank—when the passports had 
last been examined-—I went and got them; 
they were returned to me just in time to 
be inspected by the officers who boarded 
the ship as we came into the harbor of 
Pirzus, when we stood in line for an hour 
before they were surrendered tous. They 





High on the 
Acropolis rise 
the marble pil- 
lars of the Par- 
thenon, more 
beautiful, even 
in its ruined 
grandeur, than 
any building of 
the modern world 
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These three youngsters photographed with 
Mrs. Keyes performed their graceful native 
dances at the Tappion Orphanage in Athens 


were demanded again as we went down the 
gang-plank, and again before we were per 
mitted to leave the Customs House. | 
discovered later that this port is a singu 
larly beautiful one, but I did not discover 
it at the time of landing. I was entirely 
occunied with showing my passport. 
Greece is undoubtedly one of the most 


beautiful countries in the world, and 
Athens, her capital city, blessed with a 
perfect climate, enriched with peerless 


historical and (Continued on page 178) 
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The Story of a Man 
Who Found in the Great War 


The Answer 


A Résumé of Earlier Instalments 


r | SMHERE is an absolute limit to the 
amount of sacrifice a man can 
accept from his wife—and still re- 

tain his self-respect and the respect of his 

wife. I had reached that limit. 

Fay married me without counting the 
cost. Through the five yearsof hardship her 
courage never wavered. She never spoke 
acomplaint. Yet I felt every day the con- 
trast, the hardships which she must be 
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enduring as the wife of a drudge in a pub- 
lishing house, after her life in the home of 
her millionaire father. 

Each year, on the anniversary of our 
elopement, a letter came to her from his 
lawyer, offering her everything if she would 
forsake me and return. Did she feel the 
temptation? I could not tell. Yet I felt it 
for her. 

All my efforts for a swift success went 
wrong. And while I was mak- 
ing them—working all night, 
often, after a day of frenzied 
toil writing plays, books, 
novels, anything for fame and 
fortune—Fay was left to her 
own devices. Her friends 
were all in the United States, 
where her father had returned 


IY HEN 


after her defection. For society she had 
only my former tutor, Bob Aiken, a 
professor at Oxford, who had assumed the 
réle of literary mentor to me and volunteer 
escort to her. 

Finally I completed a book and sent it to 
an agent, insisting that he preserve my 
anonymity. As I might have anticipated, 
he sent it at once to the publishing house 
where I was a reader. I passed it on with 
faint praise. Mr. Bimport decided to 
publish it over my veto. 

When it was out, I told Fay. 
congratulations impressed me by their 
lack of enthusiasm. We came to open 
recriminations. And I knew then that he 
would enlist his wide literary acquaintance 
to ruin the sale. I was right, but a worse 
thing happened. Somehow—lI dared sus- 
pect Aiken’s agency—the secret of my 
authorship reached Bimport. 

In my despondency my attention was 
attracted by a book on_ investment. 
Chance threw the author in my way, 
and he agreed to instruct me how to 
beat the stock market. The only real 
dependence I possessed was six thousand 
pounds. I trusted him with them, won, 
won again—then he disappeared. I had no 
receipts from him, nothing. We could no 
longer continue even our present poverty- 
stricken style of living. 

I decided to set Fay free. In secret I 
bought a bag, a suit of clothes. I wrote a 
note and pinned on my old coat asking that 
the finder notify my wife. Left it on the 
edge of the Embankment. Loitering idly, 
I saw a policeman pick up the coat, read 
the note, walk hurriedly away. 

The next day | was on shipboard, on my 
way to Canada. 


Aiken's 


Raising him, I at- 
tempted to give him 
water. “Barry, don’t 
you know me?” The 
barrage had lifted; now 
it settled down with 
vindictive intensity 
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T WAS two 

years since I 

had taken 

flight to Can- 

ada, and seven almost to the month since 
from Folkestone I had embarked on my 
romantic honeymoon. And here I was not 
only back in England, but back in Folke- 
Stone, seated on one of the benches of the 
esplanade, listening to the distant thump- 
ing of a military band and watching the 
August evening drift, like golden smoke, 
across the heaving grayness of the English 
Channel. I was so miraculously changed 
that had Fay halted in front of me, I doubt 
whether she would have recognized me. 
I was picturing her, as I had pictured her 


for two years without cessation. My 
exact thought was, ‘There are women 
who follow men all their lives.”’ 

At the other end of the bench a girl 
seated herself. 

“There are women who follow men all 
their lives,” I reflected. And then, “The 
most difficult part of marriage is to stay 
married.” 

The old game commenced in which I put 
myself on trial, rearguing each motive 
that had led up to my pretended suicide. 
I was no longer the same man. I was con- 
fident and self-reliant, as athletic and 
tanned in spirit as I was in my physical 
appearance. Because of this re-birth I 
believed myself capable of the impartiality 
of a stranger in the verdict I formulated. 
Looking back across the gulf to those 
Battersea days, I saw myself as a man 
nerve-shattered by too much striving. I 
had been afraid of everything—my em- 
ployer, my future, my own judgment. If 
I had not left Fay, there was no telling 
to what depths I might have dragged her. 


Tested by normal standards, I had been 
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unbalanced and cowardly; but by the 
standards of a lover whose remaining gift 
was to die for her, I had chosen the one 
magnanimous course that lay open. So 
my verdict took the form of a question 
What else could I have done? 

If I had been assured that she had made 
a wise use of my sacrifice, the burden on 
my conscience would have been lighter 
But from the midnight when I had tiptoed 
like a thief from the flat, no word had 
reached me of what had transpired. 1 
possessed no means of alleviating my 
anxiety. If I set about making inquiries 
I ran the risk of notifying Fay that I was 
still clive. My death from drowning ought 
to have been presumed at once; I had pre- 
pared every proof that would make the 
presumption conclusive. However alive 
she still was to me, to her I was two years 
dead. I must do nothing which would 
cause her to suspect a resurrection. A\l- 
most certainly she had rejoined her family 
in America. Possibly she was remarried. 
To learn that she was remarried would be 
almost a boon. It would place her as faa 
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beyond my reach as if my body had truly 
drifted out to sea past that monstrous 
and unheeding London. 

The girl at the other end of the bench 
rose undecidedly—then sat down again. 
The band had ceased playing. She ad- 
dressed me through the dusk. 

“You remind me of my Willie. 
too beautiful to die.” 

The adjective surprised me. I supposed 
she was poking fun. Glancing slowly in 
her direction, I tried to discern what man- 
ner of girl she was. All I could make out 
was a blur of foamy muslin against the 
summer darkness. 

“I’m sure Willie would be as honored 
as I am by the resemblance.” 

With that I swiveled round so as to 
turn my back on her. 

Her remark about my being “too beauti- 
ful to die’ was not actually so nonsensical 
as I have represented it. I was attired in 
a subaltern’s uniform, at a time when a 
junior officer’s life was often worth less 
than a twenty-four hours’ purchase. Now 
that the band was silent, from across the 
Channel one could hear a growling rum- 
bling. The battle of the Somme was in 
progress, to which any day I might be 
summoned. 


You're 
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UT of the darkness the girl at the 
other end of the bench again ad- 
dressed me. 

“Vou didn’t like my saying that you re- 
minded me of Willie. I can’t see why. I 
meant it as a compliment. If you hadn’t 
reminded me, I shouldn’t have spoken to 
you.” 

I couldn’t leave her now; she had con- 
victed me of impoliteness. I asked the 
question which I had been trying to avoid, 

“Who was Willie?” 

She hesitated. I could feel her hesi- 
tation. 

“Do you ever feel lonely?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“Sometimes.” 

“T should think you would, with your 
chance of going West.” 

“That doesn’t trouble me.” 

“You soldiers all say that. You don’t 
mean it. Willie said it, too. He couldn't 
have meant it; he had me to leave be- 
hind.” 

“Then Willie was a soldier?” 

She sat motionless, till her hands flashed 
up, stifling acry. “Was is right.” 

It was the oddest experience, being com- 
pelled to listen to the heart-break of this 
child-woman. 

“Why have you chosen me, a complete 
stranger, with whom to discuss a subject 
which must be sacred?” 

“You're so like him. Sitting looking at 
you has made me feel all swollen up. 
You're swollen up, too. Long before you 
noticed me, I was watching you.” 

I laughed disowningly. Across the 
Channel the hoarse laughter of the guns 
replied. I said: “I’ve not seen your face. 
If we met again tomorrow, I shouldn't 
recognize you. If I can be of any service 
by forming an audience, please make use 
of me.” 

“You'll let me speak to you as though 
we were pals?” she burst out gratefully. 

“And I think we had better stay just 
where we are,”’ I checked her, for the blur 
of muslin seemed to be moving nearer. 


When Is AlwaysP 


The tale she told was so naive that any 


uneasiness I had felt was quieted. It com- 
menced in far-off days, when all that most 
of us had known of our present enemies 
was that they were inventors of fairy- 
stories and supplied our nurseries with 
toys. During this age of innocence a sub- 
altern had been stationed at Portsmouth, 
who had been in the habit of hunting with 
a Hampshire pack of hounds. Returning 
from the hunt, he had met the blur of 
muslin in a country lane. She was riding 
a bicycle, wearing her hair long and her 
skirts short, like any other English school- 
girl. The prancing of his horse had caused 
her todismount. He, too, had dismounted. 
It had been a case of love at first sight. 

Afterthat the lane had become their place 
of rendezvous. The ending of the hunting 
season had made no break in their ap- 
pointments. During the spring and sum 
mer they had continued their idyl. But 
her feverish pedaling expeditions had 
roused parental suspicions. Her father 
had lain in wait behind a hedge and dis- 
covered them. A quarrel had ensued in 
which the young officer had been struck. 
Then her father had hurried her home and 
tried to obtain from her a promise that 
the love-afiair was ended. Failing in that, 
he had deprived her of her means of travel 
by confiscating her bicycle. 

At this point her narrative became con- 
fused. I gained the impression that the 
loss of her bicycle had angered her quite 
as much as the loss of her lover. She con- 
trived to see him again. He induced her, 
with the offer of the most expensive 
machine that could be purchased, to run 
off with him. 

“How old were you?”’ I questioned. 

She seemed to calculate. “It happened 
the week before my seventeenth birthday.”’ 


WO months after they had eloped 

together, war was declared. His regi 
ment was ordered to Flanders. He was 
among the first of the Old Contemptibles 
to fall on the field of honor. When the 
news reached her, she had known that she 
was to bear him a child. 

“This Willie,’ I interrupted, “to what 
kind of family did he belong?” 

“A better family than mine. 
why he hadn’t introduced me. 
were farmers. 
gentry.” 

It was the first time she had referred to 
him as her husband. Their marriage, it 
appeared, had been kept secret. Conse- 
quently no military record had been made 
of it. She was too inexperienced to think 
of applying fora pension. The little money 
he had left her in the hurry of his departure 
had been soon exhausted. She could no 
longer afford the rooms in which he had 
hidden her. To gain a livelihood, she 
had gone to work. But in her condition 
that hadn’t lasted. Then the little boy, 
the living image of Willie, had been born. 
In the hospital, where she was a charity 
patient, they had wormed the truth out of 
her as to the child’s paternity, and had 
notified her husband's mother. The older 
woman, weighed down with mourning, had 
visited the public ward and tried to strike 
a bargain. The daughter-in-law was to 
surrender all rights to her child in con- 
sideration of a pound a week for life. 

“Selling my baby!” she shuddered. “I 
couldn't.” 


That was 
My people 
My husband's were county 


She had refused indignantly and, as soon 
as she was discharged, had found a job 
in a munition factory. It hadn't been 
possible to take care of ‘Little Willie,” so 
she'd found him a home with a cottager, 

“Wouldn’t your own people take him?” 

“Not likely. To them I was dead.” 

“And what are you doing now?” 

“Seeing little Willie when I can, and 
paying five shillings a week for his board.” 
She rose without offering to approach me. 
“You're a gentleman, like my husband 
That was why—that and the resem- 
blance— Thank you for having listened 
to me.” 

She was so humble in her gratitude that 
tears sprang to my eyes. At seventeen, 
younger than I was when I had gone up 
to Oxford, she had endured the whole of 
life’s tragedy. Tonight she was barely 
nineteen—the same age as Fay when | 
had met her. Certainly I was bestowing 
nothing that belonged to Fay in showing 
chivalry to this child who had borne a 
child. 

Without further speech we sauntered to 
the Hotel Metropole, rising massive and 
shadowy, to all appearance uninhabited 
Not a light was to be seen on the entire 
length of the promenade. Streets were 
dead. For fear a tell-tale glimmer should 
bring enemy explosives racing from the sea 
or air, every window in Folkestone was 
muffled. She halted. 

“This is where I’m staying. You can do 
nothing for me.”’ 

It was too late to inquire into the in 
consistency that she, who had represented 
herself as destitute, should be stopping at 
so expensive a hotel. Furthermore, in the 
compassion of my knight-errantry, I was 
in no mood for judging. 

“Shall I find you here tomorrow?" 

“I leave tomorrow.” 

It took all my courage to ask my next 
question. “Would you give me an ad- 
dress where a letter would find you?” 

For a moment she thought, then took a 
visiting-card from her bag. She turned 
away. ‘You'll have thought better of it 
by morning.” 

I followed her up the steps in silence, 
searching words with which to counter her 
dismissal. As she reached the door, I fell 
back. In the gleam as she entered, I 
caught a glimpse of her features—a 
daffodil-tinted girl, with cornflower eves 
and the tiniest of feet and hands. 

On my way back to the barracks I 
entered a passage and struck a match. 
On the card she had handed me, I read, 
“Diana Dollery.”” There was no address 
merely a telephone number scribbled in 
pencil. 

3 


N ARRIVING in London for my tinal 

leave I determined to devote myself 
to the somewhat doubtful pleasure of re- 
membrance. My hope was that by re- 
traversing old paths I might pick up a clue 
to Fay’s present whereabouts. hiring a 
taxi, I drove along the Embankment, 
alighting a little short of the spot where my 
supposed suicide had been enacted. 

Since I had last stood there, nothing 
save myself had changed. I found difi.culty 
in believing that I, the Canadian lieu 
tenant of artillery, and that haggard 


civilian of two years ago were one and the 
Yet that (Continued on page 142) 
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HE WAS even smaller than I had imagined—a flaxen-haired doll with the wide eyes and 
mobile lips of a child. Whatever had happened to her had left no marks of tragedy 
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Since the ovens of all electric ranges are 
well insulated, cooking continues for some 
time after the current has been shut off 


Photographs by Dana B. Merril 


“Katharine A.Fisher 
Director 


Department of Cookery 
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AD ELECTRIC RANGE 


Let the Institute Help 
You Use It to Advantage 


% 
LO 


HE making of meals can easily Since the use of the oven reduces the are preparing in it. Roasting and baking, 
tie us to the kitchen for the better operating cost of the range, in arranging which i 


require a fairly high and even 


part of the day. The actual prepa- menus plan to cook as many meals as_ temperature, should be done principally 
ration of the food does not usually take possible in the oven, and include, when with the current on, turning off the current 
so much time as does the keeping of a possible, dishes for the following day. only ten or fifteen minutes before removing 
watchful eye on the food while cooking. There are two possible ways of using your the food from the oven. When cooking 
Consequently, we are more and more oven, depending on the type of meal you braised meats or pork, veal, and any 


casting about for ways and 
means of freeing ourselves from 








the necessity of watching the 
food. As one answer to this 
seemingly Chinese puzzle comes OVEN rene 
the heat-controlled oven, both Baked P. Delmonico Roast C 
gas and electric. With many aes States arrots 
ye : Apple Celery Salad Muffins 

electric ranges we have the added Orange Gelatine Whipped Cream 
advantage of the time control. Meal put in cold oven and cooked at 450° F. for 

Because of the loss of heat by 


ECE hour with heat on. 
, aR. 1 gee — 
mien, weer coking ot Baked Sut Tendon of Pork 
elites cen aehien White te Pan-Roasted Potatoes __ Baked Onions 
~ S. — Red Cabbage Salad 

something to be kept in mind Baked Apples and Cream 
when using the top-stove ele- 400° F. for 45 minutes with heat on, or at 400° F. 
ments. Use tightly-covered cook- for 30 minutes and 1 hour on retained heat. 
ing utensils with flat bottoms 
that cover the entire heating 
unit. When the food begins to 
boil, turn the switch to medium 
or low. When more than one 
food is to be cooked on top of 
the stove, it is more economical 
to use duplicate or triplicate 
saucepans. These may also be 
used when cooking vegetables 
in the oven. 

There is now a type of electric 
range equipped with top-stove 
gas burners in addition to the top- 


~ 





Scalloped Potatoes and Ham 
Spinach Stewed Tomatoes 
Apple Tapioca with Cream 
350° F. for 1 hour with heat on, or at 350° F. for 
30 minutes and 1 hour on retained heat 


Roast Chicken 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Hot Biscuits 


Giblet Gravy 
Brussels Sprouts 
Fruit Salad 
450° F. for 144 hours with heat on. 


String Beans 
Creamed Onions Buttered Beets 
Kee Salad 


. The Bread Pudding 
stove electric eleme i es g 
- a : elect 3h - pagent his 350° F. for 1 hours with heat on, or 1 hour at 
makes it possible to use gas for 350° F. and 1 to 1% hours on retained heat. 


top-stove cooking and elec tricity 




















for oven cooking. 


meats which should be well done 
and not rare, or when cooking 
vegetables in the oven, a good 
part of the cooking can be done 
on retained or stored heat. 
Allow the current to remain on 
only long enough to heat the 
oven to the desired temperature. 
Then turn it off and let the food 
cook on the heat which has been 
stored in the oven. Since the 
electric ranges which the Insti- 
tute has approved are well in- 
sulated, they should under ordi- 
nary conditions maintain a boil- 
ing temperature for at least one 
hour after the current is turned 
off, and the food will usually be 
hot enough to serve even after 
two hours. Since it is more 
economical to use retained heat, 
do so whenever possible. 

If your range has a time control 
it may be used in a flexible way. 
The meal may be put in a cold 
oven and the time control set to 
turn the current on and oli at 
the desired times. This is a con- 
venient use of the time control 
when you wish to leave the kit- 
chen before the time the meal 
should start cooking. Or the 
oven may be preheated in the 
usual way, the food put in, and 
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the time control set to turn off the current 
at the end of the cooking period. In 
either case the food can be kept hot on 
stored heat for from one to two hours 
after the current goes off, owing to the 
fact that the ovens are well insulated. 

Of course, in putting food 
into a cold oven, we should 
select those dishes which can 
be prepared and left in the 
oven for a shorter or longer 


When You Have an Electric Range 


A CORRECTION 
We regret that through an error one 
cupful of sugar was omitted from 
the recipe for Chocolate Dough- 
nuts, which appeared in the article 
“Doughnuts for Hallowe’en” on 


Page 79 of the October issue 





time before the heat is 
turned on, so that one can 
put the meal in the oven and j 





leave the kitchen. Remem- 
ber also that in setting the 
clock there are two things 
to be taken into considera- 
tion; the time your oven 
takes to preheat to the 
required temperature, and 
the time the food actu- 
ally takes to cook. In esti- 
mating the cooking period, 
remember that the oven is 
so well insulated that the 
food will continue cooking 
for some time after the cur- 
rent is shut off. This should 
be considered as part of the 
cooking period. A _ little 
practice will tell you just 
what part of the cooking period this is 
in your oven. We have worked out here 
two of the six menus given to illustrate 
the two ways of using the time control. 
Cover all foods, such as carrots, beans, 
etc., which are to be boiled in the oven. 
This prevents the steam from escaping 
into the oven and so keeping other foods 
from browning. 
Choose foods which re- 
quire about the same 
time and _ tempera- 
ture to cook. Before 
putting the food into 
the utensils, it is ad- 
visable to arrange the 
dishes in the exact 
position in the oven 
in which they will be 
used. The first oven 
rack should be placed 
so that there will be 
free circulation of air 
under the utensils. If 
a second rack is used, 
in most instances it 
should be placed so 
that it just clears the 
tops of the utensils 
below. Do not allow 
the utensils to touch 
each other or the sides 
of the oven, as this 
will interfere with 
the evenness of heat 
distribution. Close the 
damper or vent on the 
oven, if cooking on retained heat, to pre- 
vent the excessive escape of heat. The 
length of cooking time will be determined 
by the food requiring the longest cooking, 
W hich in most instances will be the meat. 
[he time necessary for the oven to 
reach the desired temperature is not in- 
cluded in the cooking time given in the 
menus. Ranges vary in the time necessary 
to reach the desired temperature, and if 
you are starting your meal in a cold oven 
the extra time needed must be taken into 





the cold oven, and the clock was set to come 
on at the desired time. It was necessary 
to allow twenty-five minutes for this 
particular range to reach a temperature 
of 450° F., and one hour at 450° F. was 
necessary to cook the roast. The shut-off 
hand or lever on the clock 
was set to shut off the cur- 
rent one hour and fifteen 
minutes after the current 
was turned on. This al- 
lowed for ten minutes cook- 
ing time on retained heat 
after the current was shut 
off, before the food was re- 
moved from the oven. 
Twenty minutes before the 
food was taken from the 








Saucepans 
should be large 
enough to cove 
er the heating 
unit. Where 
two or three 
foods are pre- 
pared on the 
stove, the dup- 
licate or tripli- 
cate saucepans 
are fuel-savers 


vantage. 


consideration when setting the clock or 
when turning on the current. Some 
ranges require ten minutes, others twenty- 
five to thirty minutes, to reach the indi- 
cated cooking temperature. 

In preparing the first menu, a Delmon- 
ico roast weighing four pounds was 
dredged with flour and put on a trivet in 
a shallow pan. The carrots were sliced 


and put in a covered saucepan, with one- 
half cupful of water and the potatoes pre- 
pared for baking. 


These were put into 














Select utensils of various shapes 
and of the size needed, so that the 
oven can be filled to the best ad- 
With time and temper- 
ature control you are relieved of 
any further thought 
meal until ready to serve it. 
type of range illustrated above is 
also manufactured with combina- 
tion gas and electric top burners 


oven, the muffins were put 
in. If you are to be away 
from home for the afternoon, 
the muffins can be partly 
prepared before leaving. The 
dry ingredients can be sifted 
together, and the butter and 
sugar creamed and put in 
the refrigerator. The in- 
gredients can be quickly 
combined, and the 
muffins will bake 
while the table is 
being set and the 
salad made. 

In this particular 
use of the time con- 
trol, it was necessary 
to start the roast 
in acold oven. The 
convenience secured 
in doing this out- 
weighed, in our 
opinion, the possible 
difference in the fin- 
ished roast as com- 
pared with one 
started in a _pre- 
heated oven. It had 
the right degree of 
rareness in the cen- 
ter and was juicy, 
well-browned, and 
full-flavored. In 
placing foods in a 
cold oven, we advise 
you to let them 
stand for only short 
periods before the 
heat comes on, to 
avoid all possible 
danger of spoilage 
or deterioration. 

Instead of put- 
ting this meal in the 
cold oven, the oven 
can, of course, be 
preheated to an in- 
itial temperature of 
550° F., the meal put 
in, the temperature 
lowered to 450° F. at the end of twenty 
minutes and cooking continued for forty 
minutes longer. The time control can, 
of course, be set to turn off the curren: 
at the end of the cooking period. 

The second menu was prepared and 
cooked principally on retained heat. The 
tenderloins were :tuffed and put in a 
roasting pan, and the potatoes pared, 
cut into halves, and put around them. 
The onions were put in a covered cas- 
serole witha small (Continued on page 206) 
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The illustration shows vegetables that may be baked, and some 
dishes that are especially adapted for this method of cooking 





fy Not Bake the Vegetables r 


Following ine Institute Time Fable 


HE Institute feels so strongly 
about the wastefulness of cooking 


vegetables in a large amount of 
water and then discarding the water that 
we have spent many hours experimenting 
with different methods of cooking. From 
time to time, we have reported to you on 
our results, in the articles on steaming 
vegetables, waterless cooking, etc. We 
are ready now to give you our results on 
baking vegetables. 

While vegetables supply some en- 
ergy in the diet, they are principally 
valuable for their bulk, vitamins. and 
mineral salts which are soluble in 
water. This last statement sounds 
simple, but it is really one of our chief 
sources of difficulty. If vegetables 
are cooked in water, some of the min 
eral salts are dissolved and are lost 
if the water is thrown away. Experi- 
ments have shown that very little 
mineral is lost when steaming vegeta- 
bles, while baking seems to be almost 
ideal. The small amount of water used 
is often entirely taken up by the 
vegetables or may be served with 
them. 

No special utensils are needed for 
baking vegetables. Any ordinary 
saucepan with a tight cover may be 
used except, of course, saucepans with 
wooden handles. We found that the 
triplicate and duplicate saucepans 
and the glass or earthenware casseroles 
were very satisfactory for this method 
of cooking. 

The process is very simple and 
saves watching and unnecessary scorching. 
The vegetables are prepared as for boiling 
and are placed in the container with a 
small amount of water. The amount of 


water used with most of the vegetables 

depends upon the size of the utensil used. 

Enough should be added to allow one 

quarter of an inch of water on the bottom 

of the pan. With cabbage and cauliflower, 
i+ 








By EstherW Payne 


Of the Department of Cookery 


however, we found the color and flavor 
better when the vegetables were covered 
with boiling water. Milk may be used 


An oven equipped with 
heat control or a port- 
able oven thermom- 
300 eter as shown here is 
essential for successful 
baking of vegetables 


series of tests we were considering an en 
tire oven meal, and many of the vegeta 
bles were baked at 450° F., which is the 
temperature for roasting meat. 

We tried other temperatures so that we 
know that vegetables may be baked at 
lower temperatures with a casserole of 
meat, a soufflé, or any other protein dish. 
With a heat-controlled oven. the vegetables 
may be put in the oven when it is first 

started. with the dial set for the re 








Time Table for 
Baking Vegetables 


VEGETABLE TEMP. ‘TIME 
Lima Beans 450° F., 45 Min, 
Lima Beans 250° F., 75 Min. 
Green String Beans 450° F. 75 Min. 
Beets (dry in skins 450° F. 70 Min. 
Brussels Sprouts 450° F. 60 Min. 
Cabbage (covered with water) | 450° F.) 45 Min. 
Carrots 450° F. 30 Min 
Caulifiower (covered with 450° F., 45 Min 

water) 

Celery 450° 60 Min 
Corn (cut from cob 450° 30 Min 
Mushrooms 400° 45 Min 
Onions 400° 40 Min 
Parsnips (sliced) 450° 30 Min, 
Green Peas 450° 45 Min, 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

F 
Green Peas 250° F. 65 Min. 
Stuffed Peppers 400° F. 35 Min. 
Small Potatoes (in skin) F,, 25 Min. 
Medium Potatoes 500° F 
Large Potatoes I 
Squash (3 inch squares) - 
I 
I 
I 


*, 40 Min. 
*| 60 Min, 
60 Min. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 400° 35 Min. 
Whole Turnips (dry 450° 60 Min 
Cut Turnips 450° 35 Min 
Casserole of Vegetables 350) 120 Min 


In developing the above time table, the Institute 
found that any of the vegetables can be baker 
along with the roast or the pudding in the oven 


quired temperature. Witha time and 
heat control the vegetables, with the 
exception of cabbage and cauli 
flower, may be put in the oven at 
any convenient time and the clock 
set for the hour desired. The length 
of time necessary to heat your oven 
to the required temperature must 
be added to the baking time. 

Potatoes, sweet and white, beets. 
squash cut in halves or pieces suitable 
for serving, and turnips were baked 
in the skin on the wire rack of the 
oven. The beets were deliciously 
sweet and the turnips full flavored; 
this should be kept in mind if you 
wish a mild flavor. 

To bake spinach, it is necessary to 
preheat the spinach on top of the 
stove in order to reduce the bulk. 
Due to the short time for cooking 
spinach, we do not feel that it is 
practical to bake it; however, it has 
a satisfactory color and flavor. 














A Casserole of Vegetables will make 





instead of water with little fear of burn- 
ing. The vegetables may be sprinkled 
with a small amount of salt either before 
or after cooking. Cover tightly and place 
in the oven 

The temperature for baking may vary 
from 250° to soo’ F. If the temperature 
is lowered, it is necessary to increase the 
time of baking given in thetable. In this 


a delightful luncheon or supper dish, 

and with a cheese soufflé makes an ex- 
cellent combination. The casserole is baked 
at 350° F., and the soufflé may be put 
in the same oven the last half-hour of cook 
ing. For the vegetables, prepare and dice 
one cupful each of potatoes and celery. 
Prepare one cupful each of green peas and 
lima beans. Wash, peel, and chop one onion, 
and wash one-fourth cupful rice. Place all 
the vegetables (Continued on page 115) 
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HERE is no one food 

more essential in the daily 

diet than milk, Without 
its health-protective properties 
our children can not grow to 
maturity with rosy cheeks, bright 
aves, and strong bodies, and few 
of our adults can maintain their 
vigor at a maximum. 

Fresh milk from cows free 
irom disease is the best of all 
milk supplies. However, some 
of us live in communities where 
fresh milk is scarce, or where 
its purity can not be guar- 
anteed. Others live far from 
the center of civilization—in the 
tropics, the arctics, or even on the 
high seas, where a supply of fresh 
milk is out of the question. And 
even those of us who can get fresh 
clean milk, often find ourselves 
with little or none on hand just 
when it is most in need. So 
it is fortunate that nature and 
science have joined forces and 
placed upon the grocer’s shelf 
row upon row of cans of milk 
of good quality, in canned or 
powdered form. 

Let us consider for the mo- 
ment just what these preserved 
milks are, how much they offer 
in the way of food value to our 
children and ourselves, and how 
best to use them. Two types of 
canned milk—unsweetened evap- 
orated and sweetened condensed 
—ditfer widely in chemical com- 
position and in nutritive value. 


In making evaporated milk, the fresh- fresh milk is not available for infant 
! feeding, evaporated milk can be substi-, small bones and muscles, with little re 
sistance to infections. 

Powdered or dried whole milk is equally 
as good a substitute for fresh milk as 
evaporated, whether in general cookery or 
milk, in infant ‘ 
Then it is 


tested, whole milk has about sixty per- 
cent of its natural water content evap- 


orated away at a low temperature. 


thermore, the butter-fat particles, which 
rise as the cream layer in bottled milk, are 
evenly distributed throughout the 


giving it a rich creamy color. 


sealed, and steril 
ized, thus being 
permanently pro 
tected from spoil- 
age until opened. 
The resulting pro- 
duct is merely pure, 
whole milk with 
nothing added and 
nothing removed 
except a little over 
half of its water 
content. So, when 
you open a can of 
evaporated milk 
and add water, the 
chemical composi- 
tion is practically 
the same as that of 
fresh milk, and you 
can use it in most 
cases where fresh 
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milk is used. Vita- 

min C, the anti- 

scorbutic property 

in fresh milk which Ke 
ie} 7 


prevents sc urvy, 
may be somewhat 
impaired in evaporated milk. 


this vitamin, in the daily menu. 


d Howev 

this can be overcome by the frequemn 
use ol green vegetables, which are rich in 
When 


“Keep MILK 
on Vour 
LYantry Shelf 


out Will Find It Useful 
in Many “Ways 








- . . 
The Best Food for Infants 
The best food for infants is the milk of healthy 
If this can not be had, the best sub 
stitute is the fresh, clean milk of healthy cows 


mothers. 


kept ina sanitary manner. When such milk is 
not available, a high-grade, evaporated or powdered 
milk is advisable. Sweetened condensed milk, 
which has a high percentage of added cane sugar, 
is nota substitute for fresh milk and is not a safe 
food for infants. Its use only courts disaste’, 
and produces weak, malnourished children who 
have little resistance with which to fight infection. 














feeding. 








tuted and you can overcome its anti- 
Fur- scorbutic deficiency by adding a small 
quantity of orange or tomato juice 
to the daily diet of the infant. 





The foresighted housekeeper will do 
well to keep a generous supply of 
canned and powdered milk on her 
pantry shelf for general cookery use 


eral cookery, 
poured into cans by automatic machinery, —— to include plenty of 


mediately. 
nothing is added to the original fresh milk, 
and only water is removed. 

Continued on page 101) 


Now, how may 






Sweetened condensed milk is 


a different product. After the 
fresh, pure whole milk has been 
tested, large quantities of cane 
sugar (approximately 40 percent) 
are dissolved in it, and the whole 
sweetened mixture is then sub- 
jected to a low heat, and about 
one-half of its water content re- 
moved. Then it is canned. 
About three-tifths of the con- 
densed mixture is milk, while the 
remaining two-fifths is sugar. 
For general cookery, including 
desserts, ice-creams, candy, bev- 
erages, etc., this sweetened, con- 
densed milk is convenient, but 
do not forget the green vegetables 
in the daily menus, as suggested 
above. Sweetened, condensed 
milk, however, can not be a 
substitute for fresh whole milk, 
and should not be used in infant 
The chemical composi- 
tion of the original fresh milk 
has been partly changed. When 
the condensed milk is diluted 
to the consistency of fresh 
milk, the percentage of sugar 
which it contains is far too high 
when compared with that of its 
protein, fat, and mineral salts. 
And cane sugar, which we find in 
condensed milk, is not a natural 


food for infants, particularly 
in such large quantities. A 


child fed on condensed milk may 
appear large and fat, due to the 
high proportion of fat-building 
carbohydrates which this milk 


contains, but he is almost sure to have 


feeding. In using it in gen 
it is best, as stated above, 
green vegetables 
in the daily menus 
and add a small 
quantity of orange 
or tomato juice 
to the infant’s 
diet. In making 
the powdered milk, 
the fresh, whole, 
tested milk is some 
times evaporated 
as described above 
and then poured 
over slow ly revolv- 
ing hot rollers. As 
the water evap- 
orates.a white coat- 
ing of dried milk 
forms on the rollers. 
This is removed, 
further dried, and 
then ground to a 
fine powder. By 
another method a 
tine shower of milk 
is sprayed into a 
heated cham er 
the tine particles 
drving almost im- 
So, as with ev iporated milk, 








educing the Meat Bill 


In Buying and sing the Cheaper Cuts of Beef 
The Gnstitute Cllaborates with CI. Conklin, 


Professor of Animal Husbandry, Ohio State Cniversity 


variety of economical dishes. 
more, when properly cooked, their nutri- 


in the expensive cuts of beef. 


but labor, in that they eliminate constant 


Further- 
tive value and digestibility are the same as 


* Perhaps you reply that they take too 
much fuel and time in preparation. But 
what of the many cooking devices now 
on the market, which not only save fuel, 


best means by which you as housekeeper: 
can become thoroughly familiar with this 

problem of buying meat economically. 
Undoubtedly the first points to take 
into consideration in buying any cut of 
beef are the smoothness, color, and shape 
of the carcass or side of beef from which 
the cut of meat is being taken. With few 
exceptions, the best grades of beef are 
taken from carcasses that 



































are thick, plump, and have 
HIND QUARTER poorer Benes . 
9 ao a smooth surface. Long 
Rump shanks, long necks, or a 
6x 1 Rump rough outside surface 
& 3 Round rump & Shank off to , thy of fat - 
M\\ , $ ao deme aaa teal arge lun at 
ate A aie ot aco\\\\\* Lhe 3-13 Round steaks bony projections seldom in- 
ig. 1. ve is shown a ¥ = 1@ =Rovnd steak, lost cur dicate best quality in bee 
typical cut from the y ‘6 ae Sactmanaln experts i: 
Rump—a wedge-shaped e ¢ i 5 Po Stes ales handii beef h ‘I teen 
piece of meat, juicy, of good ; sie tenion Minis anding bee ave learne 
quality, used for pot roasts Ruf ) 219 Mock hone that the best grades are 
\ LOIN covered with fat that is al- 
/ Bv1/1- end sfeak " hi ‘} ° 
2 Wedoe- born » Sheak most pure w ite, w ile 
HE familv food bill ; 34 Round -bone beef that is covered with 
4 < . - ‘ 7 J 5.6 Dowb/e -bone ell Ww fi: t t b Id © 
has advanced so much —=j' i oad ae cae yellow fat must be sold at 
in recent vears that z \@ Mip-bone Porterhouse a considerable discount. 
. , , 4 re A hy > “© > y pp 
among other economies, we > 2 ‘Ty 9-15 Regular Port sé _ — ~ . beet 
f : sicak ~heck > 
are forced to turn our in- % & 20:08 Ciuh or Delmenie ae : ‘ B t : co “ef of 
genuity to the weekly meat o E a ' steaks e fat before placing her 
account in an attempt to i - FLANK 5 k order. Beef improves in 
: : on ' : J lank steoha flavor after hanging for te 
reduce its sum total. 2 Sten é i ging for ten 
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roasts represent only about 26 
percent of the beef carcass. 
That leaves about 74 percent in the form of 
round, chuck, flank, plate, and shanks 
the tougher, less-demanded cuts of beef 
which the butcher must dispose of as best 
he can. What is the effect on prices? The 
certainty of an outlet for the choice cuts of 
beef, as against the uncertainty of an out- 
let for the tougher cuts, automatically 
places a price premium on 26 percent of 
the animal carcass. The prices of the se 
lect cuts mount, while the prices of the less 
demanded cuts remain low. 

Why not equalize the supply and de- 
mand, reducing the meat bill at the same 
time? Use the cheaper cuts of beef. They 
lend themselves admirably to a_ wide 


watching? The Dutch oven, tightly- 
covered iron and aluminum kettles, 
covered casseroles in glass or earth- 
enware, waterless cookers, pressure 
cookers, and fireless cookers—all 
these would seem to have been pro- 
vided for vour special use. 

It is possible, too, that your 
knowledge of meat purchasing has 
been so closely confined to steaks and chops 
that you have made but little acquaintance 
with these cheaper cuts of beef. Careful 
study of meat charts, personal trips to the 
meat market, the choice of various cuts 
from day to day, and the trying out of a 
variety of ways of preparing them are the 





ret_il market should have at least one- 
fo rth inch of external fat. It is also in- 
teres.ing to know that professional meat 
buyers put a premium upon the carcass 
having well-covered kidneys with hard, 
brittle fat thereon. : 

Having considered the general character- 
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istics of a choice beef carcass, let us again 
turn to the diagram and study those cuts 
which are most economical to buy. In the 
hindquarter, we find the round, which in- 
cludes the rump, the hind shank and the 
round with the rump and shank off. The 
Rump, as illustrated in Fig. 1, isa some- 
what wedge-shaped piece of meat, juicy 
and of good quality. It is made up of 
about one-half lean and one-third visible 
fat. It is an excellent choice for pot- 
roasting, or may be used for corning or in 
stews. 

The Round, with the rump and shank 
off, as shown in Fig. 2, is round or oval in 
shape and has a small round bone. It has 
a large proportion of lean meat—about 
75 percent—which is tender, juicy, and 
well-flavored. The top or inside of the 
round is the most tender portion, while the 
bottom or outside of the round is tougher. 
These cuts may be used for pot-roasts, for 
such steaks as Swiss, Spanish or rolled 
steaks, or as chopped meat in Hamburg 
balls, meat loaf and the like. The various 
round steak cuts are similar in the per- 
centage of lean meat, but cuts Nos. 5 to 12 
contain noticeably less bone and more 
visible fat than those nearer the extremities 
of the round. Cut No. 15, as a round pot- 
roast, shown in Fig 3, is usually boneless 
and contains a larger proportion of lean 
meat than any other cut of the round. 

The Hindshank consists of some meat 
and bony connective tissue, and is very 
excellent for soups and stews. 

About half the weight of the Flank cut 
from prime cattle consists of surplus fat 
which must be trimmed off and sold as 
tallow. However, there is a boneless steak, 
as illustrated in Fig. 6, found in the flank, 
which weighs from one to two and one- 
half pounds and is about 80 percent lean. 
There are only two of these flank steaks 
in each beef carcass. The muscle fibers 
run lengthwise in this steak, making 
it necessary to 
“score” it across 
the grain before 
using. This cut can 
be served broiled, 
braised, or stewed 
with vegetables, or 
as chopped meat in 
meat balls, meat 
loaf, etc., and is 
delicious. 


In the  fore- 
quarter, the 
cheaper cuts in- 
clude the chuck, 
neck, plate, and 
foreshank. The 


Chuck, as you will 
see from the dia- 
gram, is adjacent 
to the rib cuts of 
the beef creature 
and somewhat re- 
sembles a rib roast. 













Fig. 3. Above is shown a boneless 
cut near the end of the Round, used 
for pot-roasts. Fig. 4. Below is a 
typical cut from the Chuck, which 
somewhat resembles a rib roast 


Reducing the Meat Bill 


Particularly is this true of the first 
cut of the chuck, which includes the 
fifth rib and is cooked like any rib 
roast. This cut has more lean than 
any of the rib cuts, but has more 
muscles, so that it is not quite so 
tender. The eight successive cuts in 
the chuck are generally used as 
steaks, and tend toward a larger 


Fig. 6. Flank 
steak shown 
to the right 
has many 
possibilities 
as a main 
meat dish 








ecAttention, Readers! 


The Institule announces a new bul 
letin, “Recipes by Chart,” which will 
include all the Bride’s Cookery Prim- 
er Schedules which have appeared 
in the pages of this department up to 
date. You can secure this bulletin by 
sending 25 cents in stamps to Good 
Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 119 
West goth Street, New York City. 
Many of our readers have told us 
how much they appreciate the better 
understanding of basic proportions 
and the “hows and whys” of cockery 
which these charts have given them. 
To those who will write and give us 
information which we can use as to 
just how they would like these charts 
extended to touch the rest of their 
cookery, or how the charts can be 
“made more helpful, we will send a 
copy of the above bulletin. Address 
Good Housekeeping Institute 105 
West 20th Street, New York City 




















proportion of lean 
meat with a smaller 
percentage of bone. 
These represent good 
quality meat but con- 
tain more connective 
tissue than the rump 
or round. Cuts 
number 10, 11, 
12 and 13 are 
used as pot- 
roasts. The 
Clod, shown in 
Fig. 5, is the 
most econom- 
ical cut of the Chuck 
in point of gross meat, 
and is used in stews, 
braising, or boiling. 
The Neck contains 
both meat and bones, 
and is good for stew- 
ing, braising, or boiling. 

The Plate consists of two principal 
cuts—the brisket and the navel. In 
these cuts, the lean and fat are de- 
posited in alternate layers, and 
usually contain ends of ribs and 
sections of breast bone. These cuts 
are usually boned and rolled and sold 
either fresh or corned. The fresh 
cuts may be used in stewing, pot 
roesting, or boiling. Often the rib 

















Fig.5. The 
shoulder Clod, 
as shown 
above, is one of 
the most eco- 
nomical cuts 
in the Chuck 
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ends, which are small pieces cut from the 
upper part of the navel, are roasted as 
short ribs. These pieces contain relatively 
more bone and less lean than either the 
brisket or the plate. 

The Foreshank is excellent for soups and 
stews. The piece taken from the front of 
the shank, as in Figure 1, contains a 
larger proportion of both lean and fat than 
the other cuts in the foreshank. 

Having reviewed the location and form 
of the less tender cuts of beef, let us now 
turn to practical ways of utilizing them in 
the daily menus. The problem of cooking 
them is to make them tender by softening 
the connective tissue. This may be ac- 
complished by boiling, stewing, braising, 
roasting, cooking in a casserole or Dutch 
oven, or using a fireless, pressure, or water- 
less cooker. In boiling, remember to cover 
the meat with boiling water or to sear it 
in hot fat first, so as to form a crust over 
the surface of the meat and retain the 
juices. Once the water over the meat has 
come to a boil, however, lower the heat so 
that it ely simmers. Continued boiling 
toughens the meat. Braising is a com- 
bination of roasting and stewing. Sear 
the meat by browning in hot fat. Then add 
just enough hot water to keep the meat 
from burning. Cover closely and simmer 
either on the top of stove or in a slow oven 
of 350° F, until tender. Any combination 
of vegetables may be added. If you desire, 
you may let these less tender cuts of meat 
stand for a few hours before cooking in a 
quantity of French Dressing oil, and vine- 
gar, or just vinegar and water, so as to 
soften the connective tissue and develop 
the flavor. 

For more special directions for using 
the less tender cuts of meat, we hope that 
you will try the following: For Spanish 
Steak, purchase one flank steak or a piece 
of round or chuck steak one and one-half 
pounds in weight. Score the surface of the 
meat well so as to cut the connective tissue, 
then rub it well with flour on both sides. 
Heat four tablespoonfuls of fat in a frying 
pan and pan-fry the meat, turning it fre 
quently until tender. Remove to a hot 
platter and garnish with sliced tomatoes 
which have been dipped in tlour and sautéd 
in the fat in which the steak was cooked, 
turning carefully. Make a gravy of the 
fat in the pan, adding one-half a small 
onion minced fine, and one tablespoonful 
of minced green pepper. When.the onion 
is brown, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and stir, then (Continued on page 160) 
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HE little prince stood high up in 

the reviewing stand, erect, his arms 

plastered to his side in exact imi- 

tation of the old king who stood by 
him. Down the wide avenue, between 
throngs of people, passed the brilliant 
colcrs and elaborate uniforms of the Royal 
Hussars; then the King’s Own Regiment 
of picked riders, fearless veterans of many 
wars: and next the dashing, intrepid 
Zouaves. Now the Royal Colors fluttered 
past in the breeze, and Prince Jamie bared 
his golden head because the king bared 
his. Last, the Royal Band playing ‘God 
Save the King.” There was much shout- 


ing and waving, and the king and the 
little prince must bow to the left and te 
the right. 

Presently one small knee sagged ever so 
slightly. The parade had been long and 
prince or no prince. a little child’s legs 


will give out on him, though the music had 
kept them nicely bolstered up until now. 
But the troops were by at last, and the 
crowds had dispersed, and the king was 
still standing in a sort of trance gazing 
after the glittering cavalcade 

In course of time the king glanced down, 
and his face lost its look of haunted grief 
and became tenderly loving. ‘Tired?” 

He spoke to an unseen attendant. 
“Prince Jamie is fatigued. We will pass 
back through the royal gardens.” 

He helped the small prince off the re- 
viewing stand, which was a park bench, 
and the brilliant pageant had been the 
Firemen’s Annual Parade. 

They were unobserved now, going back 
through the private gardens of the palace, 
and could revel in the recent demonstra 
tion to their hearts’ content. speaking of 
how the people had seemed to love the 
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young prince, and of their great reverence 
and undying loyalty to their king. Across 
the open court and in through the marble 
arches, up and by one gorgeous suite after 
another (the little prince's legs were so 
wobbly that he longed to go up the last 
flight on his knees, but this would be un- 
kingly), so on and on, and now they stood 
before a door. 

“I hope Your Royal Highness sleeps 
well,” said the small prince, making a 
correct salute. 

“The same to you, my little prince.’ 

“Good-by. It was fine, wasn’t it?” 

“Fine!” 

Two doors closed. 


N ARCIA was not sure but that she 

was responsible for the whole thing. 
She remembered with a sense of guilt her 
efforts to throw a glamour of romance over 

















The little prince stood high 
up in the reviewing stand 

which was a park bench—and 
the old king stood by him. 
Down the wide avenue passed 
the brilliant colors and 
elaborate uniforms of the 
Royal Hussars. The brilliant 
pageant was the Fire- 
men’s Annual Parade 


the dingy and unlovely walls so that 
Jamie, looking back upon his childhood, 
should not see it as a grim battle against 
ugliness and poverty. Jamie’s imaginative 
mind had leaped to meet her whimsicalities 
as flowers leap to sunlight. 

On rainy days, when night fell swiftly 
and without noise—a great purple velvet 
curtain swung into place from the wings of 
a mighty stage when narrow stairs 
and hallway gave up their buried past in 
the form of odors that hung and flipped 
in the wet air like a washing pinned to a 
line; when inconsolable babies stiffened 
and screeched beyond the tissue-paper 
walls; and when the Allison larder revealed 

only cabbage 

Ah, surely they were justified in pulling 
the nose of Fate! And Marcia, flying in- 
dustriously between the rickety table and 
the gas burner, would announce a wonder- 











ful surprise. Something new and all but 
unheard of for supper! 

He knew what it was to be, but he was 
so pleased with the game that he doubled on 
the floor and rolled in glee. At last the 
curious dish was placed in the center of the 
table, occupying the entire bill of fare, as 
such regal dishes should. 

“What is it?’? demanded Jamie, his 
brown eyes brimming with mischief and 
anticipation. “I can’t wait any longer. 
What?” 

With a flourish she uncovered the dish, 
and a great steam was up in the air. A 
savory and excruciating odor. 

“Truffles!” announced Marcia. 
were truffles! 

He gazed in awe, intrigued by the fine 
ring of the word. He had never imagined 
anything so spectacular. ‘And what are 
these handsome truffles, and wherever do 
they grow?” 

“A rare and expensive delicacy that 
thrives only in certain dainty spots of the 
world. And it takes a special kind of pig. 


Here 


raised on cream, and with a special kind 
of shapely nose, to root them up.” 
Great hurrahing, much oh-ing and ah 





Illustrated by 
C.D. Williams 


Much 


ing as the delicacy slipped down. 
conjecturing as to the shape of that pig's 
nose. They were so gay over this and over 


the personnel of their household—foot 
men, butlers, chamberlains, and major 
domos—(‘‘I thought that was a cuspi- 
dor,” whispers Jamie. And Marcia— 
shocked—*‘Oh, indeed not! He’s a 
steward-butler-general.’’)—that the dishes 
were quickly done, and there remained 
two gorgeous hours before Jamie must be 
tucked up in his velvet- and satin-hung 
bed. 

Out on the night, across the East River, 
there came a low booming. Some ship 
going to sea. Slipping down past the lights. 
Slipping out through the harbor. Farewell 
to this beacon and to that. Farewell to the 
docks and the ferries and the Statue of 
Liberty. And now for the sweep and toss 
of uncharted paths. Paths that ran 
through mountains of towering waters, 
skimming the flame of the aurora borealis 
—that peacock’s tail of the north pole 
and successfully weathering typhoons, 
pirate barks, and the curse of the seven 


No matter how tired Marcia was in the 
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Jamie had never been so happy. 


evenings; no matter how endless and 
tedious the hours for him as he waited her 
return, his little nose flattened against the 
wee pane of glass—their meetings were al- 
ways so. And the day went out roundly 
with a happy flare of trumpets. Thus 
Marcia had taught him to live more in the 
rich empire of his mind than in the four 
gloomy walls that shut them tightly into a 
twelve-by-fourteen space of already used 
air, high on the crowded shelves of Man 
hattan. And thus it was that they fell into 
friendship with the old king who occupied 
the adjoining flat. 

They saw little or nothing of the other 
tenants. But one can not remain total 
strangers to people who live only a tissue 
paper partition away. They might pass on 
the streets unrecognized, but they became 
familiar with intimate family affairs of the 
noisy MacMullins on the left, and to a 
lesser degree with the quict old gentleman 


on the right. More explicitly, the two quiet 
old gentlemen, one evidently the servant 
or attendant of the other. These came and 
went unobtrusively, a shadow passing your 
shadow in the hallway. In their rooms 
they scarcely spoke. Such a change from 
the screeching MacMullins whose quarrels 
and disputes she and Jamie were forced to 
share The meeting with the quiet old 
man came about through a discussion she 
and Jamie had in the uncertain privacy of 
their room, which shows that when it came 
to having to listen in on your neighbors, 
the shoe could fit on the other foot. 

rhe first snow of the season was tlying 
Marcia, who did sketches and drawings 
for various firms, must turn in her work, 
and the trip there and back would take her 
until night. Jamie wanted to go out and 
fling about in the snow. There was a tiny 
park near. She hated to deny him this 
he stayed cooped up so muc h—but she 








It was like having your favorite story-book come alive in your 
The high station he occupied gave a dignity and impressiveness to his bearing. 


And so, king and 


wouldn't draw an easy:breath while she 
was gone if she knew he was outside 

“Just a little while, Mother, then I'll 
come back.” 

“But, Jamie, it’s the coming back 
afraid of. Crossing the street alone.” 

“T'll get Bobby Policeman to stand on 
the curb and say Stop-Go at me. When 
he says Stop,’ I dasn’t budge. When he 
says Go,’ I tly. If that’s not safe enough, 
Ill be an airplane over the street.” 

She believed—-smiling at his quaintness 

that the Stop-Go would be safe enough. 
“If you'll remember not to play too long. 
Say, half an hour. Could you tell about 
how long half an hour is?” 


]'m 


He shut one eve and measured out with 


a hand; getting the perspective. He 
thought about three blocks—or three ind 
a half. 


As they stepped into the hall, a voice 
addressed them, a voice that had evidei tly 








































































































































































































































































































lieved I shall feel.” 
They descended 
the six flights to- 
gether. Marcia, 
standing a satis- 
fied moment to 
watch them walk 
away hand in 
hand, was con- 
scious of a strange 
stirring within, as 
if she had just 
brushed the edges 
of great events. It 
was because she 
was so happy over 
any small, kindly 
turn of fortune, 
she told herself, 
walking peace- 
fully aboard an 
uptown bus. 
From that day 
Jamie and Peter 
Williams were in- 
separable. There 
is a friendship of 
perfect under- 
standing possible 
between the very 
old and the very 
young. The aged 
do not grow 
“childish” in the 
sense we so often 
mean. But they 
have thrown off 
the useless trap- 
pings of those 
chained and 
driven middle 
years, and have 
arrived back at a 
state of sweet sim- 
plicity. It is the 
further lap of a 
journey begun in 
oblivion, riding 
out through fog, 
turning again to 
its home which is 
darkness—or 
eternal light. 
Theoldman was 

















hands. 


Peter Williams was happy, too. 
prince, they lived in a golden world 


lain in wait. The courtly old gentleman. 

“Madame, pardon me. I am going out 
for an airing. I shall be most happy to 
keep an eye on the little fellow and convey 
him safely home.” He bowed. ‘My 
name is Peter Williams.” He made no 
apology for having overheard their con- 
versation. 

Marcia looked up into a most remarkable 
pair of eyes—deep-set, penetrating, com- 
passionate, world-old in their wisdom. The 
cut of his fur coat was of an age unknown 
to her, but he achieved distinction by it. 
He was slight and near medium height, 
and a snow-white strip of hair as broad as 
your hand went straight back from a 
splendid brow, though the hair at either 
temple was black. He stood with his hat 
ott, deferentially awaiting her decision. 
Instantly Marcia trusted him. 

“Oh, thank you—if he wouldn't be too 
Much trouble. You've no idea how re- 


not strong. There 
were days when 
he did not leave 
his room. Andrew, 
the servant, would 
come tapping on Marcia’s door. Bowing, 
rubbing his hands together. His master 
would like a visit from the little boy. 
Evidently Jamie carried his make- 
believe world into the neighbor’s camp. 
Marcia, doing her sketches, could hear 
them at it. The old man loved to talk, 
and Jamie was a priceless listener. The 
stories were of castles, the pomp of empire, 
the thunder of battle. Much, much 
grander than anything Marcia could have 
thought up. As the old man talked, she 
knew that the things he pictured went past 
in Jamie’s credulous brown gaze, creating 
for both of them the illusion of reality. 
She made out—sitting with her brush 


poised when it should have been tlying— 
that sometimes they were tales, and some- 
times Peter Williams and Jamie were the 
characters in these fabulous fables. 

he 
carrying 


voice of re- 
‘remember 


had a 
quality 


**‘Remember,”’ 
markable 





that a king is the head of his army and 
must be at least as mucha man as the com- 
mon soldier in the ranks. A king must 
never whimper or complain; never break 
a promise; must accept the fortunes of 
war without bitterness or hatred; keep the 
faith with himself, and do what his heart 
tells him is right, even though it means 
death.” 

“Yes, sir,” said little Jamie. 

She found it a bit pathetic—training 
Jamie up to be a king. 

“Love of country above everything else, 
and the welfare of your people before the 
glory of the crown.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Peter Williams was a real person to 
Jamie, but to Marcia he moved like a 
myth. He was only a voice beyond a par- 
tition. She had the feeling that he could 
never be more than that. Andrew added 
to this impression. He was an inscrutable 
fellow, meek and devoted, but his eyes be- 
hind their docile setting were two watch- 
dogs. He had a queer and disconcerting 
way of fading. Fading from a room, out 
of sight. He moved swiftly, but one never 
heard him step. Suddenly he wasn’t 
there. 

When the weather was right and Peter 
Williams was strong enough, he and Jamie 
had a ride on the top of a bus, the faithful 
Andrew going along two paces to the left 
and three to the rear. On these ceremoni- 
ous occasions the bus was an open barouche 
drawn by four white horses, mounted by 
postillions from the royal stables. As it 
dashed into the courtyard, the guards pre- 
sented arms, and the band played. They 
drove through streets lined with soldiers in 
honor of their passing. People hung from 
windows and balconies to catch a glimpse 
of them. Flags and pennants waved, and 
they were greeted everywhere with demon- 
strations of devotion. 

The king was kept busy pointing our 
places of interest; here the Old Guard 
had made its famous stand against the 
Insurrectionists, and here a king had fallen 
with his men about him, and from that 
tower Black John looked down upon the 
beautiful country he had tried to betray. 
Hand in hand they came home in the late 
afternoon, back through the marble arches 
of a palace unsurpassed in grandeur by 
any of the courts of the earth. 

Jamie had never been so happy. It was 
like having your favorite story-book come 
alive in your hands. Peter Williams was 
happy, too. The high station he occupied 
gave a dignity and an impressiveness to 
his bearing. And so, king and prince, 
they lived in a golden world. 

At times Marcia grew dizzy with the 
complicated ceremonies of life in a palace. 
And presently she began to grow troubled 
as well at so much play of imagination. 
She thought she ought to draw the line 
somewhere. But could she deprive a failing 
old man of his last gallant stand against 
the harshness of reality? Or take from a 
little child, who had been born for beauty 
and laughter, the mirrored image of this? 
Was it teaching Jamie, who was the soul 
of honor and truthfulness, to misrepresent 
things? She had played at life with him 
because it seemed the bravest way to get 
past certain dismal places in it. But now 
she had her misgivings 

At night, as she and Jamie sat hugged 


together in their (Continued on page 138) 
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Departm ent of 
‘Household Engineering 


te 


Engineers make suitable tests 
to determine the ability of the 
vacuum cleaner to remove dirt. 
Women staff members use the 
cleaners and attachments as 
they would be used in the home 


(yim: Housekeeping Insti- 
tute has behind it a history 
of almost twenty years. This 
Institute originated the idea of a 
testing service for the benefit of the 
woman in the home, and it has car- 
ried that work to a state of highest 
perfection. As we look back over 
these two decades of service, we 
realize they have been building vears 
in which we have 
consistently gath 
ered knowledge and 
experience and have 
developed an organ 
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the best for the consideration ot each de 
vice from every angle of use in the home 
This long experience has also given us ap 
accurate yardstick on the basis of which 
to establish the standards of performance 
that each appliance or device must meet 
to secure the Institute seal of 
approval. 

We are often asked the question 
Just how does the Institute test ap- 
pliances to award them the seal of 
approval? How do you know, for 
example, that a washing machine 

will really prove satisfactory?” 
When you ask us such questions, 
we wish you could spend some time 
with us at the Institute so that you 
might more vividly realize the care 
and accuracy we exercise in the 
many hours given to a searching in- 
vestigation of each device under 
test. But because you can not be 
with us, let us try to give you a brief 
word picture of the ground we cover 
in testing one or two typical devices. 
First and foremost in all our test- 
ing work is the fact that 










After all other 
tests are done 
our engineers 
thoroughly in- 
spect the refrigerator, inside and 
out, to learn if it is well made 


ization with a his 
tory of accomplish 
ment that furnishes 
the necessary back- 
ground for the un- 


every device is used as 
it would be in the home 
The women members of 
our staff, thoroughly 
trained and experienced 
in the operating of all 


usual dependence 
women place in us as 
their guide in pur- 
chasing household 
equipment. The fa- 
miliar seal of ap 
proval of Good 
Housekeeping Insti 
tute is accepted by 
homemakers as a 
definite assurance 
that the device car- in the 
rving it will prove with 
satisfactory in use in 
their homes. 

It is no small re- 
sponsibility to have such dependence 
placed on the Institute seal. We fully 
realize this, and that we have accepted the 
responsibility is proved by the fact that 
the seal has stood the test of discriminating 
purchasers all these years 

A survey of our Institute 


food are 


tests under 


records is 


interesting and significant, for they con- 

tain data on practically every worth-while 

household device put on the American 
sl 


The temperatures maintained 
refrigerator 
carefully re- 
corded during many days of 
home conditions 





stocked 


market during 
the last twenty 
years. The 
testing and in- 
vestigating of r 
all these devices mean much to us to-day 
for they have enabled us to build up an 
unequaled experience. This experience 
makes it possible for us to apply tests 
which the long years have shown us are 


kinds of equipment and 
looking at the problems 
through the eyes of the 
woman user, put all ap- 
pliances into daily use. 
Our routine provides for 
the consideration of all 
possible angles and con- 
ditions of use. For ex- 
ample, when we are 
testing a washing-ma- 
chine, we use regular 
household washes as 
the medium of test 

washes which are the 
result of every-day wear 
by grown-ups and chil- 
dren as well, and which 
are representative not 
only of one home, but of several homes co- 
operating with the Institute. In this way 
we find out all the difficulties which women 
have to face in getting clothes clean, from 
mechanic’s overalls to children’s rompers, 
and that stubborn line of soil on soft collars 
and shirt cuffs. Each machine must pro- 
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duce clean clothes with reasonable ease of 
operation and care, and it must continue 
to do this consistently over a period long 
enough to demonstrate its durability. 

It will interest you to know that the 
manipulating, checking up, and observing 
during the tests are not left to one indi- 
vidual. The approval or disapproval of 
a washing-machine or any other device 
is not a matter of one person’s opinion, 
but the consensus of the observations 
of all the members of the testing staff 
using the device. Personal preference 
is not considered; our staff members are 
trained to observe facts, not impres- 
sions. Each person’s observations are 
checked by several others and from 
different angles. 

Even with this careful and diligent 
work to find out how successfully de- 
vices will operate in the hands of 
women, we could not give a comprehen- 
sive “approval’’ without the tests of 
ourengineers. For example, in the test 
of a washing-machine the engineers 
take power readings to determine if the 
motor will carry the load caused by the 
operation of the washing mechanism 
and the wringer or dryer. They make 
tests to find out if the electrical parts are 
satisfactorily insulated to eliminate the 
possibility of the frame or other working 
parts of the machine becoming electrified. 
They examine, with the discerning eye 
of the trained engineer, each gear 
and part to make sure that the 
machine will do its work 
for the period of time 
that should be expect- 
ed from such a device. 

Such things as the 
heat transmission 
through the insulation of 
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a refrigerator, the fuel con- SE 
sumption and efficiency of > = 
a water heater, investigati "Gi ’ 

water he iter, investigation aul SE La 
of the effectiveness of combus- ow he 
tion on the burners of a gas Fo : % “St 
range or water heater—all vital o* Se “ "Re a 
things from the standpoint of the Bo SS 

g po er a Noy 


woman who is! contemplating a 
purchase, the things of which she 
has little knowledge and no training 
or equipment to determine—all these 
are in the realm of the engineer. Briefly, 
our engineering tests are concerned with 
the performance of appliances from the 
Standpoint of efficiency, safety, and 
construction. 


We publish a list of devices 
licensed to carry our seal of 
approval. This and our other 
service bulletins may be pur- 
chased from the Good House- 
keeping Bulletin Service, 119 
West 40th St., New York City 
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How evenly and rapidly the 
shoe heats, and how much 
gas is consumed, are deter- 
mined by the engineers’ tests 
of the ironing machine. Then 
real family washes are ironed 
by women members of the 
staff who have the viewpoint 
of the home-maker in mind 


To use another device as a sub- 
ject of a word picture of our 
methods, we might select a refriger- 
ator. To the consumer a refrigera- 
tor may be only something in 
which to keep foods cold. To the 
engineer it is a problem in heat 
transmission, in air circulation, and 
in construction materials and work- 
manship. To test a refrigerator 


accurately may seem easy, but we can assure 


you there are more pitfalls for the unwary 
or inexperienced person than could be 
imagined. Every step in our refrigerator 
tests has been developed only after years of 
experience. Each operation is carefully 
checked; the in weight of ice 
during a test, due to meltage, 
accurately checked 
against the weight of 
collected drippings; 
the room temper- 
ature is kept con- 
stant, at a figure rep- 
resenting summer con- 
ditions of operation, by 
electric heaters auto- 
matically controlled by 
a thermostat; a_ recording 
thermometer . gives us the 
temperature throughout each 
hour of the day, and even this 
is checked by hourly observa- 
tions of an accurately calibrated 
mercury thermometer. ‘ 
You might suppose that, with 
all the accuracy indicated by_ this 
brief outline, we should be content to 
pass our judgment on the performance 
of a refrigerator after a test taking a whole 
day or perhaps two, but this is not the case. 
The engineering (Continued on page 101) 
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Successful house- 
hold budgeting 
means wise spend- 
ing, which in turn 
demands _ careful 
weighing of values 
by the purchaser 


Vhats Behind the BU 


GEL ? 


Our Readers Give the Clue 
By Katharine A. Fisher, Director 


HE glorious privilege of being in 
dependent” is the fine inceative 

for the practice of thrift oered by 

the Scottish bard, Bobbie Burns. It 

might well be set down at the head of our 

first budget sheet for the New Year. For 

most of us require an incentive that challenges 
by pointing to the value of present sacrilice 
for future ends. New Year's resolutions are 
easy to make, but, as we look back over this 
past year, how many have we really carried 
out? Each year we hope to manage our spending 
more wisely than we did last year, but we rarely 
succeed unless we deliberately plan ahead. 
This means having a budget and following it 
through the year. A budget is not merely 
division of the income. It is a plan which helps 
us to spend our money to the best advantage 
So behind this plan lies the necessity for much 
weighing of values in the business of spending, 
and the ability to set standards of living suited 
to the income. 


The family budget is increasingly taking the 


place of the allowance for household expenses 
for it secures the cooperation of the entire famil) 
including the children, in the best use of the fam 
ily income. The allowance, as usually provided 
does not permit the home manager fully to ap 


preciate her re sponsibilities, for she sees only a 


part ol the picture. “IT have a liberal allowance, 
yet it doesn’t seem to be enough. In fact, | 

have gone into debt and don’t want 1 
husband to know it.”’ Such a report vividly 


shows the lack of the cooperative spirit 
which the family budget aims to foster. 
lor the newly-married the building of a 


family budget is fundamental If it is 
planned before marriage, so much the 
better. For in doing so, TWo people lace 


figures representing the actual cost of 
S4 


to hide it in a hedge, 
a train attendant 


the glorious privileg 
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maintaining a home, based on certain 

standards of living. These figures, once 

faced, make it possible for the young couple 

to begin their hfe together with a more 

sympathetic understanding of their whole 

financial program. We have many evi- 
dences of the failure to consider these problems, 
and of the resulting unhappiness owing to the 
many unforeseen difficulties met in trying to live 
within the income. 

We can not attempt to discuss here all sides 
of the budget problem. For the last ten years, 
January 17th to 23rd has been observed as 
National Thrift Week. It is sponsored by the 
Young Men's Christian Association and endorsed 
by a growing number of national organizations 
The Ten Point Success Creed on which this 
movement is based is as follows: Work and 
Earn; Make a Budget; Record Expenditures; 
Have a Bank Account; Carry Life Insurance; 
Own Your Own Home; Make a Will; Invest in 
Safe Securities; Pay Bills Promptly; Share with 
Others. Important as we consider all these, 
we are now stressing three—Make a Budget; 
Record Expenditures; Pay Bills Promptly. 

rhe Institute never attempts to make up a 
budget tor any one family or individual. No 
two budgets which actually meet the needs 
are alike. No two households attach just the 
same value to those things which money buys. 

No two housekeepers can manage their ex 
penditures in the same way. However, the 
same general procedure may apply to all 
budgeting, and we have outlined this in 
our pamphlet, “First Steps in Budgeting 
the Income,” which we will send on request. 

Setting down our possible expendll res 
for a year ahead detines for us our living 
standards, as we find out what we can and 
what we can not (Continued on page 125) 
































presented a report on Work 
Plans that Work, as sent to 
us by home managers who are 
charting their housework paths. 
There was much evidence in these 
plans that time and labor-saving Bs 
methods of work had been given 
generous attention. ‘In saving 
motions I find that it is necessary 
to practice doing everything in 
the easiest way until it becomes 
second nature to look for short 
cuts,’’ so one home executive ex- 
plains. And in examining the 
plans submitted to us, we found 
them so rich in suggestions for short cuts 
that we wish to pass them on to other 
housekeepers. 

Under the challenging title, ‘‘Minute, 
Minute, Who's Got a Minute?” one house- 
keeper lists her seven greatest time-saving 
methods of work. Here they are: 

1. “There are but twelve hours in any 
day—and isn’t it a short pattern? It takes 
considerable contriving to turn them 
around so that a full day will cut to ad- 
vantage, and still allow for trimmings of 
recreation, but it can be done. 

2. “Isn’t it a waste of valuable time to 
stand in line awaiting one’s turn in the 


iF DECEMBER the Institute 


stores? I do my marketing around 8 
o'clock. Usually I’m the only cus- 
tomer. I not only get prompt ser- 


vice, but I also get the pick of the 
stock—especially at the green gro- 
cer’s. Then I come home to make 
the beds, which have been airing, 
and wash the dishes, which have 
been soaking. 

3. “Isn’t it a waste of precious 
time to wipe dishes and then carry 
them to cupboards, when those same 
dishes must be taken out and used 
at the next meal? I wash mine, put 
them carefully in a wire drainer, 
pour scalding water over them. and 
leave them covered with a clean 
towel. I wipe the siiver, but that 
Is all. Neatly arranged, clean 
dishes on the drainboard do not 
seem ‘shiftless’ to me. I use the 
time saved in this way to prepare, as 
far as possible, the next meal. I 
make my mayonnaise as soon as the 
bowl is empty, instead of waiting 
unti} I want to mix the salad. I 
mix and sift the dry ingredients for 
biscuits and keep this on hand. 

4. “Thave learned to cut out the 
non-essentials. I find that cookies, and bak- 
ing powder biscuits, too, are not unattractive 
and taste just as good when the batter is 


DapteaekS 


Cookies and _ baking-powder 
biscuits dropped from a spoon 
are attractive and save the 
time spent in rolling them out 


made a little thinner and dropped from a 
spoon, as when [I rolled them out and cut 
them with a cooky cutter. I know I make 
them much more frequently than I did, 
when I thought they /ad to be rolled. 

5. “On Monday mornings I read my 
paper in the laundry, while the washing 
machine sings its lay. Then, when the 
8:10 trolley brings ‘Martha-by-the-day,’ 
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It is a waste of precious time 
to wipe dishes. Rinse them 


in the drier with a spray of 
hot water, and leave to dry 
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Short Cuts in | 
Housework. 


Grom Our Readers Who Have 
Made Their Work Plans Work 


b Bate mart 


The service-wagon is a 
prime favorite, having 
many duties as a time- 
and-step saver 


the sheets are ready for her to 
hang out. With this early 
start things dry much sooner, 
and she is able to finish the 
ironing the same day. 

6. “I straighten up the living-room and 
plump up the pillows before we go to bed. 
This takes only a few minutes, and it helps 
the morale considerably in the morning. 

7. “I won’t allow myself to dawdle over 
any task. It can be made a habit to work 
briskly. I had to force myself to speed 
up, at first, but I find that I’m not so 
tired as when I poked. If you sing about 
your work, don’t retard it with a dreamy 
waltz.” 

Many others echo the advantages of 
early-morning marketing and the dish drier 
is eliminating dishwiping at many a kit- 
chen sink. Likewise all appear to agree that 

the modern family club-room, the 

living-room, should never have the 

night-before look in the morning, in 

iny well-ordered household. Books 
/ and magazines are put back in place, 
‘ newspapers gathered up, and the 
fireplace given attention the last 
thing at night. 

Great stress is laid on the use of 
labor-saving devices. Electric equip- 
ment looms large—the washing ma- 
chine and ironing machine, the vac- 
uum cleaner and sewing machine 
and the smaller electric devices are 
much in evidence. The heat-con- 
trolled oven has honorable mention. 
The service-wagon is a prime fav- 
orite. It carries meals to the din- 
ing-room or porch and soiled dishes 
to the sink and has numerous other 
duties. The kitchen cabinet as a 
compact and convenient working 
center is frequently mentioned. A 
comfortable kitchen chair is con 
sidered indispensable. ‘‘Whenever 
I can, I sit at my work,” the ma- 
jority reports. 

Labor and time-saving methods 
in meal-making are given in nearly all re 
ports. “Ro-nd steak, ground, well-sea- 
soned, and broiled (Continued on page 191) 
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Don't Fail to Add 


To Your List a Resolution to Eat Better, Live Longer, 
And Fight Harder for the Pure Food Law 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Director Good Housekeeping 


Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


S THIS first number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is placed in the 
hands of its readers the “open 

season”’ for making resolutions will be 
upon us. I do not believe much in 
making pledges, but I do believe in mak 
ing resolutions. So I want to urge upon 
all my readers that among the resolu- 
tions they are likely to make for the New 
Year, the health—and that means the 
happiness and efficiency—of our people, 
should not be forgotten. As we are think- 
ing more particularly of our friends at the 
close of the year in the form oi gifts at 
Christmas time and New Year’s, let us not 
forget their physical welfare. 

It is well to urge upon our friends the 
necessity of caring for their physical well- 
being. When we feel that the average 
length of life may still be considerably ex- 
tended, and when we think that this life, 
so far as we are concerned, is the one in 
which we are most interested, is it not wise 
to take all the steps necessary to add a few 
days or months or years to the span of our 
earthly existence? We have opportuni- 
ties,, which we can easily embrace, to do 
this kind of service to ourselves and to our 
friends. Why not make the gifts of the 
new year in the form of things which bene- 
fit our physical health? We are accus 
tomed to giving good books to stimulate 
the mental and moral nature of our friends; 
why not give them something to bring 
them more well days during the coming 
year? Something that will give them more 
happiness, which can be enjoyed only by 
good health? Something that will give 
them greater efliciency in what they are 
doing for themselves and their fellow men 
by a better physical condition and a 
greater freedom from disease? Is it not 
a reasonable thing? Is it not a desirable 
thing? 

lar be it from me to suggest the nature 
of these gifts. Each one can determine for 


himself what his friends particularly need. 

There are many books on reaching a useful 

old age. A good translation of Cicero’s 
SO 


tribute to old age is even more valuable 
than it was two thousand vears ago. The 
Roman orator and philosopher was ignor 
ant of the role of food in prolonging life. 
He had spent a good part of his life in 
dodging daggers. A short time after writ- 
ing his ““De Senectute” he fell a victim to a 
dagger directed by Mark Antony. His 
superb philosophy of old age escaped the 
assassin’s onslaught. No better treatment 
of the problem from the philosopher's 
standpoint has ever been composed. 

In practical modern gifts, there are 
many. An up-to-date work on vitamins; 
the best story of nutrient minerals; a good 
treatise on balanced rations; how to get 
wholesome flour; the increasing impor 
tance of milk, fruits, and vegetables. All 
these afford ample and varied means of 
suitable selections of gift literature. What 
better remembrance of the birthday of 
Jesus can we select? He was the great 
physician. 

It may be that you have a friend who is 
anemic; it may be you have a friend who 
in the afternoon has a higher temperature; 
it may be that you have a friend who has 
some organic trouble of which you are 
aware; it may be that you have a friend 
who has not been in the habit of going to 
a competent physician for an annual ex- 
amination for physical condition. Some- 
thing that will stimulate consideration in 
this line would be most suitable for the 
coming holidays. There are many good 
books on diet which vour friends have not 
read; there are excellent pieces of advice 
with regard to exercise which they do not 
there are many errors of diet 
which you have observed, and a sugges- 
tion of some publication referring thereto 
would be of benefit. Your friends may not 
have taken proper exercise; they may ride 
to business in motor cars instead of walk- 
ing; they may not take exercise in the open 
air as they should, and everybody, poor 
and rich, can do that. 

There are a hundred things which you 
can study in your own case for your own 


possess ; 


benefit and for the benefit of those who 
can be helped with a new resolve to do 
something for the promotion of life and 
health. The general . misunderstanding 
with regard to this matter should be cor- 
rected. Your friends should be told that 
the great increase in longevity in the last 
twenty-five years has been due almost ex- 
clusively to the saving of the lives of in- 
fants. They must understand that per- 
haps an equal benefit is yet to be secured in 
keeping grown people alive longer than 
they are likely to live at the present time. 

The so-called ‘“‘old men’s diseases” are 
still rampant. Even some that are of a 
communicable character, such as pneu- 
monia, seem to flourish in unabated vigor. 
The number of persons per thousand of the 
total population, who have cancer, is in- 
creasing; the number of persons of middle 
life who have heart trouble is increasing; 
the number who have Bright’s disease and 
other kidney trouble is increasing. On 
the other hand, the number of those hav- 
ing tuberculosis is rapidly decreasing. The 
reason for this is that we have found a 
remedy: not a drug or a medicine, but a 
mode of life of which those who have in- 
cipient tuberculosis may avail themselves 
even when in humble circumstances, pro- 
vided they know about it. 

Can you not do something during the 
holiday season with the friend who runs 
a temperature in the afternoon? ‘Tell her 
to live out of doors, sleep on a sleeping 
porch, avoid fatigue, take nourishing food, 
consult her doctor, and forget her physical 
and mental troubles, so far as possible, by 
mild activities which do not bring phys!- 
cal exhaustion. You may save her life 
by some gift or token which will call 
her attention to the immense value of 
caring for herself. 

Meanwhile, in all parts of the world, 
research goes on with vigor for the pur- 
pose of doing as much for grown people 


as it has alreedy done for babies. Let 
us make the (Continued on page 110) 


(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 99) 














T IS A well-known fact that the 

blending of tomato soup to suit exactly 
the tastes of many different people is a 
task that challenges the highest skill of 
the soup chef. 

Haven’t you had this experience at 
A plate of tomato 
soup has been set before you. You looked 
forward to real enjoyment of its refreshing 
flavor. You took the first spoonful and 
it tasted somewhat “flat”. Something 
was missing. 

Why? Where did your sense of taste 
get its “education” in tomato soup? 
The tomato soup you 
serve regularly at home, 
the tomato soup which is 
most likely to be served 
to you when you are 
entertained—that has 
taught your appetite the 
true blend. Anything 
less is bound to be a 
disappointment. 


some time or other? 





And this blend is a condensed tomato 
soup—Campbell’s. By blending it from 
an exclusive recipe that produces always 
the same uniform richness of flavor, and 
by condensing it so that it is available 
everywhere to the public in such 
convenient form, Campbell’s lessen the 
housewife’s work in the kitchen and offer 
even to the humblest table in the land, 
tomato soup as fine as it can be made. 

So people everywhere have learned the 
important lesson of Soup. The sheer 
enjoyment of its delicious flavor. The 
healthfulness and invigoration which are 
















12 cents a can 


derived from it. Its tonic and stimulating 
effect upon the appetite. More and more 
people every day are realizing that this 
hot, liquid food called soup, encourages 
the flow of the digestive juices and 
increases the benefit from all the food 
we eat. 

Tomato is an ideal soup—appropriate 
for formal occasions, a wonderful standby 
for the regular family menus, splendid for 
the children, and unfailing in its invitation 
to the appetite. And housewives use 
Campbell's Tomato Soup for a great 
variety of their dishes to give extra zest 
and flavor. Try it asa 
sauce for meats, fish, 
sausage and salads and 
for added tastiness in 
spaghetti, rice, eggs or 
vegetables. Delicious 
mixed with roast beef 
gravy. Of course, it 
makes the most tempting 
Cream of Tomato Soup! 
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WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 
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By a kamous 
Specialist 
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HERE is no finer fabric than the nor 





mal skin at its best in the white race 
In texture and softness, in color, in 
elasticity and pliability, so that it fits per 


over the structure 





fectly t covers, it is an ideal 
covering material. Moreover, it is not only 
beautiful; it is extraordinarily tough and_ re 
sistant. Its toughness is due to a thin layer of 
horn, the cuticle, which forms the outer layer 


This is constantly wearing off in imperceptible 
scales from the surface, and as constantly re 
g from the living cells below 

lor its perfect condition the skin requires 
lubrication, and this it gets through millions 
of sweat and fat glands, both of which supply 
the skin with a minute but constant quantity 
of lubricating fat When this taken 
away, the skin becomes dry, resists external 
irritants poorly, perhaps chaps, and becomes 
inflamed. It is for this reason that the exces 
sive use of soap and water, by removing the 
natural fat from the skin, often irritates it 

The chief function of the skin is to act as a 
protective covering, and it is so well adapted 
to its purpose and so resistant to irritants that 
in its normal state it is not only able to take 
care of itself, but stands with impunity an im 
mense amount of abuse. Nevertheless, like any 
other fine fabric, it is better for good care, and 
it surely preserves beauty and its useful 
qualities better if it is not misused 


formu 
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The maintenance of the health of the skin i 
largely a matter of ordinary cleanline and 
the avoidance of undue « posure to irritants 
whether pyri al or chen ical 

lo eep the ealthy skin In good condition 
t! 4 4 | ement cl a ! ne { 
ccl r¢ ire Come nay le there i skin 

eT ¢ that care ist be taken about tox 
I a ! hese are i uly the de t¢ 
pink-and te, dry complexions that tan very 
little They re the most beautiful skir but 
tii ive the drawhbac ( being the ost 

Live The average inc dua howeve il 
Stand any easonablie amount ol i I 
oap and water. On ‘ ‘ 
person apt t A\e ‘ This increas 
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Allen Pusey, A. M., M. D 
Those oO ust only cold cream or lotions 
for cl without soap and water, never 
have a clean skin. In order to avoid ac 


cumulation of dirt in the large pores and in 
the folds of the skin, at one washing a 
day th soap and tepid water is necessary. 
Use a crash washcloth rather than a flesh brush, 
not clean the well and 
\fter washing, rinse in cool or 
cold water. If the skin is very sensitive, omit 
he cold rinsing and splash the face lightly with 
tepid water 
Water varies somewhat in its agreeable 
ness and perhaps in irritating qualities, ac 
cording to whether it is soft or hard. Hard 
water is less agreeable for bathing. It is my 
impression that this is chiefly due to the fact 
that it has a peculiar feel, and soap does not 
lather well in it, so that it does not cleanse so 
well. If one wants to take the trouble, hard 
can be made soft by boiling, which 
precipitates the scale or curd, the lime, and 


least 


vhich does face so 


gets dirty 


water 


other carbonates that make the water hard 
The use of good soap is important in the 
daily care of the skin, but it must be re 


membered that the only function of soap is to 
clean. This it does through the lather. There 
can be little if any virtue over other good soaps 
in any of the medicinal soaps; many of these 
rendered inert by the 


medicinals arc soap, 


and they are also used in such minute quan- 
tities in the selution used for bathing that they 
are o| no value 

\ good soap is simply a soap well made of 


food materals It may be composed ot vege 
table or animal fats; either is perfectly satis 
factory so long as the fats are non-rancid 


One is safe in picking out a toilet soap to his 
liking from any of the standard manufactur 





ers who have an honest reputation to main 
tain. Soaps that pretend to special virtues 
beyond the fact that they are cleansing and 
non-irritating, are open to suspicion from the 
ery fact that e claims are made for 
the 

| perso th a very sensitive skin need 
to be or ard against soaps that lather too wel 
particularly soaps that lather freely in hard 

ler The persor th a tougl n us 
th t mpunity, but the delicate com 
plexion may be irritated by them The reason 
is that these too-freely-lathering soaps are 





coconut oil and 
and these oils are irritating to 

There is no disadvantage in 
colored or scented soaps if they are otherwist 
well made. 

If the face is full of grime—and this happens 
to the most careful persons when exposed to 
the dirty atmosphere of large cities—there 
some advantage in first applying cold crean 
and wiping it off with a soft, clean tissue. This 
should be followed by a soap and water wasl 
ing to get rid of the dirty cold cream left on the 
face. In the case of a dry, irritable skin that 
chaps easily, a slight film of fresh cold cream 
may be applied and left on the face for pro 
tection. Most women will probably prefer the 
luxurious scented cold creams, but either for 
cleansing or oiling, vaseline is a satisfactory 
substitute. Neither will increase or cause the 
growth of hair. 

As in the case of soaps, one can satisfy his 
own taste in the selection of cold creams and 
toilet cosmetic powders. The products ol 
standard manufacturers of good reputation are 
usually safe. There are, however, some toilet 
powders on the market that contain mercury 
or bismuth or lead. They should be prohibited, 
for they are not only unsafe for the complexion, 
but they offer some danger of metallic poison- 
ing. Numerous cases of intractable discolora- 
tion have been reported from their use. These 
powders are heavy, and they are chosen be 
cause of the way they stick on the surface and 
produce an enameling whiteness. Orris pow- 
der also is irritating to skins. Face 
powders should be perfectly impalpable and 
free from gritty substances. Subject to these 
limitations, the commercial powders are 
free from objection. The habitual use of light 
powders is beneficial to most compl 
serving to protect delicate skins to some ex 
tent from sunburn and other irritation 

The person who has a healthy and conse- 


from 


largely 


generally made 


its variations 
sensitive skins 


some 


lew 


ons, 


quently an attractive skin, and wishes to keep 
it that way, need merely keep it reasonably 
clean, avoid external irritants, and tl let 
it alone. She may do-other things t! are 
ipposed to make it attractive and do no narm, 
ich a applying rouges, but the e are I ers 
of taste and are not topics upon which the 


dermatologist can claim to hav 


SCICTILITM 


pecial authority to speak. 
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| ' come back to Fels-Naptha 
| and come back 
& | to stay! 


They have found—as you will too—that for real 
downright washing value, making it easier to get your 
clothes thoroughly and safely clean—nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha! 

Fels-Naptha gives you extra help because it gives you 
the cleansing value of unusually good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha—two safe, thorough cleaners that 
work hand-in-hand and help each other. 

No wonder thousands upon thousands of women— 
after trying this and that kind of soap—come back to 
FELS-NAPTHA, and come back to stay! } 

Prove this extra helpfulness of Fels-Naptha for - Nanna, 
yourself. Use it for washing clothes and general ot | 
household cleaning. Buy it next time you are at the store. 


¢ 900s Why thousands upon thousands © °)";«"'e 





Many women get the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha in their washing 
machines. They dissolve it in hot 
water, or chip it directly into the 
machine. They get more than soap 
suds. They get creamy suds, en- 
riched with dirt-loosening naptha. 

Use water of any temperature 


Smell the 
naptha in 


Fels-Naptha! 


with Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes with 
Fels-Naptha if you prefer. You 
are bound to get good results any 
way you use it. The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go, 
no matter whether the water is cool, 
lukewarm or hot. We’ll gladly send 
you a sample of Fels-Naptha, FREE. 






















Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 


© Fels & Co 
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HEALTH 


and HAPPINESS 


S CLUB 


cA Service for <Mothers-To-Be ana the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE H 
AND HApPPINEss CLUB: 
We have often discussed in 
these Letters our ideal of positive health; 
our greatest effort is now directed to- 
ward making a healthful environment 
for our children, for our guiding hand 
through the early years encourages the 
child to build good mental and physical 
health habits. Yet we recognize and 
acknowledge the actual fact that, being 
made of such different building material 
and developing unequally, children must of ne- 
cessity have their weakest as well as their strong 
est points. We know this is true 
The weak points may be the result of acute 
illnesses, as the damaged heart after a rheu 
matic infection; or actual complications re- 
sulting in poor hearing, or eyes which have to 
be used carefully for many months after various 
childhood diseases; or the weak, flabby 
muscles and actual deformity often left after 
an infantile paralysis. These are actual 
physical inadequacies. Such conditions must 
be faced rheir effect upon the emotional 
life of the child is more important than we 
have realized. It is really the attitude of 
mind that the child develops toward such 
disabilities, more than the trouble itself, which 
becomes such a potent force in his life 


As any child develops, he 


EALTH 


of ourselves. 


» becomes conscious 


of his own littleness as contrasted with the 
power and bigness of the adults around him 
Particularly will he be conscious of what he 


may consider his weakest point. If this weak 


} 


ness becomes the object of ridicule, or if it 
should be roughly joked about, he may retire 
within himself, too hurt to fight back, 


sensitive over something which is not his 
fault, and for the life of him he can not 
understand why he is not like other boys! 

Nature has given us the clue to the 
handling of this situation. When we lose 
our eyesight, the various other senses be 





come unusually acute The blind *‘see” 
through their finger-tips, through their 
hearing, through their heigintened sensi 
tiveness to impressions made by close 
objects, et« Phis is more than a com 
pensation for loss of sight; it is an 


er-compensation 

Honestly 
disability along amy line is 
our adult min 
world I 


acknowledging that one has a 
hard for even 
ls to accomplish, but this 
elp the child far more than to al 
low him to assume an attitude which will 


simply hide the weakness. If you hide a 
thing, it usually means that you ar 
ashamed of it, and vou dev« lop an added 


sense of being inferior because 


you arc 





hiding something, and hiding inacdk 
quacies frequently results in bravado 
boistcrousness, the bullying of weaker 
individuals, and an attempt to overthrow all 


which characteristics 
are certainly wasted energy. Children with such 
traits are usually unhappy and can not mas! 
their underlying hurt even with their bravado 
What sha!l we do about it? Study the child 
and try to picture the situations that will 
arise on account of his particular inadequacy, 
whatever it is. Then make flort 
to strengthen that aspect of the child’s per 
sonality, but mot at the expense of a healthful 
routine of life The child’s commonest atte mpt 
at over-compensation for any physical lack 
is through reading and sti idying; often it is 
“to beat the other children,” to show his 
But the child finds 


hority all of 








existing 
1, 


a conscious ¢ 


there! soon 


superiority 
10 


Compensating 


for PHYSICAL 
INCAPACITIES 


that being “teacher's pet’’ does not endear him 
to the other children. They tease him about 
that, too. Then he suffers more than ever 

\ little boy of ten years old could not 
get along with his playmates. His mother 
described him as feeling superior to them. 
When he was asked about that, he said: 

“No, indeed, I do not feel superior to them. 
I feel that they +." superior to me!” 

When a little boy, he had had an illness 
which left him with weakened muscles, so that 
he could not run so fast as other boys. So, 
instead of playing games with them, he stayed 
indoors at and deliberately tried to 
curry favor with the teachers. 

His intellectual superiority, his 
stand-oflishness made the other children dis- 
like him. They unkind, as only children 
can be, and to save the day he “put on airs.” 
He was growing up friendless and unhappy, 
until he was made to understand that he would 
never be able to run well if he did not keep 
trying, and that the very effort of compensat 
ing for this weakness would make him a better 
sport in than running games. Later, 
in a new environment, he found that when he 


recess 
pose, his 


were 


other 


END us fifty cents in stamps, your name and 
addr. ind the date when you expect your 
baby. Each month for eight months you will receive 


letter from Dr. Kenyon, 


mailed in a plain 


en be, so that no one will know the content 
{war k for “Series IT. For the Mother-to-be and 
the Baby-to-come.” It will be sent promptly 


second series of 


important is the 
r “The Baby’s First Year.” 


yr iLL) 


ight lette rs to ¢ 


Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name and 
addr ind this seri ill be sent complete, with a 
cardboard cover. Address all requests for both 
erics to the Health and Happiness Club, Gooo 
HovuskKEEPING, 119 West goth St., New York City 


ly faced his limitation and tried to 


was accorded him an under 
standing sympathy that warmed his heart 
He was no longer aloof nor scornful of his play 
mates. And his superior mental ability was 
because it was part and parcel of 
“showed off” by 


once frank 


overcome it, there 


recognized 
him, and not 
parading it 
Another boy of eleven had had asthma re 
peatedly through his early life. His mother 
complained that he ‘‘made so few friends.” He 
told her things about the children which made 
her feel there were no boys in that vicinity 
good enough to play with him. He was much 
under-developed physically, and his mother in 
her anxiety for him shadowed him. She was 


because he 


so afraid of his 
constantly called to 
Don’t play so hard,” 


over-cautious for him, 
asthma that she 
him not to run, * 


etc. She carried this policing to an 
absurd degree. He could not have any 
of the usual “‘boy”’ things, because he 


might get hurt. He couldn't have 
skates because she knew of a boy who, 
while skating, fell and cut his head! 
And so it went. She was so over-careful 
she wakened him three times at night 
to give him a glass of milk, and in so 
doing, of course, deprived him of the sleep that 
might have refreshed him and made him hun- 
gry for the next day’s meals. This boy was 
doing nothing to compensate for his failures 
except to become secretive, form 
habits, and be sorry for himself. 

“All his mother’s fault,”’ you say? The boy 
said this, too! Perhaps it was, but the rem¢ dy 
is not so easy as the diagnosis. For the re-edu 
cation must first be made by the mother, 
her attitude changed. 

Take him to a doctor who is interested in 
asthma. Find out just what substance or 
foods he is sensitive to, and avoid them. Also 
determine just what physical activities are 
good for him. Often such a child can enjoy all 
the usual games unless he has an acute cold or 
bronchitis. If the doctor says so, let him have 
skates, a sled, snowshoes, a baseball bat; let 
him take normal boy risks. All mothers have 
to adjust themselves to that. And above all, 
help him improve in the things that are hardest 
for him. Don’t ruin any boy or girl’s chances 
for a happy life by pointing out and empha- 
sizing the differences between them and other 
children. Expect the handicapped child to 

do his part in both work and play. 

These feelings of inferiority are often 
not even based on real inadequacies; they 
may result from a sense of guilt or shame. 
It matters not at all whether the in- 
adequacy felt is a real or an imaginary 
one; its devastating effect upon the per 
sonality may be the same 

The child who is handicapped by a 
muscle weakness from an_ infantile 
paralysis struggles through a slow, 
difficult’ process of re-education. This 
develops his sporting blood, and he can 
often surmount difficulties in later life ina 


seclusive 





way that would have been wholly im 
possible if he had as a child accepted the 
role of a chronic invalid and let every one 


else wait on him. 

One of the most skilful swimming in 
structors I have known became expert 
because swimming was the one thing she 
could do well after a paralysis in child 
hood. To quote the popular motto, * Lift 
does not consist in holding good cards 
but in playing a poor hand well.” 

The simple key to the whole situation is to 


make an asset out of what appears to be a 
Nability, and through facing the situation 
build up the weakness, if there is one, so that 
it becomes the strongest, rather than the 
weakest, part of a child’s character. Through 


this the child will reach its greatest pows 


Only those who have had to face the in 
evitable, and have tried to build from the most 
helpless of situations a useful structure, can 
appreciate the — involved and the valuable 


be attained. 


(voto . 


results that may 


Se ire 
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Queen Varie’s charming little per- 

sonal crest which she designed her- 

self, the crown of Roumania sus- 
pended above the letter M. 














A pair of silver jars filled with Pond’s Cold 
and Vani; 
keeps for constant use on her dressing table. 


oH 


Pond’s Creams are also highly praised by 





ng Creams, which Queen Marie 


Her Majesty, THE QUEEN oF Spain 
The DucHESSE DE GRAMON1 
The Princesse Marieé DE BourBon 
Mrs. Nicuotas LoncworrH 
Mrs. REGINALD VANDERBILT 
Miss Anne Morcan 
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O ROYAL GUEST who has ever visited 
America has been so widely acclaimed 
for her beauty as Queen Marie. Youth is 
hers—and great vitality, in spite of years 
crowded with strenuous activity. She has a 
beautiful skin—unlined, firm, fresh, with 
lovely natural color! A skin which speaks 
for itself of the wise care Her Majesty has 
always given it. 


Over two years ago, Her Majesty, writing 
from Bucarest, was pleased to permit the 
Pond’s Extract Company to quote her 
words expressing her faith in the efficacy 
of Pond’s Two Creams. 

A subsequent letter, written in February 
1925, says: “Her Majesty wishes me to re- 
peat that as to Pond’s Cream, it gives her 
daily greater satisfaction.” 








Her Majesty, Marte, QuEEN or RouMANIA 
Portrait by Philip A. de Laszlo 





If you don’t already know and depend upon 
these delightful Creams of Pond’s try them 
for yourself, without cost, by clipping and 
mailing the coupon below. You will receive 
free sample tubes of each with instructions 
for using. Pond’s Cold Cream for the deep 
cleansing that keeps the skin supple, fresh, 
young; Pond’s Vanishing Cream for soft 
protection and lovely evenness of finish. 
Send in the coupon today. The Queen of 
Roumania’s loveliness may also be yours. 
Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. N 
1cg Hudson Street, New York City oo 


Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 
Name ——— 
Street sscalianiiniitaitaiiciamaamaeciciisniibiliae 


City State - 


In using advertisements see page 6 gl 








I have been wearing Bilt- 
more clothes for the last 
three or four years. I have} 
\never been able to wear out 
anyof thesesuits. Thehired 
'boy that is working for me 
‘is still wearing the original 
suitthatI boughtfrom you, | 
which was a natural wool 


brown suit. W. L.. 
November 12, 1923 Charlotte, N. C. 





May I say a word in com- 
mendation of the service 
extended by your Indus- 
tries ? I am very favorably’ 
impressed by the nature of | 
your businessorganization, 
‘and think that some of its 
features might well be 
|adopted by commercial 


| firms. R.C.S.,Washington.D.C. | 
March 19, 1924 





‘For the third season I ont! 
| wearing a blue suit, and it| 
still looks new. Does your) 


homespun ever wear out ? 
Oct.1,1924 Mrs.C.H.C.,Clinton, Iowa 


Biltmore Homespuns are not rough and shag- 
ay—they are rugged and strong, but are as beau- 
tiful and refined as only hand work can make 
them. They are made in every color and shade 
every color is absolutely guaranteed, and any 
piece of Biltmore Homespun is returnable if not 
damaged or cut. 

The cloth is woven entirely by hand. We have 
been doing it the same way for twenty-five years 
and have never woven a yard of cloth except on 
looms we have built by hand in our own wood 
shops. 

The weaving is all done by native men. 

We have four weights: 

**Regular.’’ a very substantial, closely woven 
cloth, weighs about 7}, to 8 ounces to the yard, 
28 to 30 inches wide. 

“Light Weight,’ precisely the same yarn, but 
has 300 less threads to the same width and 
weighs about 6 ounces to the yard. Woven more 
loosely and is an ideal weight for ladies’ suits. 

*Overcoat,’’ three threads drawn together, 
making a triple thread. Overcoat cloth is of a 
wonderful texture and weighs about 14 ounces 
to the yard. 

** Scotch Blackface "’"—Made of genuine Scotch 
Blackface wool, imported from Scotiand. Ideal 
for men's golf suits, business suits and ladies’ 
coats. 

Ail Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men’s suits 
that had been worn two and three years, then 
turned inside out and made over. 

egular weights $3.50 per yard 
Light weights $3.25 per yard 
Overcoat weights $4.50 per yard 
Scotch $3.20 per yard 

Seven to eight yards are required for a lady's 
suit. 

Samples costing us 10 cents each will be sent 
on request 

All orders direct to you by parcel post. 


| Biltmore Industries 
Asheville, N. C. 


Grove Park Ina 





The Weave Shed. Weaving Biltmore Hand-Woven Homespuns 
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The INSTITUTE FORUM 


Combined with Household Discoveries 


From our Readers 


Little Studies in Economics 

“An egg a day” is fast becoming as popular 
as a quart of milk a day. Rich in protein, fat, 
and iron, the egg is easily digested. The iron 
in the egg-yolk, and its rich store of vitamin 
\ make this food particularly valuable for 
children. Letters from our readers bring to 
us sO many questions concerning the cost of 
meals that, in recommending an egg a day, it 
is important to consider the cost of eggs as com- 
pared with those other foods which may sub- 
stitute for them. Most of those foods, such 
as rice and potatoes, which are rich in starch 
and sugar, and which are the energy-producing 
foods in our diet, do not vary much in price. 
But in the protein or body-building group, 
which includes meat, and fish, there is a 
wide range in price. This is something the 
menu-maker can never ignore when working 
out her meal costs, as her choice of protein 
foods determines to a great extent the cost of 
her meals. Let us therefore compare the costs 
of these here today are about 
sixty cents a dozen. Basing our figures on the 
one-hundred-calorie portion, at this price eggs 
are a somewhat more expensive source of pro- 
tein than Hamburg steak at forty cents a pound, 
or fresh mackerel at forty, or halibut steak at 
sixty-five cents a pound. However, when eggs 
drop as low as forty-five cents a dozen, they 
are cheaper than any of these sources. Just 
here let us call your attention to our study of 
meat cuts which appeared in the November 
issue of Goop HovusreKEEPING, and remind you 
of the very wide range in the prices of meat, 
when the actual cost of the edible portion is 
considered. When we have to cut costs drasti- 
cally, and make one penny do the work of two, 
then the menu-maker should keep in mind such 
foods as dried beans, macaroni, and cereals as 
among the cheapest sources of protein. In 
fact, they deserve an important place in all 
menus. Although macaroni and cereals are 
not, strictly speaking, meat substitutes, they 
contain a relatively high percentage of protein 
which must be considered in working out th« 
daily dietary. They also supply energy and 
leave every gram of protein for tissue building 
With the cereals supplementing meat and eggs, 
t is possible to reduce food cos.s. Keeping all 
these points carefully in mind, we can not be 
too precise in comparing foods as to either cost 
or food value, as each food carries its own con 
tribution in flavor, in preference, and its own 
proportion of nutrients. While eggs at high 
prices are somewhat more expensive than other 
protein foods, menu-makers should not ignore 
them. The protein and fat are in forms very 
easily digested. The day’s requirement of 
those two nutrients, iron and Vitamin A, which 


eggs, 


foods ges 


are often lacking in the diet, is partly sup- 
plied by one egg a day. Fresh vegetables 
and fruit will take care of the remaining re- 


quirement, 


For the Child Who Loves Outdoor Life 
The little woolen bathing suit, which in many 
places is worn only a short time during the sum 
can also be used in winter. When the 
children wish to romp in the snow, the suit may 
he pulled on over the underwear under the outside 
clothing to keep the body dry and warm. The 
suit ts not clumsy and does not hinder the natural 
movements of the child. Older children may use 
their suits for skating and coasting parties. 
Mrs. D. A. C., Canada 


mer, 


Enamel Finish 


Many household articles are described to the 
The 


“enamel” finish. 
however, as commonly used. 


buyer as having an 
term “enamel,” 


from a baking-powder can or jelly gl 


may represent two entirely different finishes~ 
vitreous enamel and reiat enam« For ex. 
ample, enameled cooling utensils are covered 
with vitreous enamel, while many enameled 
wood cabinets and the like are Coated with 


paint enamel. Vitreous enamel is fused at ap 


extremely high temperature to the metal jt 
covers, and has a_ hard, glass-like surface 
Paint enamel, as the name indicates, is paint 
applied by brush or spray. Sometimes it is air. 


hardened, but in other cases, particularly upon 
metal, it is hardened by baking at a low tem. 
perature as compared with vitreous enamels 
Usually the two types of enamel can be identi- 


fied by lightly scratching the surface with a 
knife. The vitreous enamel, being as hard as 
glass, can not be scratched away, while the 


paint enamel can be. Vitreous enamel is also 
known as “porcelain enamel,” because it js 
similar to the glaze on porcelain products, 
In fact, the term is sometimes improperly con- 
tracted to “porcelain,’’ which, strictly spe aking, 
is not correct, as the term “porcelain, properly 
applied, means a clay product with a glazed 
surface fused into the clay body, such as a 
porcelain plate or dish. The term “‘porcelaia 
lined refrigerator” is frequently used by man 
ufacturers when the metal lining is coated with 
vitreous enamel and is not porcelain. This 
causes some confusion, because there are re 
frigerators with real porcelain linings. 
not familiar with the trade usage, assurance as 
to the exact nature of the “enamel”’ finish can 
be had by asking the question, “Is it porcelain, 
vitreous enamel, or paint enamel?” 


T 
10 One 


A Nut Substitute for Cookies 
When making cookies and cakes, so man 
nuts are required that they soon become a wr 
expensive item. Browned relled oats make 
good substitute. Heat in a shallow pan 


the shortening called for in the recipe. Measur 


one-hait 


the quantity of rolled oats required instead of the 
same quantity of nuts. Add to the hot fat and 
stir until they are a light golden brown. Mix 
vith the dry ingredients before adding te tl 
cooked mixture. The browned rolled oats ar 
also an addition to plum pudding and min 


meat, Mrs. 7 1., Idaho 


To Save Double-Boilers from Boiling Dry 


When cooking cereal or steaming a_ pudding 
that requires long boiling, put a little tin cover 
ass into th 
lower part of the double-boiler with the water 
When the water reaches the top of the 
it is set in motion and tinkles against the botton 
of the boiler. It makes a good alarm clock and 
warns you to put more water into the bottom 
the boiler This is es pecially hel pf i at night 
when one becomes absorbed in sewing or reading 
and is apt to forget the cereal. 

Mrs. B. Hf. F., N. J. 


The Christmas List 

You will find it helpful to keep your Christmas 
list in the same notebook for several yea rs. When 
the ge year comes around, it is possible to look 
back and see what has been given to different 
frie nds at various times. Suggestion 


COUT”, 


may als 


be written in during the year, if you should 
hear some member of the family express a Wish 

' Mrs. E. E. D., N.J. 

List the Christmas Tree Decorations 
When putting away the Christmas-tree decora- 
tions, make a list of those available for use ar 
other year and a list of the new ones to be pur 
chased fcr the next year. It will be helpful when 
the holiday rush begins. 
‘ Mrs. E. N., New York 
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. 5O BODY STYLES AND TYPES 
500 COLOR COMBINATIONS 
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H AVE you ever analyzed why it is 
that of all the f © cars in the world, 
Cadillac is almost invariably relied upon 
where there is real need for dependability 
and durability? 
On the boulevards of the worid—and also 
in the rugged and difficult places of the 
world—you find Cadillacs—providing in 
the one case the very finest of luxurious 
, motoring and in the other an incompar- 
able regularity of service—in each case, 
and in all cases in between, delivering to 
N E W 








GENERAL 





owners the utmost in service and in value. 


On that basis Cadillac reputation and 
standing are secure—for these reasons 
Cadillac is, today, outselling all cars, at 
or above its price, by two to one. 

The great new Cadillac is outstripping its 
field ¢ 
it does, the way it does them, and how little 
it costs to do them—make it the choice 


for the sole reason that the things 


of careful, critical buyers everywhere. 
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octors 
Say:: 


Diaper rash can often be 
traced to this one cause -- | 





His tender little skin is so sensitive 


NY mother takes the greatest 
pains in caring for her baby’s 
diapers. 

Yet doctors say that often diaper 
rash can be traced to one thing—the 
use of soaps,—cakes, flakes or chips 
—containing free alkali. 

For alkali cannot easily be rinsed 
away. It clings to garments and is 
cruelly irritating to your baby’s tender 
skin. 

You are absolutely safe when you 

use Lux. It does not contain free alkali 
or any other harmful ingredient. 
You know how utterly harmless Lux 
is, how safe it is for even the most 
delicate fabric. 
Won’t Shrink Woolens. Tiny woolens 
love Lux, too. Lux leaves them soft, 
fluffy, unshrunken. Full directions on 
the package. Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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| and harem veils! 


heikand Harem Veil 
CValentine Parby> 


And Marquerade Dance 





By Elaine, 


Entertainment Editor 


A Sheik for a night! Turkish turbans, Sheiks’ hearts, 
At this party every one can either 
have a Sheik or be one! Send ten cents in stamps to 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y., for these 
Valentine Party instructions—an evening full of Cupid’s 
arrows and Turkish daggers— Sheik turbans, chic sashes, 
and old-fashioned thrills. Suitable for small home 
affair or presentation by club, school, or college 


CHILDREN AND 
GROWN-UPS MAY 
WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS 
CARD AND THE BARN 
OF BETHLEHEM 


Children or grown-ups, send 
10c to Elaine for the follow- 
ing: a Christmas card with 
this beautiful little picture, 
“The Madonna of the Chair,” 
in full color, together with 
a pretty legend about the 

icture and also a Christmas 
Piaylet, called ‘‘The Barn 
of Bethlehem,”’ which has 


PLAYLET OR dialogue and is suitable for 
mome or church presente- 
OPERETTA tion with or without music 





Miscellaneous Successful Suggestions 


BRIDGE PARTIES, formal or informal: the BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS for al 
charm of new ideas and new decorations for ages—Health, Wealth, and Love Birthday 
the never-ending interest of the Bridge itself. parties—something to make this birthday 
| This is one of the most successful parties a happy memory and the next one a pleas 
Elaine has ever planned. Send ioc to Elaine, ant prospect. Send roc in stamps to Elaine, 


| 
| Entertainment I:ditor, Good Housekeeping. Entertainment Editor, Good Housekeeping. 


| 
BRIDES’ SHOWERS with Shower of Dia- 
monds container for the gifts, piquant ideas of 
| decoration and the pretty touches of sentiment 
|} every bride adores, or she wouldn’t be a bride! 


|Send ten cents to Elaine, Entertainment 
| Editor, Good Housekeeping, New York, N. Y. 


LEAFLETS OF RHYMES for place-cards, 
placards, table talks, invitations, programs: 
Rhymes of Prophecy and Love, roc. Rhymes 
of Irish Wit, roc. Happyscope HoroscorPés 
for every month of year, roc. Sea Shel! fortunes 
in verse, 5c. Address Entertainment Editor. 

















Here is a way to turn your 
ugly duckling room into one 


you u ill be proud to show 


QO room with a shabby 

floor can be pleasing. But 
old worn floors can be made 
beautiful without great effort 
or expense. Many women, in 
fact, regard an old floor as an 
opportunity. By turning an ap- 
parent misfortune into some- 


thing to be admired, they demonstrate the highest form 
of cleverness and get all the pleasure of self-expression 


in creating beauty. 


Just as you probably have, they admire the pretty 
linoleum floors they have seen illustrated. 


This attractive brec leans room in the Modern Priscilla Proving Plant was recently redecorated. 
The floor chosen was Armstrong’s Handcraft Tile Inlaid Linoleum No. 3147 


Js there a door you close 
when guests arrive? 





rooms are not like mine... I wonder what I 
could do with my own,” they say. 


And then they sit down and write to Hazel Dell 
Brown, in charge of the Armstrong Bureau of 
Interior Decoration, whose services we offer free 
to any woman who is anxious to make the floors 
of her home decorative, modern, correct. 

Are these women glad they asked Mrs.Brown’s 


advice? Here’s a letter from just one of hundreds, 
a clergyman’s wife in South Duxbury, Mass. 


























PLAIN 
INLAID 
EMBOSSED 


mstrong’s Linoleum /» > 


for every floor in the house ARABESQ 





My dear Hazel Dell Brown: 


I am tempted to send you a personal letter 
to express my appreciation of the color schemes 
you made up for my “new” old house. They 
are all charming and also suggestive, which 
makes them doubly helpful. 

A friend of mine who is Art Supervisor in 
the Public Schools of Orange and very suc- 
cessfulin her work finds them so satisfactory, 
and in such charming and sure taste, that she 
has begged me to let her have them for us¢ 
with her teachers and children. 

I shall use linoleum in some of my rooms 
— paint on other floors until I can afford lino- 
le um on all—and shall probably go to the firm 
in Plymouth whose name you sent me, hav- 
ing the floor of course cemented down. 

With cordial thanks for your work in my 
interest and a hearty appreciation of your ex- 
ceptional skill and taste, believe me, 


Yours ve ry truly, 





NOTHER woman writes, “Thank you. My 
room just makes me happy every time | look 
atit.” Another in Sarasota, Fla., says, “| have 
clipped many a coupon; but when your package 
arrived today, together with your really interest- 
ing letter, I knew | had finally clipped the coupon 
which brought me the information I wanted.” 


New book tells how to get service 


If you would like to take advantage of this personalized service, 
just write Mrs. Brown to send you her illustrated 

book, “The Attractive Home—How to Plan Its ann BeBe 
Decoration.” It tells you the whole story. Sent StS, 
anywhere in the United States for 10c (in Canada “2— 
20c). Address your request to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 2680 Virginia 

Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


JAS PE 


PRINTED 


In using advertisements see page 6 95 





Mothers— 


Speaking of nursing 


bottles, Dr. Holt says: 


to wor 


had — oF 


rT &e 
“4 -° 


“In selecting bottles, 
. those which are the 
“SP, easiest to clean should 

‘“ be chosen. These are 
the round bottles with wide 
mouths.”’ 

“The Happy Baby,” by L. Emmett Holt, M. D. 
And thousands of other 
noted doctors have also 
endorsed this type of 
nursing bottle. This is the 
kind of bottle (food-cell) 
that Dr. Holt means— 

It is as easy to clean as your own 
drinking glass; there are no danger- 
ous inside curves or angles where 
disease germs can cling. 

Think of the risk you are running 

ri with your baby’s health 
iy when you use an old- 





t ‘] 
By fashioned nursing bottle 
| like this! Look at its 
narrow neck! You can’t 
voy get at the inside surface 


for cleaning. 

But—the Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
has the wide mouth and straight 
sides that make thorough cleaning 
possible after each nursing. It pro- 
tects your baby’s health. ; 

The Hygeia breast-nipple JX 
is soft and flexible, and 3 
so like mother’s that as 
baby takes to it naturally. 


Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


ey 


an 


The Hygeia, the mod- 
ern, safe nursing bottle, 
does away with danger- 
ous germ -carriers —the 
brush, the funnel, and 
the narrow neck. 


ygeia 
The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 
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| oil, or other fuel should 


Der. 


WILEY’S 


QDuestion- Bor 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


reguest. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analysed. 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr, 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, 506 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


All Fires Should Have 
Chimneys 


Is there any harmful gas 
or fumes from an oil heater? 
I use one a good deal in cold 
weather to supplement the 


furnace heat. N. £. 7., Ohio 


All heaters using gas, 


be connected with the 
chimney to carry off the 
products of combustion. 
The principal products 
of all combustion are 
carbon dioxide and wa- 
ter. Nevertheless, there 
are always possibilities 
that other products 
which are very deleter- 
ious may be formed. 
Any defect in the heating apparatus, or any 
imperfect combustion, may give rise to carbon 
monoxide, a very poisonous gas, and the way 
to avoid it is a perfect chimney which carries 
off all products of combustion except ash. Car- 
bon dioxide itself, while not poisonous, displaces, 
if accumulated in the atmosphere, an equiva- 
lent amount of air and thus diminishes the sup- 
ply of oxygen taken into the lungs. The water 
vapor formed during combustion is, of course, 
wholly inert, or it may be positively beneficial. 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 


You Have Made a Good Guess 
I have 
contam 


always understood that cocoa and chocolate 
i stimulant similar to that in coffee and tea. 
understood that the stimulant found in cocoa 


ed the least harmful. Is milk the only safe 










be give to children? hat if they do not like 
it we rh to dr as much as they ought? Is it 
r pern to mix a little chocolate sirup into the 
ik and thus give a chocolate-flavored milk? nd fora 
be ‘ s enough of harmful stimulant in it 
if not made very strong, to do noticeable inj ? 
Mrs. E. M. R., Conn 


I should say that you are not far from 
wrong in asking if milk is the only safe 
beverage. In addition to milk, water is 
another. You do not escape the objectionable 
stimulant in chocolate by using cocoa instead. 
Chocolate has less of the natural stimulant 
in it than cocoa. The only difference between 
and chocolate is that about one-half 
of the natural fat in chocolate is extracted, 
and the product is called cocoa. It therefore 
has a larger percentage of its other ingredients 
by reason of its extraction of fat. Weight for 
weight, cocoa contains more theobromin than 
chocolate. There is no necessity for using a 
hot beverage, especially among children. It 
is important, especially in infants, that the 
foods enter the stomach at about the heat of 
the body, namely, 98.5° F. Children and 
older people can tolerate quite a departure 
from this temperature without apparent harm. 


He Should Read the Bible 

I have three friends who have been under treatment 
by three different physicians. Each physician has 
insisted that they should never eat a starchy food and a 
protein food at the same meal; must never eat a cooked 
vegetable and raw fruit at the same meal; must never 
eat a cooked vegetable and a raw vegetable at the same 
meal; must never eat a starch and a raw fruit at the same 
meal. These doctors recommend this restriction of 
diet for every one, and it seems to be a current opinion 
in this beautiful country. Is there any scientific justifi- 
cation for this restriction? Mrs. L. W. E., Calif. 


A physician who says that you should not 
eat a starchy food and protein at the same 
meal should read the Bible; especially should 
he peruse the books of Moses that deal with 
this subject. Nature wraps all the elements 


cocoa 


DE. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, 
Foods for Infants,” 
ing of Older Children’”’; 
“Constipation,” “‘Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,’ “‘Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” and “Hy- of the 
peracidity and Fermentation.”’ These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- of the 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


of our foods in the same 
envelope. When yoy 
eat food as Nature pre- 
pares it, you are not 
going far wro1 The 
other statements you 
quote are about as wide 
mark as the 
one I have just noted 
There is no scientific 
nor dietetic reason for 
such distinctions as you 


“Artificial 
and ‘“‘The Feed- 
for adults, 


All those inter- 


have described. Many 
foods—perhaps 
most of them—which 


Nature provides, have 
nearly all the clements 
of our foods combined 
For instance, milk. | 
wonder how the physi 
cians in your part of the country would feed 
milk to their patients. They would first have 
to separate the milk into distinct parts, having 
all the fat in one part, all the casein in another 
part, and all the milk sugar in another part. 


Not Due to Thyroid Deficiency 

I have been told that the habit of going 
the wrong time indicates lack of thyroid. I do not seem 
able to remain awake in the evening, and must retire 
almost immediately after dinner. I fall asleep on the 
slightest provocation, in a public audience, in a picture 
show, and even at matinees. I do this even though I 
may be intensely interested. If it is true that this condi- 
tion is due to lack of thyroid, will you suggest what | 
should eat or what I should do to remedy the condition? 
Mrs. F. F., Ga. 
I have never heard sleepiness after dinner 
in the evening attributed to a deficient thyroid. 
I believe you would find the cause in some 
other factor. Overeating at the dinner is very 
likely to result in sleepiness soon thereafter. 
I think the first trial you should make would 
be to omit the evening meal. Eat a heartier 
lunch and then go without food until near bed- 
time, or until the next morning, and see if you 
are not better able to keep your eyes open. 


sleep at 





No Basis for the Statement 

Will you please give your opinion of the claim that 
white sugar is not a food; that, in fact, it is a poison when 
taken into the stomach. If so, why? For the benefit of 
others who might like to know, please answer through the 
Question-Box. Mrs. J. W., Calif. 

There is no basis whatever for the claim that 
refined sugar is not a food. On the contrary, 
it is a nourishing and concentrated food. The 
trouble with sugar is that we use entirely too 
much of it. At the present time we consume 
about one hundred pounds of commercial 
white sugar per person per annum. 


Don’t Worry About the Coated Tongue 


In November, 1924, my husband suffered from an 
attack of para-typhoid and pleurisy. Later it developed 
into pulmonary consumption. He was advised to go t 
Saranac, where we spent the following summer. By 
September his case was apparently cured, and we returned 


home. His physician advised him to spend the next 
winter in the South, which he did. He returned in May 
looking and feeling better than he had in years. Never- 


theless, his tongue has been terribly coated 
Mrs. C. O. F., N.Y. 

I do not think that either insomnia or para- 
typhoid or tuberculosis, which has been cured, 
has anything to do with a coated tongue. 
A coated tongue reflects some abnormal con- 
dition of the mucous membrane of the intestinal 
tract. I can not explain this, of course. It 
must be referred to an expert diagnostician. 
As the coated tongue does not seem to inter- 
fere at all with your husband’s health or vital- 
ity, I do not see any reason to worry alout it. 
































‘Boys’ and girls’ shoes 
made with old-time wear 
plus modern style 


and comfort 








Not many decades ago, when parents 
wanted real sturdy shoes for their chil- 
dren, they had them made to order. 
And what shoes they were! All the 
shoemaker’s skill and all his knowledge 
of leather went into those shoes. He 
knew his name and reputation would 
go with them. 

The incentives which inspired the 
old-time shoemaker are precisely the in- 
centives which make Endicott-Johnson 
shoes unusual value for the money. In 
this great “Industrial Democracy” shoe- 
making is a matter of individual pride 
and responsibility. Here every worker 
has virtually a proprietary interest in 
each pair of shoes he helps to make. 
Upon the satisfaction Endicott-Johnson 
shoes give depends his prosperity. 

Try Endicott-Johnson shoes on your 
children and see how they reflect old- 
time shoemaking pride and principles. 
Note the leather—tanned by our own 
special processes as leather should be 
tanned. Examine the workmanship. 
Consider the price—boys’ and girls’ 
shoes $3, $4 and $5; smaller sizes prov 
portionately less. And then, as you 





HURC 
Rack 


h, mellow, sof 


watch these shoes wear and wear, 
think of the value. 

There are Endicott-Johnson < ces 
for every use; styles for every occasion 
—for men, women and children. (Ou 
trade-mark is on the sole.) Leading 
stores everywhere sell them. If you 
can't find one readily, we'll gladly 
direct you. Write, asking also for 
interesting booklet, “The World at 
Play” —for boys, girls and grown-ups. 
Endicott-Johnson, Endicott, N. Y.; 
New York City; St. Louis, Mo.— 
Largest manufacturers of boys’ and 
girls’ shoes in the world. 


ENDICOTT -JOHNSON 


A splendid Hreut f 


its held a 1s@ § 
cuff, this p 










PEGGY —For younger girl 
ate: ‘le the 
st ; 
built 


long time. 


advertisements see 










—— \I PLA-WELT—A flexible run 
e\ \j about shoe for | boys. 
e\ \ Comes in gol 1 or black 

e\ \ with sturdy r 25 
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help spinach offers 


Zero days are inactive days for 
most of us. We get about too little. 
We often keep too warm or eat 
too much. 

That’s why summer greens are 
so essential in winter—to brighten 
up the menu, to supplement heavier 
foods, to keep the system fit. 

Of all summer greens, spinach is 
one of the best—rich in iron, 
health-sustaining vitaminsand tonic 
mineral salts. It’s a perfect balance 
for winter foods. 

But remember, for the finest 
spinach grown, to insist on DEL 
Monte. Then you know in advance 
its uniform goodness and full flavor. 
Sealed, it reaches you fresh. There's 
no waste—no work! Det Monte 
Spinach is ready-washed and ready- 
cooked. Just heat and serve. 

For health’s sake, have spinach 
often. For quality —be sure you 
say— 











you need the health- 





The Parade of Fashions 


(Continued from page 61) 


engaged in then, which our own flappers have 
not yet, was to dampen their clothes to make 
them embrace their figures d la Grequé. 

This natural graceful contour, so quickly 
adopted with restrictions outside France, lasted 
nearly throughout the reign of Emperor Napo- 
leon—hence the name “Empire” for high- 
waisted dresses. While ladies were subtracting, 
gentlemen were adding, for 1800 is famous as 
the year they began to wear long trousers. 

After 1810 we see started—slowly at first, 
as if desiring to linger—the evolution of the sil 
houette which reached its greatest dimensions 
in the thirties. The skirts commence to ripple 
out, much as ours have just been doing; 
the waists grow downward, and the sleeves 
outward. The first exaggerated monstrosity of 
the century was the coal-scuttle bonnets, 
which, as worn by the ultra-fashionables, pro 
jected in front to immense proportions; how 
ever, like masks, they had their compensation 

if the view inside was not beautiful. By 
1820, the quadrille, which had dethroned the 
Colonial minuet, had in turn been superseded 
in popularity by a dance started in Germany, 
called the “‘waltz.”” In 1825 occurred America’s 
first encounter with the leg-of-mutton sleeve 

By 1835 the leg-of-mutton and other cuts 
of sleeves had grown so large that it was 
necessary to go through an ordinary door side 
ways. They were held out with a wire frame, 
or a cushion stuffed with down, tied around 
the arm. It took as much material to make 
a pair of sleeves as it did to make a skirt 
When it seemed as if they couldn't possibly get 
any larger without emanating into something 
else besides sleeves—great, flapping wings or 
huge balloons they commenced suddenly to 
subside. By 1840 the sleeves were small again, 
sometimes with fulness at the elbow. In 1850 
this fulness had descended to the forearm 
evolved into the bell shape sleeve. 

The sewing-machine was commencing to be 
used and making a fortune for its inventors in 
the mid-century Heretofore all sewing had 
been done by hand. 

All this time, from the early part of the cen 
tury, the skirts were getting fuller and fuller, 
and the petticoats were growing in width and 
abundance, until, in 1854, began the second 
imperial sway of the crinoline or hoop-skirt. 
Every one took to them, even the peasants in 
the fields of Europe, and little seven-year-old 
children. And they grew and flourished until, 


How to Know 


compared with them, the Colonial houps were 
moderate. 

The crinoline changed its shape fron tulip to 
morning-glory, then went into a decline about 
1865. Crinoletta, a baby sister—a bustle with 
sides but no front—trailed after, fo 
time. 

Voluminous bustles, fussy polonaise 
ing trains, and swaddles of false hair were the 
form in the early seventies. Also the Grecian 
bend—which meant teetering forward from 
the waist up, and tottering backward irom the 
waist down In a half-century span, the 
original immense coal-scuttle bonnets had re- 
treated inch by inch back on the head, and 
when they could go no farther and stil] be bon- 
nets, they took to perching on top or coasting 
on the brow; then, without the ties, they were 
not bonnets either, but hats. 

After the Centennial (1876), bustle 
away, and sleeves and skirts became scantier, 
until in 1880, a graceful life-like contour ob- 
tains. By 1885 bustles had broken « again, 
only this time they must be rather flat like a 
shelf, and one must be tall, trim, and queenly 
— instead of round, puffy, and fussy 

Leg-of-muttons were appearing In 1890 
again, in small hunks, which grew until, in 
1895, they were as large as they were in the 
middle thirties. Women were getting very 
mannish, too—commencing to ride bicycles 
in bloomers and starched shirt-waists with 
stiff collars 

On through a conglomeration of Dutch bon- 
nets, red shoes and stockings, and chatelaine 
bags, Father Time marched to emerge in 1000 
with the straight-front corset and Gibson girl, 
supreme. When she was not playing golf ina 
shirt-waist with a bell shape, and what w: 
then called “short” skirt, she was wearing a 
long circular or gored skirt with a flaring train 
Lace making was now a fashionable fad, and 
gowns often dripped with it; sometimes they 
were made entirely of old English point, bruges, 
battenburg, or some other beautiful braid lace. 

Except for sleeves, which had grown medium 
large again, this outline was much the same 
in 1905; but by 1910 there was a radical change 
in the straight-up-and-down _ silhouette— 
frequently interpreted in terms of the Empire 
as “Princess.”’ The 1915 silhouette was practi 
cally the last before the evolution toward thi 
shapely-shapeless contour of today. How od 
the styles of yesterday look to us today! 


a short 
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Oriental Rugs 


(Continued from page 43) 


careless work. The long silky nap seen on so 
many of the cheap Orientals today is seldom 
of good quality and indicates careless work- 
manship. The silky effect on really good rugs 
comes from the passing of countless bare feet 
over them. 

Seventh—The rug will hold its shape when 
pulled up into a cone, as will a piece of heavy 
silk. 

Kighth—The rug should lie flat on the floor. 

Ninth—The selvage should be firm. It also 
indicates the material of which the rug is made, 
that is, wool, camel's hair, et cetera. 

The names of certain types of rugs are 
determined by the districts where they are 
made, and each group is quite distinct. Some 
of the distinguishing characteristics of six of the 
better known varieties are listed below. The 
Persian list includes: 

Sarouk—Always a medallion in the center, 
the field of ivory, blue or rose, the tones dark 


| seal brown, green and red predominating. 


Kermanshah—Often with a field of old ivory 
and delicate tones of pink, green, and blue, 


| usually very artistic 


Kashan—F oral patterns with no plain fields, 
usually dark blue and red, a rich wine color 
and ivory. 

Senna—Subdued tones of red, blue and gold 


with many shadings. This type has more 
knots to the square inch than any other, 
making them quite thin. 

There are a few other rugs that are generally 
classed as Persian, though many authorities 
put them in separate groups. The Caucasian 
rugs are made in what was formerly part of 
Persia. They have prominent borders and 
geometrical patterns 

Bokhara—Partly Turkish and partly Persian. 
The design always includes the octagon, usually 
quartered with alternating colors. These rugs 
are heavy, coarse and serviceable, chief colors 
dark mahogany reds. They never include ani 
mal forms or prayer niches. 

Beluchistan—Generally classed with the Per- 
sian rugs, the patterns are geometrical, chiefly 
hexagons 

The modern reproductions now being made 
in Persia are made there, not because of the 
artistic skill of the weavers, but because labor 
is cheaper. In the United States the original 
designs are being followed very often more 
accurately on our modern looms than is possl- 
ble with the present-day hand weaving of the 
Orient. This list above includes only a few 
of the great number of types of rugs, but it 
may help in the knowledge of how to buy, oF 
how to study Oriental rugs. 












*7 7 memories of a 
southern diplomat and 


Y statesman 

y ° ° 

4 In his voice, a note of gentle cour- 
, tesy, in his eyes, under the gray 


f brows, a sparkle of humor. One of 
those southern gentlemen with all 
the courtliness of an age that is gone. 
y Yet underneath his serenity,a hint 
of power, the bearing of a man who 
has achieved. Legislator, governor, 
diplomat, Benton McMillin has 
. played his part in many great events. 
y What picturesque years from the 
history of the South live again in his 
words! And how often comes the 
rt mention of that scene of so many of 
Y his struggles and triumphs—the old 








Maxwe i House Corre 
Topay —Ameniai langedt selling high grade coffee 
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Maxwell House in Nashville, the 
most distinguished hotel in all the 
South. 

There he made his home as a 
young man. There in later years, 
over the food and the coffee that 
made it celebrated, he welcomed 
presidents and admirals, statesmen 
and generals—the illustrious visi- 
tors to old Dixie. 

“It was the gathering place of the 
notable people of the South,” Mr. 
MeMillin said recently. “There 
years ago I met the famous men of 
the day. Of the food served at the 
Maxwell House, and especially of 
the coffee, I have never heard any- 
thing but praise.” 


How the fame of Maxwell 
House Coffee was spread 


A special blend of fine coffees was 
served at the Maxwell House, so 
wonderfully rich and mellow that 
those who tasted it once 
never forgot it. To their * 
homes in distant cities, the 
guests of this fine, old hotel 
carried the news of its coffee. 
With the passing of the ~ 









‘There I met the famous men 


of the day-.. years ago” 


years, the fame of this blend has 
spread from coast to coast. Every- 
where, the families that appreciate 
the best have heard of Maxwell 
House Coffee and have secured it for 
their own tables. It has pleased 
more people than any other coffee 
ever offered for sale. 

And the same firm of coffee mer- 
chants who perfected this blend 
years ago down in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, still blend and roast it today. 
The same coffee that so delighted the 
guests of the old Maxwell House is 
on sale in sealed tins at all better 
grocery stores. 

Give your family the enjoyment 
of this wonderful blend. When its 
delicate fragrance reaches you and 
you take your first sip of the rich, 
mellow liquid, you will know why 
the most discriminating families have 
been so eager to secure it. Ask yo 
grocer today for one of the blue tint 
of Maxwell House Coffee. Cheek- 

Neal Coffee Com- 
- Ya pany, Nashville, 

, a Houston, Jackson- 

ville, Richmond, 
New York, Los 
Angeles. 


a ‘Good to the 
last drop” 
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Nealthful Clantiness 


Healthful Cleanliness through the year 
Brings you happiness and good cheer 


Year by year millions of housewives use Old Dutch Cleanser 
to protect the home with Healthful Cleanliness; they know there's 
nothing like it for removing the health-endangering dirt and in- 
visible impurities. 


Old Dutch has this further merit: it doesn’t scratch. The micro- 
scope shows that its particles are flaky and flat shaped, forming a 
perfect contact with the surface,and, like thousands of tiny erasers, 
do their cleaning by erasing all uncleanliness without scratching or 
marring the surface. Old Dutch makes everything Spick and Span 
and leaves surfaces super-clean, wholesome and hygienic. 


As Healthful Cleanliness is a safeguard to health, so is Old 
Dutch your safeguard to Healthful Cleanliness. 


There’s nothing else like it 
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rved milks be best used in cookery? 
milk comes in large- and ,small- 
The large-sized tin, when diluted 


these pre 
Evapora 1 
sized tin 


with an cqual quantity of water, makes about 
one quart of milk, while the small-sized tin 
diluted in the same way makes about one 


pint of milk. With this variety of sizes, it is 
possible for the housewife to keep milk fresh 
and sweet, in compact form, on her pantry shelf 
throughout the entire year. And the amount 
for daily use can be regulated without spoilage 
or shortage 

Used undiluted, evaporated milk may be 
served as cream for cereals, coffee, puddings, 
desserts, and in ice-creams. Diluted with an 
equal amount of water it may be substituted 
in equal qué untities for fresh milk in almost 
any standard recipe without changing the other 
ingredients or the general procedure. White 
sauce, which is the basis for so many favorite 
dishes as cream soups, creamed vegetables, 
meats and fish, scalloped dishes, and the like, 
can be made in the usual way, substituting 
for the fresh milk evaporated milk diluted 
one-half. The results are delightful. Then 
there are baking-powder biscuits, mutiins, 
popovers, raised breads of all kinds and cakes. 
Follow your standard recipes for these, using 
in place of the fresh milk evaporated milk 
diluted one-half with water. You will be 
more than pleased with the results. As for 
custards, baked puddings such as bread pud- 
ding, Indian pudding, and the like, custard- 
filled pies, as squash, pumpkin, etc.—all these 
have a perfect, creamy texture when made 
with evaporated milk used full strength or 
diluted as above. Don’t change the recipes 
which you have been accustomed to using. Just 
substitute evaporated milk for the fresh milk 
and cook as you always do! 

Condensed milk also comes in convenient- 
sized cans, ready for service at any time. 
Because of the added sweetening, however, 
it can not be used so extensively as evaporated 
milk in general cookery. Its field must neces- 
sarily be confined to such dishes as have quite 
a bit of sugar in them, and such recipes must 
be adapted accordingly. 


Condensed Milk Recipe 
The following Institute recipes for the use 
of condensed milk will guide you in discovering 
further uses for it yourself. For Chocolate Ice 
Cream, melt four squares or four ounces of 
chocolate over hot water. Add gradually one- 
third cupful hot water and stir until the mixture 


Keep Milk on Your Pantry Shelf 


(Continued from page 75) 


is smooth. Add three cupfuls of milk, three- 
quarters cupful of sweetened condensed milk, 
six tablespoonfuls sugar, a few grains of salt, 
and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Stir until 
thoroughly blended. Freeze, using the propor- 
tion of eight measures of ice to one of salt 
One cupful of thin cream may be substituted 
for one cupful of the milk if a richer mixture is 
desired. This recipe makes about three pints 
For Baked Indian Pudding, combine one and 
one-half cupfuls of condensed milk and three and 
one-half cupfuls of boiling water. Pour slowly 
over one-third cupful of cornmeal, while stirring 
constantly. Cook in the top of a double-boiler 
for thirty minutes. Then add one-third cupful 
of molasses, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of cinnamon, and one-third 
cupful of raisins. Pour into-a greased pudding 
dish and bake in a slow oven of 320° F. for 
two hours. Serve hot, with cream or top milk. 
For Date Muffins, mix and sift together one 
cupful of graham flour, three-fourths cupful of 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt, and five teaspoon 
fuls of baking-powder. Combine one-fourth 
cupful of condensed milk and three-fourths 
cupful of water; add one beaten egg, and then 
combine with the dry ingredients while stirring 
constantly. Beat well; add three tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter and one-half cupful of stoned, 
diced dates. Pour into hot, greased muttin pans 


and bake in a medium oven of 400° F. for 
twenty minutes. 
Powdered Whole Milk 
Powdered whole milk usually comes in at 


least two sizes, so that the housekeeper with 
a small family can buy it in large or small 
quantities. In preparing the powdered milk 
for use, follow the directions on the can cart 
fully, beating it and the water together until 
smooth. It is then ready to be used just as 
fresh milk, substituting for the fresh milk 
called for in any of your standard recipes an 
equal quantity of the powdered milk measured 
after it has been combined with water. 

In discussing the above prepared milks, we 
have taken it for granted that whole milk 
and not skimmed milk was indicated. Large 
quantities of skimmed milk are evaporated, 
condensed, and dried. The nutritive value of 
skimmed milk is that of good whole milk with 
the butter fat removed. While a highly desir- 
able food in itself, it does not take the place 
of whole milk, especially for children, since it is 
lacking in Vitamin A which is so important in 
the normal growth of the body. 


What Carries the Seal? 


Continued from page 83) 


test alone takes an entire week, but when it is 
finished we know definitely the value the 
walls of the refrigerator as heat insulation, we 
know whether the food compartment temper- 
atures are low enough to meet our standards, 
and we know whether the rel: utionship between 
the food space provided and the ice consump- 
tion insures for you economical operation. 
Now comes the test of the refrigerator under 
home conditions. It is stocked with food just 
as it might be in your own kitchen or pantry. 
The temperatures throughout the food com- 
partments are accurately obse rved, and such 
important things as ease of cleaning, operation 
of latches and locks, etc., are ¢ carefully checked 
by the women members of our testing staff. 
Under these conditions of home use, when the 
food is taken out and replaced as you would do 
it yourself in preparing meals, the refrigerator 
is in service for a month or more. Then the 
engineers again take a hand, making a final 
Inspection for warped doors, checking, crack- 
Ing, or damage to the finish, corrosion or other 
failure of the hardware. The exterior case is 
opened so chat all the hidden as well as the 
visible details of construction may be care- 


ol 


When these 
are consicde red, 
been met in every 
is awarded the In 


fully noted as to their suitability. 
tests are completed, our findings 
and if our standards have 
instance, the refrigerator 
stitute seal of approval. 
The names of products approved and the 
manufacturers’ names are listed in the Institute 
T and A (Tested and Approved) book which is 
revised and brought up to date each year. It 
may be purchased from Good House keeping 
Bulletin Service. Supplementary lists of dif- 
ferent classes of devices—for example, 
vacuum cleaners, or ranges, or refrigerators— 
will be mailed gratis to readers who will ad- 
dress the Institute and furnish return postage 
When you purchase anything bearing the 


lists of 


Institute seal of approval, you are assured that | 


the device or appliance will do the work for 
which it is intended and that it is so made that 
it will give you good service with a minimum of 
expense for upkeep or operation. If you find 
that a device bearing our seal is not up to your 
expectations, write to us about it, for we can 
assure you we will do everything we can to 
insure satisfaction to you from your pur 
chase. 


In using 


| 
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‘,..a polish that 
made my car 10,000 
miles younger!” 


“Gentlemen: 

“The other day I got so ashamed of my 
car that I smuggled my wife’s favorite fur- 
niture polish— Woodtone—out to the garage 
and went at the old boiler. Instead of the 
heart-breaking job I have always had, this 
Woodtone went over it like a breeze. 


“Today (a week later) an acquaintance 
walked up to the car and looked at the speed- 
ometer. 

“ *Gee! but that finish is in fine shape 
after 4,000 miles.’ 

* *Brother,’ I said, ‘you missed a one 
when you looked in there. It has done over 
14,000 miles.’ 

“That’s why I’m writing you to let you 
know that you’ve made a polish that made 
my car 10,000 miles younger! Your Wood- 
tone does not catch dust or show finger 
marks. It’s greaseless! That’s why my wife 
always uses it on our furniture.” 


(Name on request) 


/ REG. U.S 
PAT. OFF 


A new greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


Just Try It! 


Woodtone actually feeds and polishes 
either Duco or varnished finishes that are 
dull. No grease to collect dust. Send in your 
30c today. If you don’t think it’s the finest 
polish you ever used, we’ll return your money. 
On sale at all drug, department and furniture 
stores. 








GIRARD & CO., INC., Dept. G4 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


I 

I 

I 
Enclosed find 30c for a 4-oz. bottle of | 
Woodtone. 1 
I 

I 

! 

! 

1 


Enclosed find Sc for a trial bottle. 


ee 


advertisements see 


page 8) 


*Supplied also in personal 


West Disinfecting Co. 
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The Filmy Gowns That 
Women Used to Fear 


Wear them now in security, under the most trying of hygienic handicaps 


Eight in every ten women have adopted this NEW way which solves 
woman’s mostimportant hygienic problem so amazingly. . . by ending the 


uncertainty of old ways. . 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


OCIAL demands, no matter how ill- 

timed, hold terror no longer for the 
modern woman. Sheerest gowns are worn 
without a moment’s thought or fear. One 
dances, motors, goes about for hours in 
confidence and security. 


The uncertainty of the old-time “sanitary 
pad” has been supplanted with positive pro- 
tection. There is a new way—a way that 
once you try will keep you forever from 
risking again dangers of old ways. 


These new advantages 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sani- 
tary pad. Nurses in war-time France first 
discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton wadding. It absorbs and 
holds instantly sixteen times its own weight 
in moisture. It is five times as absorbent as 
cotton, Kotex also 


- and adding the convenience of disposability. 
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Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 


Ce ew 








No laundry. As 
ow to dispose 
of as a piece 
of tissue—thus 
ending the try- 
ing problem of 
disposal, 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It 
will make a great difference in your view- 
point, in your peace of mind and your health. 
Many ills, according to leading medical 5) 
authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe 
and unsanitary makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 

There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. 
Simply discard Kotex as you would waste 
paper—without embarrassment. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


In purchasing, take care that you get the 

genuine Kotex. It is the only pad embody- 

ing the super-absorbent Cellucotton wad- 

ding. It is the only napkin made by this 

company. Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and 
department stores everywhere. Comes in 3 
sanitary sealed pack- P 





deodorizes by a new 
disinfectant. And 
thus solves another 
trying problem. 


Service cabinets in 
rest-rooms by 








ages of 12 in two 
sizes, the Regular and 
Kotex-Super. Kotex 
Company, 166 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c¢ per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 
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Utter protection—Kotex 
absorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture; 5 
times that of cotton, and 
it deodorizes, thus as- 
suring double protectiun, 











Easy to buy anywhere.* 
Many stores keep them 
ready-wrapped in plain 
paper—simply help your- 
self, pay the clerk, that 
is all. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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of the white cat from one habitation toa nother 
had been a triumphant progress. There had 
been, to be sure, a dreadful day in the express 
car when she had nearly yowled her pretty head 
off; but after that had _been her introduc- 
tion to the great barn, piled with sweet hay, 
and with dark nooks and corners where the 
mice flickered in and out; to the cow which was 
milked by Aunt Louisa, who set saucers of 
warm foam on the dairy floor and watched 
Griselda while she drank; to the garden with 
its bed of catnip, which Griselda visited every 
morning and came back smelling like a Lunch 
of herbs. 

To Sandra, Griselda was the one link be- 
tween herself and Rufus. Out of the deadening 
silence which followed his departure had come 
this little creature. Griselda was Sandra’s 
shadow, pattering up and down and in and out 
in pursuit of her. She slept in Sandia’s room, 
walked with her in the garden, was her con- 
stant attendant, her adored companicn. 

Sally Grymes, guessing something of the 
emotion which stirred Sandra when she held 
her pet, wished that the wandering lover 
might see them now—Sandra in her dull green, 
with the bright flame of her hair, the pale oval 
of her face, and the white cat like a great muff 
against her. 

“Read Doady’s letter,” she said briskly, “and 
I'll hold your pussy-cat.”’ 

But Griselda stayed with Sandra. 

She liked Sally Grymes, but she 
would not desert the heart that 
loved her. 

“My DEARS AND MY DARLINGS,” 
said Theodora, 

“T am leading a double life. 
Out here at the shop with my 


Wallflowers 


(Continued from page 47) 


stay so much at the shop. I can’t stop Susan 
from trying to make Ione over, and I wouldn’t 
if I could, for Ione is so grateful that it is like 
a lonelv little dog wagging its tail. And then 
there isn’t a moment in the apartment that I 
don’t miss the two of you. so I’ve got in a wav 
of coming down here and going on with my 
cataloguing of the Sheffield collection, which 
Mr. Maulsby asked me to do, and for which I 
can't find time during the day. There’s a nice 
old watchman who sits in the hall by the ele 
vator shaft, so J am not afraid, and sometimes 
on the hot evenings I go into the garden where 
it’s cool and quiet. 

‘Everybody is out of town. Washington is 
dead in August, except for the few men who 
don't quite know what to do with themselves. 
and who make one fee] tremendously popular, 
because thete isn’t any one else to pay atten- 
tion te. and they hang around as if you were 
really the One Woman. 

“IT am speaking particularly of Gale. He 
seems to enjoy being with me. We go around 
quite a bit together. and Mrs. Markham has 
asked me up several times, and one night I had 
a few people here in the garden and served 
fruit punch and Jittle cakes and had a party 

“But the great news is that I am taking 
dancing lessons. And who do you think is 
giving them to me?—Swusan! Would you think 


The War To PART 


By Idella Purnell 


twins 


never be born 
aflections, and so are mothers 
alone perfectly if I didn’t love you both so much. 


it’s hampering to the 
I could live 


But Ido. Although I try to be cold-blooded 
and calculating to balance the two of you. 

“By the way, everybody here is talking about 
Rufus Fiske’s article, which has just appeared 
in a current magazine. Gale says it is a 
smashing indictment of both the sentimental 
internationalists and the complacent nation- 
alists. In a business letter that Mr. Maulsby 
wrote yesterday, he enclosed a copy of one he 
had sent to Mr. Fiske, urging him to return to 
Washington. He says that a lot of interesting 
people want to meet him. And that this is his 
moment. If he wil! stay right on in Maryland, 
he’ll have a chance for political prominence. 
People are tired of platitudes. and he has a new 
message. 

“It was queer, his going away so suddenly, 
wasn’t it? Has Sandra heard from him? They 


seemed frightfully friendly before he left. 
It began to look like the real thing. But 


romance doesn’t come easily in these days to 


Cinderellas. They have to work for it. And 
Sandra wouldn’t lift her little finger. But I 


shall lift mine if I meet the prince with a coach 
and four. He can’t escape me. 

“Oh, I must stop. Write and tell me every- 

thing. And here’s a wave of my hand to the 

garden. The flower garden, I mean 

If it were Sandra, she’d wave to the 

vegetables and have all the tomatoes 

and peppers blushing. With love to 

both of you and to darling Sally 


Grymes, Tes L 
. Ever your own, 


THEODORA.” 


As Sandra folded up the letter, 
she wondered how she had kept 


_— 
lovely things about me, and the [HIS is the way to part: with a small laugh her voice steady when she read 
one at the apartment with Susan That catches in the throat; with a strong shake that reference to Rufus Fiske. 
Croker and lone Morton. For Of tight-clasped hands; and if a heart should break, Her heart had jumped at the 
Ione and Susan have become 7 ste alien diatines eal 1 half sight of his name, and the beat of 
great friends. It is frightfully £ must Oe Snares tween us, half and hat}. the words was still with her, 
funny, because they are so But let it break in music and in song; “Mr. Maulsby savs that 
different. But Susan has con- Let star-flowers scatter from the shattered heart, this is his moment.” 
ceived an idea of herself as a mis- And proudly, proudly, bear you when you part, Madge was complaining, “That 
sionary to the proletariat, or Lest fail care sprang +~~-Sypaneniatie letter doesn’t sound like one from 
whatever you call ’em! She #si any Ja to read your riddle wrong. a child of mine—all that sophis- 
believes that etiquette and the iication.” 

a ie “Te? ’ fare s, ictica- 
ten commandments would save | HIS is the way to part: oh, not with tears, “It’s only surface sophistica 
the world for democracy! She tion,” Sally declared, “and nothing 


feels that in lone’s case etiquette 
is more important than the ten 
commandments. Ione, she con- 
tends, is honest at heart and 
straight-thinking when it comes 
to the big moralities! That’s the 
way Susan puts it! But that she 
might as well be a South Sea 
Islander for all she knows of the 
small amenities. So that the best of her is 
hidden, and she gives the effect of boldness and 
rudeness, when really she is only consumed 
with a great loneliness and a desire to be like 
people above her. Susan says that Ione is 
worried about her husband and hints he is a 
bootlegger, and Susan is working on that. She 
says that bootleggers are modern buccaneers, 
and that there’s a sort of romance about the 
business, and men follow it not because of 
wickedness but from a sense of adventure. 
She thinks Ione’s husband can be reformed if 
some occupation can be substituted which 
will satisiy his sense of romance. She and 
lone talk a lot about it. And every night 
they have a lesson in etiquette. Tone is 
learning how to meet people, and when to 
shake hands, and when not to fold your 
napkin, and a lot of other things. She loves to 
set our table, and knows where to put the forks 
and spoons. She says her husband has noticed 
his own forks and spoons and likes the change, 
and Susan says that’s a great step and may 
lead to his wanting moral beauty and orderli- 
hess in his own life! 

“I didn’t mean to say so much about Susan 
and Ione, but it will explain in a way why I 


And not with vain entreaties to a friend. 

A path we can not follow all our years, 

A path of beauty and night-fragrant flowers, 
A tiny path of music and dim hours, 
Should be most lovely at ils secret end! 


that any one who wore horn spectacles and took 
life so seriously could dunce? But Susan can, 
and she can teach it, too, because when she 
learns anything, she does it thoroughly. F very 
evening, before I leave for the shop, she gives 
lessons to Ione and me, and oh, my darlings, 
it’s a scream to see us. We are all so different 
but I won’t try to describe it—I leave 

it to your vivid imaginations! 
“But to go back to Gale. 
build up a romance, Mumsie. His particular 
star is Stephanie. It is a pity to have him 
wasted on her. She is such a dog in the manger. 
She doesn’t want to marry him, and she doesn’t 
want any one else to have him. If he had 
money, I'd do my best tocut herout. But Iam 
not going to marry at all if I can’t marry some 
one who will let me dine at eight and have 
breakfast in bed. Of course, this will shock 
Munsie, but she mustn’t feel that way about 
it. She has one romantic child, and that’s 
enough for any family. I intend to put us all 


Please, don’t 


in the way of having money, and if I can’t 
marry it, I'll make it. 

“Well, take care of yourselves, and stay as 
I am really enjoying life, 
People should 


long as you can. 
although I miss you loads. 





to be disturbed about. Doady has 
a level head, and she'll keep her 
balance. Her work is an outlet for 
her energies. She is making a suc- 
cess, and for the moment it intoxi- 
cates her.” 

Sandra had a wild feeling that she 
wanted to be up there with Doady, 
doing things—and with men “hang- 

ing around.” With Gale, comfortable Gale, 
with his little limp and his pleasant manner 
Not a figure for romance, but such a 
friend. It would be something to take 
mind from this aching loncliness 

The three women went upstairs early. 

“It is such a joy,” Madge remarked, “to 
know there is an upstairs.” 

Sandra, going in after a while to kiss her 
mother, said, “Aunt Sally wants me to write to 
Rufus.” 

“Well, why not, dearie?”’ 

“Oh, how can I? How can I?” passionate]; 
“T love him too much to want anything but 
big things from him. I thought his love was 


go “dl 
her 


wine poured into the cup of my heart. I don't 
want to beg for a drop—to ease my thirst.” 


The poet in her was speaking, and the 
woman. Madge agreed with her. Love was a 
man’s free bounty. It must not be coerced. 

“T can’t advise,” Mrs. Claybourne said help- 
lessly. “I only want you to be—happv.” 

Sandra, going back to her room, felt there 
was no help anywhere. Even God had failed 
her. The God to Whom she used to say her 
little prayers and get therefrom a secure sense 
of peace, gave nothing now to ease her pain. 

e) 


Taking the hurdles of everyday life 


RANTED, they may be little 

tasks: for instance — deter- 
mining not to roll over for another 
forty winks when you know you 
should get up; brushing your teeth; 
shaving when you have trouble keep- 
ing your eyes open; getting under the 
shower. 


All these early morning hurdles when 
you're still half asleep are not jobs you 
tackle with eagerness. Still you know 
they must be done. 


But when they are accomplished, how 
refreshed you feel! And how you re- 
buke yourself later in the day if 
you've been lazy and overlooked any 
one of them. 


Particularly tooth brushing: next per- 
haps, only to the bath; it’s not only 
the most refreshing thing in your 
morning routine but how important 
it is to your own well-being! 


Still to most of us it seems every day 
only as another necessary job—one of 
those little hurdles. 


Realizing the truth of this, the makers 


* This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. P 
At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts tooth 
dec ay. 


“LISTERINE 


. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 


of Listerine set out deliberately to for- 
mulate a dentifrice that would furnish 
the easiest, quickest way to clean teeth. 


In short, a tooth paste efhcient even 
in the hands of lazy people—for in 
tooth brushing, at least, the word 
lazy applies to so many of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just 
a minimum of brushing your teeth 
feel clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste is made. It con- 
tains a specially prepared cleansing 
ingredient—entirely harmless to en- 
amel*—plus the antiseptic essential 
oils that have made Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, be- 
sides, you know your teeth are really 
clean—and therefore safe from decay 

Lambzrt Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, 
U.S.A 





Paste is only 25 cents for a large tube. 


COPYRIGHT 1927, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO, 
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TOOTH: PASTE 


-+ @asy to use 


In using advertisements see page 6 








Griselda came in, and Sandra shut the door. 
Enclosed now in the four walls of the room 
where she had spent her childhood, she felt she 
could face her thoughts, unafraid of the effect 
of a tell-tale countenance. She undressed 
slowly, pouring cool water for her ablutions 
from the big pitcher into the big basin which 
stood on the old-fashioned washstand 

All the furniture in the room was old-fash- 
jioned. And there was no modern lighting. 
On Sandra’s dresser were two red candles in 
cheap glass holders; there were red cushions on 
the chairs. The bed was a massive affair of 
carved walnut, towering toward the ceiling 
and heavy at the top with wooden fruit. The 
fruit carvings were repeated on the dresser, the 
washstand, and a clumsy old desk in a corner. 
Windytop had been furnished in the mid- 
Victorian period when there was nothing light 
and lovely for a young girl’s room, and Sandra 
and her sister had had adjoining chambers, 
cavernous at night, but flooded with sunshine 
during the day. In these rooms the twins had 
acted out the gay and gorgeous drama of their 
vouth. They were sixteen when their father 
died, and the knowledge came that he had left 
his family little but a heritage of honorable 
dealing and of romantic ideals which matched 
their mother’s. 

It seemed to Sandra tonight that the ghost 
of the little girl who had been herself came out 
from the shadows and looked at her. The 
little girl with the zest for life. And now the 
zest was gone. 

She put on the white kimono she had so 
often worn in Washington, turned down the 
bed, said her prayers, hung up this and that, 
and did it all with stiff and mechanical motions 
as if her mind were not upon it. 

The thing her mind was on was the desk back 
there in the shadowy corner. In the daytime 
light was shed upon it by the window near 
which it stood. At night, in order to write, one 
needed a candle 

The wind flapped a curtain. Sandra went 
to fix it Found herself beside the desk. 
Started away as if it had stung her. 

No, she was not going to write to Rufus! 

She crossed to an open window which faced 
the south. The rain had stopped, and the 
moon sailed high through streaming clouds 
The sound of the wind in the trees and certain 
minor noises of night insects, of owl and 
whippoorwill, seemed only to intensify the 
blessed tranquillity of the countryside. Madge, 
in her room across the hall, was thanking her 
stars she was not in the cramped apartment, 
where from the court came the raucous 
monotonies of radio and phonograph, and from 
beyond the archway the roar of motor cars and 
the voices of the passing crowd. Madge was 
glad to be away from it. Glad to be again 
under this old roof. What matter if it leaked? 
It had sheltered her as a bride. It had shel- 
tered ber babies, and under it she and her hus- 
band had lived in happiness. 

But to Sandra the night seemed sinister. 
The moaning wind, the haunting cry of the 
whippoorwill, the note of the screech owl 
shuddering among the shadows, filled her with 
a sense of depression and disaster. Oh, what 
she wanted was John McCormack singing 
Rufus on his balcony—herself leaning down 
“Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night like a 
rich jewel = 


HE turned back into her room. Took a can- 
dle from the dresser and walked toward the 
corner where the desk stood. The light flowed 
over her whiteness, intensifying it. She carried 
the tall, red candle stiffly as one might who 
walked in sleep 
She opened the desk. Set the candle on the 
broad leaf. Drew toward her a sheet of paper. 
Her pen traveled swiftly. The letter finished, 
she signed and sealed it, then sat with her 
hand upon it, gazing out toward the hills which 
billowed in purple waves against the golden sky. 
The white cat leaped to the sill, curled her 
tail about her feet, and, immovable as a statue, 
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gazed, too, upon the hills. In her eyes, limpid 
as little moons, was a mysterious light. Per- 
haps she saw more than her mistress saw. 
Perhaps, in some occult way, she pursued the 
fortunes of a lonely figure amid higher hills in a 
rocky land—a figure with its face upraised to a 
midnight sky as it had been raised when first 
Sandra had looked upon it. 


CHAPTER XXII 


T WAS strange, the way that Rufus thought 

of Sandra when he was separated from her. 
Not as he had seen her on the balcony—al- 
though he had written it would be that—but 
rather as once when he had walked with her in 
broad daylight up Connecticut Avenue. 

He had been saying things to her—tumul- 
tuous, tender things of their future together 
and she had turned toward him with a swing 
of her slender figure 

“T can’t feel that it’s true,” she had said. 

“What?” 

“Qur happiness.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s too perfect, Rufus.” 

Well, it had been too perfect. And she had 
known it could not last. His wise little Sandra, 
swinging along beside him in her cheap green 
hat. 

She was always beside him now in spirit, 
although physically they were separated by the 
breadth of the continent. Since Sherry was in 
the East, Rufus had gone back to the familiar 
hills near his old home. There was a ranch 
house where he could get board, a horse, and 
quiet in which to write. He had finished a 
second article in a series which had been asked 
for by the editor of a magazine of commanding 
position in the literary world. The first article 
had been published, and he had already had 
echoes of it. 

Maulsby had wired: “Congratulations. 
You have struck a new note in the jangle of 
international dissonance.” 

And Williamson had written: ‘People are 
talking about you. They want to meet you. 
Come back and let them make a lion of you. 
Why stay in that God-forsaken country?” 

It was not a God-forsaken country. But why 
try to tell Williamson of the beauty of these 
bare hills, brown and purple against the 
shimmer of the sky; of the glimmering loveli- 
ness of the sea under the still heat; of the 
starry nights when he rode for miles on his little 
mare amid amazing solitudes? 

At this time of the year there was no one at 
the ranch but the owner, Tom Wicks, and his 
wife, and the people who worked for them. 
In the winter there were boarders, people who 
came from crowded cities for a season of con- 
trasting activities out of doors. 

Wicks and his wife had known Rufus’ father. 
They knew Sherry. They knew the terms of 
the will, which had made interesting reading 
when the newspapers got hold of it. They were 
sorry for Rufus. Tied up to a proposition like 
that. A wife and no money. Or the money 
and no wife. 

Molly Wicks had a healthy curiosity. She 
wondered why Rufus was there. 

“‘He’s changed,” she told her husband. “I'll 
bet there’s a girl in it.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Well, why shouldn’t there be? When a 
man knows he can’t have a thing he always 
wants it. He is probably trying to decide 
whether, if he chooses poverty, love will fly out 
the window.” 

Molly was kind to Rufus, but then women 
always were kind to him. There was somet! ing 
in his dark good looks which appealed to their 
imagination and set him apart from the 
commonplace. 

The mail came every morning to Molly 
Wicks’ desk, dumped there by a cowboy who 
rode down each morning to the box. Now and 
then Rufus had a letter. 

“But no woman ever writes to him,”’ Molly 
said to Tom. 


“Well, it isn’t your business if they don’t.” 

She made a little face at him. She was 
buxom and blooming, a happy wife. But in 
the summer the ranch had few excitcments, 
And Rufus furnished her with something to 
think about. 

“Tt may not be my business, Tom,” she ad. 
mitted, “but it’s queer. A man like that. So 
good-looking.’ 

Then one morning came a letter. 

“My soul!”’ said Molly, when she saw it. 

It had a Virginia postmark and was ad- 
dressed in a feminine hand. The penmanship 
was firm, clear, and had a certain grace. It 
was a thin little letter. Molly reflected that if 
it had been a love-letter, it would have been 
fat. Women were like that, writing everything 
that came into their minds. Not knowing that 
what they left unsaid was more important than 
what they said. 

When Rufus came in for the midday meal, 
Molly was at her desk. She saw him before he 
entered the house, framed by the open door- 
way, tall, picturesque in his khaki riding 
clothes, and her eyes approved him. 

She handed him his letters, two in business 
envelopes, the thin one with the Virginia 
postmark. 

He shuffled them over, stcred for a long 
moment at the one with the Virginia postmark, 
then put the three of them in his pocket. 

Molly was disappointed. She had hoped he 
would open the thin letter. She had a feeling 
that it was, somehow, significant. 

Rufus went straight to the dining-room, and 
Molly followed him. There were just three of 
them at the table, with Tom coming in at the 
last moment, and an old Chinaman to serv 
them. The food was appetizing, chicken with 
noodles and a lot of fresh vegetables. Rufus 
ate with seeming appetite. 

Yet he could not have told whnt he was eat- 
ing. He was going through certain motions 
because they were expected of him. He used 
his knife and fork automatically.. He talked to 
Molly and her husband, laughed in the right 
places, gave a surface effect of being interested 

But he was not interested. What did he 
care for the light things they were all saying? 
In his pocket was a letter from Sandra 
Sandra! He had not dared open it. Would 
she blame him, or beg him to come back? 
Either way—it would tear his heart 

He was amazed at the rush of emotion the 
sight of her graceful script had brought. He 
had been hungry for a word from her. Yet now 
that she had written, he thought it might have 
been easier to endure her silence. He had 
chosen his way; he did not mean to depart from 


it. 

He asked Molly Wicks, “Can John Lee put 
up a lunch for me?” 

“Supper?” 

“Yes. I’m off for another ride. I’m not 
sure how soon I shall be getting back.” 

Molly went to the kitchen herself to see that 
John Lee spared no pains. When, a little later, 
she handed Rufus the packet, she said, 

“T put in the things you like.” 

He smiled at her. ‘“You’re too good to 
me.” 

She smiled back. 
are good to.”’ 

So he went away, riding high up into the hills. 


“You’re the kind people 


FTER an hour or two he rode down again 

on the other side of the mountain, toward 
the sea which from that height seemed like a 
great, gray carpet spread from the horizon to 
the shore. 

And halfway between the sea and the height 
from which he looked was the house in which 
he had lived as a child—with its square towers, 
its red-tiled roofs, like some old Moorish 
palace. 

He could not have told why he had come here 
to read his letter. Perhaps some sense of home- 
lessness had driven him to gaze upon the place 
which had once been home. Perhaps because 
here where he sat his mother had once sat 
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as accomplished in the 
new Hoover is beating— 
the time-tested require- 
ment of thorough rug- 
cleaning — reduced to an 
exact scientific process. 
Such beating, instead of 
being concentrated in a 
few violent strokes as 
with the carpet-beater or 
broom, is modified by 
The Hoover into a series 
of swiftly repeated air- 
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illustrated here. Suction 
lifts the rug from the 
floor and floats it on a 
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out all the embedded 
grit as the strong suction 
draws all the dirt into 

the dust-tight bag 
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“Clean enough”—or 


Can there be a question of how clean a rug ought to be—particularly 
when that rug is your baby’s play-place? Think . . tiny fists clutch the 
soft nap .. rub sleepy eyes. . then, perhaps, furnish a solacing thumb 
to chew upon! Decidedly, here, “clean enough” must mean clean! 


The new Hoover, by reason of its revolutionary cleaning principle “‘ Positive Agitation,” 
in the ordinary cleaning time beats out and sweeps up from carpetings MORE 
THAN TWICE AS MUCH DIRT as even the former Hoover. You want this extra speed 
and extra cleanliness; especially when your Authorized Hoover Dealer will deliver 
you the new Hoover for only $6.25 down, with the balance in easy monthly payments. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


HOOVER 


It 6 as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
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Tee California | 
of your dreams 
~~San Diego 


AN DIEGO-Gem City of 

the Golden West —has the 
most nearly perfect all-year cli- 
mate in America. Overlooking 
the blue waters of the Pacific 
and tempered by soft southern 
breezes, San Diego’s winters 
—and summers, too—are the 
most equable in all California. 


Come to San Diego! You'll revel 
in its warm yet invigorating sun- 
shine. Here summer and winter are 
both like spring. Every day in the 
year you can go swimming, yacht- 
ing, motor-boating. There's hunt- 
ing,and mountains,and picnics,and 
motoring. There’s famous Coro- 
nado, with polo, aquaplaning and 
aviation; there’s La Jolla, scenic 
jewel, with its cultural activities. 
There's Mission Beach, year-round 
seaside playground for all, and 
many other nearby beach and 
mountain resorts. 


See the California of your dreams, 
San Diego, sparkling seaport city, 
where you can live in your flower 
garden from January to December 
—where you can build your ‘dream 
home’—where your children can 
enjoy wonderful sandy beaches and 
inland bays and grow strong and 
robust in Nature’s own environ- 
ment, every day in the year. 

Come to San Diego,place ofhomes, 
of healthy recreation and of ideal 
living conditions. Come and enjoy 
the hospitality of the city where 
California was born. 


Through Pullman over the Santa 
Fe Ry., and the San Diego © Ari- 

na Railway in connection with 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific. 
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San nro 


SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
623-A Chamber of Commerce Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 
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beside him, having ridden with him up to the 
heights that she might lose for a moment the 
sense of oppression in the house which held no 
happiness. 

Rufus dismounted, let his horse graze, and 
sat down with his back to a rock. He took 
Sandra’s letter from his pocket. Tore it open 
with hands that trembled. 

He read the first words and found his eyes 
blurred. For Sandra had written not out of 
the worldly-wiseness of Sally Grymes, but out 
of the memory of those nights on the balcony. 
She had written with honesty and sincerity, 
and with a certain dignity. 


“Rurus, DEAR: 

I had thought I would not write. You left 
no address, and that seemed to settle it. I have 
been hurt and unhappy, and have blamed you 

ilot. I felt that, if you loved me, you could 
never have chosen a path which led away from 


me. But you have chosen it, and tonight, for 
the first time, I find that I can talk about it. 
“T am here in my room at Windytop. 


Mother has been very ill, and so she and I came 
down together. Doady is staying in Washing 
ton, but it is not likely we shal! go back, for 
mother can not go to work again, and we must 
have more income to live in the city. So that’s 
the at, and disposes of me for the present. 

“But it doesn’t dispose of you, Rufus. 
Today a letter from Doady says that every one 
is talking about your article, and that Mr. 
Maulsby wants you to come to Washington. 
He thinks you have a great future, and that this 
is your moment. 

“So I am writing to beg you not to let any- 
thing interfere with that future. Not the 
thought of me, or of what I have been to you. 
My dear, here in this old house at Windytop 
lovers have lived and died, and now their 
passions are dust, and as I have sat here to- 
night, it has seemed to me that their living 
would have been in vain if something big and 
fine in them had not been immortal. And the 
big thing for you and me will be that our love 
shall have its comsummation—not, perhaps, in 
the romance of our dreams, but in some 
growth of spirit which shall bring us together, 
even when there are miles between 

“So though I may never ask anything of you 


again, I do ask this, that you go to Was hington. 
shall know if success comes to you, and I 
pray that it may, Rufus. Remember that 
always, won't you? That my prayers are 
yours, and my heart. 
“Please don’t answer this . . . it will be 


easier not to have you. Not that I don’t want 
to hear. But I mustn’t. 
SANDRA.” 
HE pride of her! In every line. Not 
ashamed of her love. But refusing to ask 
anything of him. 


He sat for a long time looking down at the 
stretch of sea, crinkling now under the breeze 
and shot with rose and amethyst as the sun 
went down. A last ray touched the towers of 
the red-roofed palace below and made them 
blaze. Sherry’s house! How she had schemed 
to get it! And what a mistress Sandra would 
have made for it! Driving away its gloom 
Bringing her gay and wholesome youth to 


balance the effect of its baleful history. 


And Sandra’s children .! Not afraid, 
as he had been, of a sword which hung above 
him. Not weighted with secrets hardly under- 
stood, But with faces lighted and laughing 

like their mother Sandra! 

But Sherry had stolen from him his home. 
His future. He had thought it might be pos- 


sible to make Sandra happy in the little house 
among the pines. But not with Sherry 
triumphant! Mocking! 

He mounted his horse. 
twilight down 
palace 

It was dark when he 
which overhung the sea. 
the stables. The 
English, 


In the deepening 
rode toward the red-roofed 
came to the garden 
He went at once to 
men who were there knew 
both of them; the red-faced, 


stout fellow had long ago taught Rufus to ride, 


“Glad to see you back, sir,” he said, his 
voice respectful, his eyes, under the stable. 
vard light, bright with welcome. 

“I’m not back,” Rufus said, “not to stay, 


*m putting | up for a time at Tom Wicks’. So 
rode over.’ 
“The Madam’s not at home,” 


a 


Bartlett said, 


“IT know. I saw her in Washington. She 
was on her way to the North Shore.”’ 

“She’s got Ito with her,” Bartlett vouch- 
safed, “and a maid. She’s buyin’ two new 
cars. Likely that means she'll sell some of the 


mounts, an’ that me and Bob will be out.” 

“Let me know when that happens. I'll try 
to get some of my friends to take you on. 
You’d be a valuable man anywhere, Bartlett.” 

“It’s just as one ’appens to think, sir. Now, 
the Madam wasn’t born to the saddle. She 
wants a motor to show off in. An’ us stable- 
men is out of it with ‘er, as you might say.” 

Rufus did not discuss it. Whatever Sherry’s 
shortcomings, they were not to be talked over 
with servants. So he said, 

“T can’t think of these stables without you 
Bartlett—and Bob.” 

“‘No more can I think of the ’ouse without 
you, sir. An’ it’s asin and a shame you ain't in 
ag 

Rufus gave a short laugh. 
nine-tenths of the law, Bartlett.” 

He went on, and Bartlett, looking after him, 
said to the sympathetic Bob 

“He’s the cream on the dish 
cheated ‘im out of things. Cheated 
she’s as common as skim-milk.”’ 
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And she’s 
‘im. And 


RUFUS did not enter the house, but he stood 

for a long time looking up at it, seeing its 
beauty, its spaciousness, seeing it as it might 
be if it were his, with Sandra in it. 

There were no lights in the windows, except 
at the back where the housekeeper slept, and 
two maids. A Japanese houseman and cook 
had their quarters in the garage. With Sherry 
away, there was still a retinue of servants to be 
fed and housed. And the time had been when 
Sherry had cooked her morning bacon over a gas 
jet and had dined sumptuously at a cafeteria. 

Oh, well, why be a snob about it? Better 
women than Sherry had had to scrimp and 


save. There was Sandra, counting her pennies 
“Melons are too expensive, Rufus, so we ari 
having grapes Lovely baskets of Concord 


selling for a song.”’ So she had telephoned in 
those halcyon days when she had invited him to 
dinner. 

But the difference was this, between Sandra’s 
thrift and Sherry’s, that Sandra did not scrimp 
and save to spend on gorgeous raiment 
Sandra’s poverty was no bleached skeleton 
with a glittering cloak to cover it. It was, 
rather, a Spartan figure, wearing homespun 
with an air. 

\t the end of the terrace was a little pavilion 
where 


his mother had served tea. From it he 
looked out now into the vast abyss of night 
The moon had not come up, and the lights ot 


the stars overhead were matched by the lights 

on the shore road far below, and on th« 

which rode at anchor in a sheltered cove 
There was no furniture at this season in the 


boats 


tea-house, but Rufus remembered it in his 
mother’s time. The low table, the chair ol 
lacquered cane. And he and she alone to 
gether. Lilo would bring cocoa for him and 


thin bread and butter, and tea and rice cakes 
for his mother. How good it had tasted, and 
how he had loved it! But it was not only the 


bread and butter he remembered. There had 
been roses in dull blue bowls, and a pink 
porcelain teapot that matched the roses and 
his mother in thin white with her beads 0! 


lapis lazuli, and himself in clean white linen. 
Long after that, Sherry had come to the 
pavilion with the people who made up ke! 
parties. People who thought tea stupid and 
ordered something stronger; who yawned at 
the view, and asked about the swimming pool, 
and spent riotous hours splashing about in i! 











































This cottage is built with an 
amazing lumber that shuts out 
winter’s cold and summer’s 
heat and saves much money 


By JUNE DUNHAM, Hostess 
Celotex Cottage 


IFTY-EIGHT thousand people 

isited this remarkable cottage 
in the heart of Chicago’s business 
section. They came to see for them 
selves what it means to live in a 
home that is never too cold... never 
too hot... that actually saves money. 

For Celotex Cottage is a revela 
tion to everyone who has never lived 
in an insulated home. 

On sweltering summer days, my 
visitors are refreshed by the surpris 
ing coolness of its rooms. When the 
icy winter wind blows down Michi 
gan Avenue, they are grateful for its 
cozy warmth. 

Here they could let their children 


play upon the floors without fear of 


cold-giving draughts. 

They relax in the restful quiet, 
while traffic roars outside. 

They marvel when I tell them how 
little it costs to heat this modern 
home. 

And best of all, I can show them 
how to get these great advan- 
tages for their own n families 5 
and actually save money... 
whether they are going to build 
or live in a house already built. 


CELOTEX COTTAGE 
645 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAC 
The walls and ceuing of this attrac ee room 
tn the cottage are finishec Celote x. "Ie Le 

tan color and interesting text ured surface make a 
















wall finish that harmonizes beautifull any 
decor: scheme. You can also decor selotex 
in many ways with stains and paints. 


The living room « alls 
ter to harmonize with 

and decoration. The laster is a 
over Celotex. This construction produ 
sulated wall that is stronger .. . le 
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This cottage is built with Celotex, 
the insulating lumber that resists the 
passage of heat and cold many times 
more effectively than wood, masonry 
and other wall and roof materials. 
More than this, Celotex shuts out 
wind and dampness. It quiets noise. 
It is stronger in walls than wood 
lumber. 

And unlike other heat-stopping 
mate rials, Celotex is not an expen 
sive “extra” in building. Its use adds 
little or nothing to building costs for 
it replaces wood sheathing and lath. 


H' IW CELOTEX saves money. 
There is no question about “‘af- 
fording Celotex”’ in any house. For 
the proper use of Celotex in walls, 
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and in ceilings or roof means that a 
smaller, less expensive heating piant 
and smaller radiators will keep you 
comfortable. And year after year, 
Celotex will save from 25% to 35°; 
of your fuel money. 

N HOMES already built, a big 

measure of this comfort and econ- 
omy is being secured by lining attics 
and basements with Celotex. That 
helps a lot and costs but little. 

Now that Celotex has made insu- 
lation practical, heat-leaking houses 
are out-of-date. 

If you are coming to Chicago, di 
come in and see me at Celotex Cot 
tage. If you live too far away, please 
let me send you an attractive book- 
let describing it. Just mail the cou- 
pon below. 


June Dunnam f 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 


Mills: New Orleans, La. 
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Fioret Face Powder gives the complexion 
a lovely, smooth effect so lasting that it 
establishes the pleasantest relations be- 
tween yourself and mirrors met by chance. 

Fluff it on your skin; it is soft as a 
petal to the touch. Face the breezes; it 
clings tenaciously to your cheek and nose. 

It is these two qualities—softness of 
texture and willingness to cling—that 
endear Fioret Face Powder to the smart 
women who wear it. The creation of a 
famous French perfumer, it is scented 
with the fragrance of Fioret’s enchant- 
ing odeur “Jouir.” 

Do not postpone the pleasure that 
this new and delightful powder can give. 
Seek today the charm of Fioret. You may 
buy the beautiful green box with its ex- 
quisite contents in most good drug and 
department stores. Its price is only $1. 


FIORET, Inc., Paris 
677 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FIORET 
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Rufus, his eyes on the brooding darkness, 
saw the pavilion as it might be if Sandra came 
to it like his mother in her cool white 
ae with a child happy beside her with his 
bread and butter 

He was aware of a step on the stones outside, 
and turned his head to see a dark figure coming 
toward him. 

“It's Bartlett, sir.” 

“Yes?” 

“Mr. Rufus, I came to tell you somethin’ I 
couldn’t speak of before the other fellow. It's 
about that will. If you'll let us, us fellows ull 
help you break it.” 

“Break it!” 

“Yes. We could say the old gentleman was 
out of ’is ead. An’ he was An’ she put 
‘im up to it. We're willin’ to swear, sir. Us 
boys and the ’ousemaids.” 

“But, Bartlett—” 

“If you’d break it, she’d get her widow’s 
share, and the rest ’ud be yours with no strings 
tied. D’you see? You could have your wife 
and your money. An’ no thanks to the 
Madan, either.” 

Rufus laughed, a short laugh of incredulity. 
“Do you think she’d give it up, Bartlett? 
She'd fight to the finish.” 

“Fight ’er back, sir.” 


UT Rufus knew what fighting back would 

mean. He had tried it years ago, and always 
she had found some way to hurt him. Yet to 
wrest from her that for which she had schemed! 
Che thing was worth thinking of. 

“Do you mean,” he asked Bartlett, “‘that my 
father really didn’t know what he was 
doing?” 


*°E did not, sir. Any of the men will tell 


you. He ’ad a shock, and after that ’e wasn’t 
right. An’ she ’ad no doctor for ’im. Not till 
the last. An’ we'll swear to that.” 


“We'd have to be very sure.” 

“Well, you let us try, sir, and we'll swear 
with all our ‘earts. We all ’ate ’er.”’ 

“Tt’s a wonder she keeps you on.” 

“Oh, well, sir, we has civil enough tongues 
w’en it comes to that.” 

Rufus stood up. “Don’t hope too much, 
Bartlett. I'll have to think about it. Sherry’s 
a little cat, all claws out, when it comes to 
taking things away from her. And she'd get 
the best lawyers in the state.” 

‘Lawyers or no lawyers, you’d win, sir.” 

Long after Bartlett had left, his words rang 
in Rufus’ ears, “You'd win, sir,” as if the thing 
could be done, and there was no doubt about 
it 

As he rode away on his little horse, he looked 
back at the house. The moon, rising back of it 
gave it a weird, unearthly grandeur. <A palace 
for a Princess! What were the lines that 
Sandra had loved to say to him? About the 
happy princess? ‘Beyond the night, into the 
day . through all the world she 
followed him tg 

He could hear her laugh lilting and lovely. 
“You don’t mind my dropping into poetry, 
do you? I’ve always done it.” 

It was late got back to the ranch. 
was at her desk. 

“Did you like your lunch?” she asked 

He confessed with some confusion, “T didn't 
eat it.” 

“Oh! After John Lee and I had taken so 
much pains witi. it!” 

“T forgot it.” 

“And you haven’t had any supper?” 

“Xo,” 

She stood up and said with decision, ““You’re 
going to have some.” 

“I'm not hungry.” 

But she persisted. “I'll have coffee in 
a minute, and you can eat your sandwiches.” 

Rufus foliiowed her into the dining-room with 
its great stone fireplace, its festoons of pepper- 
berries. Under Molly’s direction he drew a 
small table in front of the fire, and she set a 
tray upon it. Presently she was sitting opposite 
him with a plate of sandwiches between them 


when he 


“I’m hungry, too,” she said, “and the coffve 
will taste good.” 

What she wanted, however, was 
coffee, but a chance to talk to him. 

“Tt’s that letter,’ she told herself. “He's 
had it on his mind, and lost his appetite.” 

Except for the lamp on their little table, 
there was no light in the big room. Instinc- 
tively they lowered their voices to avoid the 
echoes. And after a while Rufus said, 

“Molly, did you see my father before he 
died?” 

She nodded. “A week before.” 

“How did he seem to you.” 

“Much broken. He should have been in 
bed.” 

“‘Was—Sherry with him?” 


not the 


“Ves. She never left him. Not for a 
moment.” 
“Do you think he was in a condition to 


make a will?” 

She gave him a sharp glance. 
you mean?” 

“He dictated that last will two days before 
he died.” 

She leaned forward. 
made him do it?” 

Yes.” 

She caught her breath. “Oh!” 

“T have been advised to break the will.” 

She was eager. “Do it. Tom and I will 
help. We've both talked about it—his health, 
I mean, and how his mind had weakened.” 

“Sherry will fight back.”’ 

“Let her!” 

He flung up his head. ‘Molly, it means 
more to me than just the money.” 

“A girl?” 

‘ I want to marry, but I won't turn 
everything over to Sherry. It’s what she 
wants. And she shan’t have it.” 

He was sitting back in his chair, his hand 
beating the table. Molly's eyes feasted on him. 
Not many men were like that—handsome with 
out vanity. Red-blooded yet remote 

“She’s not to be talked about, Molly—too 
lovely. But I can say this—that if the house 
up there were mine, she’d be the one woman I 
could see in my mother’s place.”’ 

Molly was Irish. Romantic 
there,” she cried. 

He stood up, a new light in his eyes. “By 
Jove, I'll do it!” 

“And good luck to you!” said Molly. 


“What do 


‘You mean that she 


™~ Kes. 


“Then see her 


UFUS’ room was on the first floor. When 

at last he went to it, he could not sleep 
He resolved to walk off his restlessness, and 
crept quietly out of doors. The world was in 
the hush of the hours which come before the 
morning. He made his way past the corral to a 
place where the sheep were folded for the night 
A collie came to met him, wagging a welcom 
ing tail. A dim lamp burned in the shepherd's 
hut. 

Rufus stopped by the open door. 
Mclvor?” 

An old man with a beard was reading a 
book. He laid it down and took off his spe: 
tacles. ““The old can not sleep,” he said, “but 
the young should be in bed.” 

Rufus sat down on the step. “How 
times you've said that to me, McIvor, when I 
was a boy!” 

“It is still good advice, Mr. Rufus.” 

“And you told me to say my prayers 

And I hope you do it.” 


“Still up, 


many 


Rufus’ hand beat the doorsill. “I stopped 
praying when the Lord took my mother 
away.” 


“It was not the time to stop.” 

“If He'll give me the wife I want, I'll wor 
ship Him forever.” 

“It is not for us to make bargains wit! 
Omnipotence.”’ 

Rufus did not argue. He sat there looking 
up at the stars. After all, if men could make 
bargains with the powers of evil, why not with 
the powers of good? If the Lord would give 
him Sandra, he would burn altar fires forever. 
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The Franklin engineering genius which since 1902 
has originated so many important advances now stand- 
ard in the industry was never more pronounced than 
in the great 25th Anniversary Franklin Sedan of to- 
day —the climax of Series 11 development. 


It features perfected clear-vision front pillars, ex- 
ceptional body roominess and leg-room, broad, scien- 
tifically angled seats, and extra wide doors. Combined 
with the road comfort which only Franklin super- 
flexible construction can give, and with over-size 
balloon tires, these create a luxurious LOUNGING 


ease without a counterpart. 


This great car also features an engine which is 
matchlessly smooth and silent at all speeds—its ex- 
clusive case-hardened crankshaft, extra rigid, exactly 
balanced, and running in seven giant bearings, is the 
newest step in vibrationless operation. 


Acceleration, particularly in the most-used middle 
ranges, is nothing short of brilliant. For safe, easy 
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The Great 25th Anniversary Franklin Brings 
You Riding and Driving Ease and Engine 
Smoothness that No Other Car Can Duplicate 


handling, there is no car so fine—ball-bearing steering 
knuckles bring the last touch in effortless control. And 
an exclusive pressure crankcase ventilator, operated 
by air-cooling’s forced draught, is the industry's sim- 
plest and most efficient device to eliminate the wear 
of crankcase “sludge.” 


And today, more than ever before, the clearest 
proof of Franklin leadership is its wonderful air-cool- 
ing system—made the newest thing in automobiling 
by its recent rapid conquest of aviation. 


Until you have seen the 25th Anniversary Franklin, 
don’t judge the up-to-dateness of any car. Latest and 
finest product of the industry's greatest pioneers, it is 
what we sincerely believe to be the most advanced car 
in the world. 


Now offered at the most favorable price in Franklin 
history, with a special 25th Anniversary Easy Owner 
ship Plan also available. All prices include full equip- 
ment and are quoted F.O. B. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ODAY the best doctors, the 
greatest hospitals are using mus- 
tard more, if possible, than they have 
ever used it before—not only for 
many aches and pains, but in all 
where an active 
irritant is beneficial. 
All mustard is not equally effective. 
A century ago Jeremiah Colman made 
the discovery that the soil of Lincoln 
shire 


cases counter- 


produced the best mustard 
which, moreover, had exceptionally 









high medicinal power—and today 
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the world. 
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Wallflowers 


CHAPTER XXIII 


at Windytop was a season of 


OCTOBER 


burning beauty—red flame of Virginia 
creeper on dead tree trunks, hot blaze of 


goldenrod sweeping up the hills, fierce glow of 
sumac in the fence corners—a conflagration of 
color in the midst of the snapping coldness of 
the first frosts. 

Lovely out of doors, but shivery inside. No 
modern heating. Bedrooms icy in the morning. 
A fire in the library, with your back freezing. 
Aunt Louisa’s kitchen the only toasty place in 
the whole house. 

The thing worried Sandra. How were they 
going to winter in the barnlike structure? 
They had done it before, but Madge had been 
strong then, and well. She had put hot-water 
bags in the beds, helped bring in the wood, and 
made a game of it all, while she piled on blankets 
when the wind howled and the snow flew. 

But such hardihood was not for these days. 
Madge must be comfortable. 

“T'll buy a little stove,” Sandra thought 
desperately, “for mother’s room, and move 
my bed in there.” 

She was taking her daily walk to the mail 
box. She wore a sweater and cap of a red that 
matched the flame of the Virginia creeper 
The sky above her was like blue smoke. The 
air like wine. And everywhere was that burn- 
ing beauty. 

It was not a morning in which to worry 
about stoves, it was a morning to be glad 
in, a morning to sing in, shout in, to laugh and 
be gay. Yet Sandra was not gay, and it was 
better to think of stoves than of Rufus. 

She had not heard from him. She had told 
him not to write. Yet there had been, perhaps, 
a faint hope that some word might come. So 
every morning, when she reached the mail-box, 
her heart would stop beating while she un- 
locked it, and her hand would tremble as 
he shuffled the envelopes. Then would come 
the shock of disappointment, the despair. She 
was always glad of the long walk back, which 
made it possible for her to conquer the wild 
feeling of desperation, and to meet her mother 
with composure 

And so this morning 
them from Rufus 


ol 


Five letters None of 
One from Theodora. 


S ANDRA read Theodora’s as she went 
] 


along 

DARLING 

I've such marvelous news for you. Mr 
Maulsby wants me to go to London. To 
London! There’s a house full of old things to 
be sold And he knows the owner (nd he 


says I’m the only person he can trust to buy 


what he wants. Oh, I’m flattered to fear 
Sandra. And he will pay all of my expenses, 
ind my salary, and I’m to travel first-class, 


neverything! 

‘And he wants you to come up and take my 
place in the shop. He has to have some one, and 
it will give you the extra money, and while you 
haven’t the experience, you’ve a lot of tact, 
and Mr. Maulsby thinks you'll handle the cus 
tomers in the same way I do. Of course. you 
won't, because you'll have a darling way of 
your own! 

“You must come. You can stay with Miss 
Carter in the apartment, and leave mother with 
Sally Grymes. You know how many times 
Sally has asked her, and you'll be saved from 
the arctic fastnesses of Windytop. 

“Of course, it will last only until Christmas, 
as Mr. Maulsby wants me to be back by the 
first of the year, and perhaps by that time 
he'll be able to give you a permanent place in 
the shop, and we can bring mother on and get 
some one to look after her. But that’s too far 
to look forward. We'll just gather our rose- 
buds while time flies, and leave the rest to fate 

‘Wire if you'll come. At Mr. Maulsby’s ex 
pense. I must sail on Monday, so you'd better 
come Saturday, so that I can see you. 

“Ever your own, 
Doapy.” 


Sandra ran the rest of the way home. She 
burst in on Madge and found Sally Grymes 
there. She told the news breathlessly. Read 
Doady’s letter. 

Sally said: ‘It’s the thing for you to do. 
And Madge will keep me from being bored by 
my own company. And my new furnace is 
simply burning its head off. She'll have a 
tropic climate.” 

Madge had hold of Sandra’s hand. “Do you 
want to go, my darling?” 

Sandra told her honestly: “I don’t want to 
leave you. But the work will be a good thing 
for me. And you'll be more comfortable at 
Aunt Sally’s.” 

She went to the telephone and wired 
Theodora. She would reach Washington, she 
said, on Saturday morning, taking the night 
train up. 

This was Thursday. Sally stayed and helped 
them pack, and before lunch the next day took 
Madge off with her. Sandra was to go over 
later and dine with them. She would need the 
afternoon to get things settled in the house and 
to give final directions to Aunt Louisa. 

For several hours she was very busy, and 
came finally about four o’clock to her own room 
and a short rest on the bed, with a big blanket 
over her. The golden glow of the late afternoon 
flooded the big chamber and _ touched its 
shabbiness with a sort of splendor. As she lay 
looking at it, it came to her that once life had 
seemed to her like that—rather splendid in 
spite of all its poverty and privations. 

Half-asleep, she was aware of Aunt Louisa’s 
voice 

“There’s a 
Sandra.” 

Sandra sat up. “Did he give his name?” 

He had not. He was nice-looking, Aunt 
Louisa stated, and might be a book agent. She 
had put some fine sticks of wood on the fire, 
and there was a nice blaze. Sandra yawned, 
got off the bed, drew a comb through her 
bright locks, put on her red sweater, and went 
down na 

\nd straight and tall in front of the roaring 
fire that Aunt Louisa had built was Rufus 
Fiske ; 

For a moment Sandra in her red sweater 
with her bright hair, stood on the threshold 
looking at him 

Then he caught her up 
her feet into his arms 

“Sandra, Sandra 

After a while, she whispered, “Why did you 
come?” 

“Why did I ever go away?” 


gentleman to see you, Miss 


Sweeping her off 


She clung to him. ‘And you have come 
back because you love me? 

wee 

He bent his head. She gave him the quick 
response that he demanded met his 
kisses! Her world was whirling he was 
back again and he was hers! 


T LAST she released herself 
“it's to 
Her laugh was shaky. 

“But it is true.” 

““And nothing else counts?” 

“Nothing.” 

They sat down opposite each other in front 
of the fire. ‘I’ve so much to tell you,” Rufus 
said. “But I can’t, with you so far away from 
me.’ 

So she drew up a little stool and sat with her 
head against his knee, and his fingers touched 
her bright hair as he talked to her. 

At first, Sandra hardly heard what he was 
saying. The mere fact of his presence brought 
a sense of rapturous content. The feeling ot 
nervous strain was gone. The light from the 
fire seemed to lap over her in waves of lovely 
warmth. The touch of Rufus’ hand on her 
hair set her pulses throbbing. 

He was talking about his visit to his old 
home—about a red-roofed palace—about a 
garden that overlooked the sea—about a tea- 
house on a terrace—and of his mother in a 


too good be true —Rufus.’ 
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of the stores listed here 
you, write the Canulever Corporation, 
422 Willoughby Ave 
and they will send you the address of a 
conveniently located Cantilever store and 
an interesting booklet, showing the new 
Cantilever styles 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


OMMY wouldn’t eat his break- 

fast and was late to school 

Peggy came home with a cold— 
and now to cap the climax, Arthur calls 
up to say that he is bringing two busi- 
ness friends home to dinner! I wouldn’t 
mind it so much if my feet didn’t ache; 
and I’m so tired...” 


To a woman who has been handi- 
capped by nagging shoes, ordinary 
annoyances seem like tragedies. And 
no wonder. For shoes that keep the feet 
from functioning naturally, steal all day 
from that precious reserve of energy 
which every woman needs to keep young 
and enjoy life. Indeed, physicians have 
discovered that shoes of the wrong kind 
are often responsible for headache, 
backache, suspected rheumatism and 
other symptoms. 


How much pleasanter to wear a shoe 





known to thousands of women for its 
comfort, quality and good style. 


The Cantilever Shoe has a close- 
fitting, flexible arch to support the arch 
of your foot buoyantly. There is no re- 
striction of foot muscles or circulation. 
Just exhilarating foot freedom that zives 
you a springy, tireless step. And the 
heel of the Cantilever is never so high 
as to cause awkward bodilv tenseness 
or harmful posture. 


Shaped like the foot and flexible from 
toe to heel, the Cantilever Shoe permits 
your foot to function normally. By an 
equal distribution of the body weight, 
the Cantilever Shoe saves you from foot 
fatigue. Natural lines, rounded toes and 
snug heels insure the most comfortable 
fit possible in any shoe. 


There are fancy Cantilever oxfords 





that will work with the foot in- 
stead of against it; a shoe that 
will help you instead of tiring 
you, yet so smart in appearance 
that it has won the approval of 
fastidious women everywhere. 
For such is the Cantilever Shoe, 





$ near 


MEN. . 





—supports the arch, 
» WOMEN. . 


and ties and modish pumps that 
appeal to a woman’s love of good 
style. A pair of Cantilever ox- 
fords will brighten the new year 
for you. Many women find that 





antilever 
Shoe 


a change to Cantilevers acts 
like a tonic. 

with flexibility 
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The ‘Dental nt 
CHARGE (- 


a gainst 


Film on Teet 


In Relation to Tooth Decay 
and Gum Disorders 


The imp or" of Removing Film Daily ” As film coats go, teeth whiten and brighten; and as they brighten, smiles become 
Gain Clear Teeth and Firm Gums—a New 


charming. Thus Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities because of its unique 
Way Many Authorities Are Now Aduising therapeutic and prophylactic powers, is, at the same time, of immeasurable impor- 








HAT many of 

the commoner 
tooth and gum dis- 
orders are directly 
chargeable to a film 
that forms on teeth, 
which ordinary 
brushing will not 
successfully combat, 
is a recent scien- 
tific finding. 

As a result, mod- 
ern dental opinion 
now leans largely to 
daily film removal 
as an all-important 
first principle in 
protective tooth and 
gum care. 

To meet that sit- 
uation, a new way 
in tooth cleansing has been developed— 
a way different from any other previously 
employed, a way embodied in the spe- 
cial film-removing dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent. On dental advice it is being 
largely adopted everywhere. 








A method dentists now 
are widely urging 


FILM—IT CAN BE FELT WITH 
THE TONGUE 


Film is that viscous coat one feels by 
running the tongue across the teeth 
a slippery sort of coating. 

Film clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It absorbs discolora 
tions from food, smoking, etc. And 
thus makes teeth look dull and dingy. 

Film is the basis of tartar. Science 
tells us germs by the millions breed 
in it and multiply. And they, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

According to authoritative dental re- 
search, film also holds food substances 
which ferment and cause acids. Then 
holds those acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Thus FILM, under 
modern scientific findings, is an ever- 
present, ever-forming danger in the mouth. 


URGE FREQUENT REMOVAL 


One must fight film regularly; must re- 
move it frequently, and make its removal 
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dazzling whiteness. Gums firm to healthy coral tint 


tance as a daily adjunct to beauty. 


a regular part of daily life. Healthy 
glistening teeth cannot be expected as 
long as film clouds and endangers them. 
Gum disorders cannot be properly com- 
bated unless film is fought daily. 


OLD-TIME BRUSHING FAILS 
Recent dental findings proved old 
methods mostly failed in effectively 
combating film. That is why tooth and 
gum troubles were markedly on the 
increase—-why so many teeth were “off 
color”; so many smiles unattractive. 

Thus, for years, dental research sought 
ways to fight film. Then found two— 
two discoveries that are changing the 
tooth-cleansing habits of the world. 


NEW METHOD REMOVES FILM 
AND FIRMS THE GUMS 
HOSE discoveries are now 
bodied in a film-removing 
paste called Pepsodent. 


em- 
tooth 
Pepsodent acts 










Now, by the twice daily use of Pepsodent, smiles gleam wih 


Tooth 
care becomes a matier both of health and beauty 


first to curdle the film. Modern research 
proves curdling scientifically effective 

It acts then to remove the film and 
to polish the teeth in gentle safety to 
the enamel. It acts to firm the gums. 
It embodies, for this purpose, the latest 
discoveries of the modern scientific world 
in proper gum protection. No other 
tooth paste embodies protective features 
like those in Pepsodent. 


Pepsodent multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. And thus aids in neutralizing 
mouth acids as they form. It multiplies 
the starch digestant of the saliva. And 
thus combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Thus, in many ways, Pepsodent, the 
quality dentifrice, second only to reg- 
ular dental care, provides, we believe, the 
utmost science has discovered for better 
tooth and gum protection. 


TEST PEPSODENT FOR COUPON 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. Note 
how thoroughly film is removed. The 


teeth gradually lighten as film coats 
go. Then for 10 nights massage the 
gums with Pepsodent, using your fin- 
ger tips; the gums then should start 
to firm and harden. 





FREE 


Mail 
Pepsodent 
Wabash Ave., 
tube 


coupon for 10-day 
Company, 


tube to The 
Dept. $74, 1104 South 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. Only one 
to a family. 


Name 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George 


St., Toronto, Canada London Office: 42 South 
wark Bridge Rd London, 8. E. 1 The Pepso- 
dent Co. (Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence &t., 
Sydney, N. 3s. W. 2288 

















white dress—of blue bowls and pink roses—of 

ink porcelain—of thin bread and butter—of 
Sherry and her awful friends—of his thought 
of Sandra in his mother’s place—of Sandra’s 
children 

It seemed to Sandra utterly unreal that she 
should be sitting there, listening to that en- 
chanting voice, seeing the softened light in the 
dark eyes which had once held that sardonic 
gleam, knowing that the strength of him, the 
grace and charm, were hers, and that love had 
at last brought him back to her. 

Then she heard him saying: 

“IT started to write it. Then the thought 
came that I might tell you, and I couldn’t get 
here fast enough.” 

She smiled up at him lazily. 
what?” 

“T am going to try to break my father’s 
will.” 

She was still smiling, ‘Oh, why, Rufus?” 

“To get the money. But most of all to be 
free from Sherry.” 

Sandra’s smile faded. In her eyes was a 
puzzled look. ‘‘How will you be free?” 

“If I can prove my father was coerced into 
making such a will, you and I will have the 
money, and Sherry will get only her widow’s 
share.” 

“You and I?” She sat up on her little stool 
and faced him. ‘‘Youand I, Rufus? But what 
if you aren’t able to break the will?” 

“There aren’t any ‘ifs.’ I’m going to do it.” 

She drew her hand across her eyes as if to 
clear away some mist that obscured her vision. 
“But there’s a chance you won’t win. And 
what then? Do you mean if you shouldn't, 
that things will go back to where they were? 
That you won’t marry me unless you 
get the money?” 

“Dearest heart, why worry? I shall win.” 

She clasped her hands tightly together. She 
had the look of a frightened child. ‘*Rufus, do 
you still hate Sherry more than you love me?” 

“T love you more than I hate anything.” 


“Tell 


me 


Wallflowers 


“Yet . you willleave me . . . if 
if things don’t turn out your way?” 

He had no answer for that. He knew what 
she wanted him to say. That no matter what 
happened, she was his forever? But he could 
not say it. Not if his life depended on it. 

She began to cry, hopelessly, helplessly. He 
took her in his arms, and she clung to him, but 
when he tried to kiss her, she turned away. 

“My dear,” he said, “my dear... you 
know I love you. . .” 

She released herself and stood up. “I 
don’t call it—love. Oh, I suppose I’ve been a 
romantic little idiot but I thought 
love was like all the wonderful stories I had 
read. That nothing could ever come between 
two people who cared. But you've let Sherry 
come between. And I won't take love on such 
terms. I can’t. I shouldn’t be happy. If I 
can’t know that you’re mine without doubt or 
question, I’d rather go on alone—forever!”’ 

She flung it out. Such a little thing. De 
manding of him the best. Willing to cast 
everything to the winds; but not willing to take 
anything less than love, no matter what she 
lost by it. 

He, too, had risen. 
away?” 

Her face was white. “I must sus 

He turned and started for the door, turned 
back, caught her up in his arms and 
spoke in a husky voice. 

“You're right,’ he said. “You are wholly 
and entirely right. It is 1 who am wrong. No 
man should ask of a woman like you anything, 
unless he gives her everything. Remember 
that, my dearest. That you are right. And 
that I shall never blame you. I shall only 
blame fate for having let me pass your way.” 

He kissed her gently and set her down. She 
put out a hand gropingly as she saw him go 
Then she crouched beside the chair in which he 
had sat, her face hidden. She heard his step 
in the echoing hall, the door open and shut. 
Silence. 


(To be continued) 


Why Not Bake the Vegetables? 


(Con'inued from page 


and rice in a casserole, add one cupful canned 
tomatoes, and season with one teaspoonful salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful pepper. Dissolve four 
bouillon cubes in two cupfuls boiling water 
and pour over the vegetables. Cover and bake 
for two hours. The bouillon cubes may be 
omitted, and one-half teaspoonful salt, extra, 
added with the boiling water. 

Roasted Mushrooms are delicious served 
with a roast of beef. Wash one pound mush- 
rooms and peel. Separate the caps from the 
stems and chop the stems fine with one small 
onion; season with salt and pepper. Spread 
the onion mixture over the hollow sides of 
the caps, place a bit of butter on each, and 
arrange in a casserole. Add a small amount 
of milk or water, but do not let it come 
over the top of the caps. Bake at 400° 
F, for thirty minutes. Thicken the juice 
in the casserole with one-half tablespoonful 
of flour mixed with one tablespoonful 
water. 

Shredded String-Beans are delicious when 
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baked in the oven, and make a good main 
dish. Wash one pound of beans, remove the 
tops and strings from them, and shred. Place 
in a casserole and pour over the beans two 
cupfuls of canned tomatoes. Add one table 
spoonful finely chopped onion and _ season 
with one bay leaf, two peppercorns, one tea- 


spoonful salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful 
pepper. Cover and bake at 4oo° F. for ninety 
minutes. If green string-beans can not be 


obtained or are very expensive, canned beans 
may be used. The time of baking should 
then be reduced to forty-five minutes. 

Southern Corn Pudding is a custard mixture 
and should be set in a pan of water to bake. 
To one can of chopped corn, add two eggs 
slightly beaten, one teaspoonful salt, two 
tablespoonfuls sugar, one-eighth teaspoonful 
pepper, one-eighth teaspoonful pepper, two 
tablespoonfuls melted butter, and two cupfu's 
scalded milk. Mix well. Pour into a greased 
pudding-dish, set in a pan of water, and bake 
at 325° F. until firm. 


Smart and Wearable Fashions 


(Continued from page 53) 


and velvet is smart. A string of pearls, brace- 
lets, & rhinestone ornament in the hat—all play 
their part in giving a smart, well-turned-out 
ellect to the wearer. 

_ The evening frock was never more youthful 
than this year. It may be of chiffon, of glitter- 
ing lamé, of velvet brocade, of soft crépe satin, 
or ol tine lace. The evening wrap this season 





more often has sleeves than not, and is smart- 
est of velvet trimmed with fur. Evening slip- 
pers are quite elaborate. Stockings should 
either match them exactly, or be of the natural 
flesh color 


Much jewelry is worn in the evening—many, 


many bracelets, shoulder pins, and strings and 
strings of pearls. 


‘**Then you’re sending me 


In using advertisements see 


_ . 
These are some of our 
friends who wear Bilt- 
more Hand-Woven 


Homespuns. 


They are financially able to buy better, 
if there is better material. The fact is, 
Biltmore Homespuns are as good as 
wool, dyes and handwork can make 
them, and are from one to two dollars 
a yard less than similar cloths. 


| Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Washington, D. C. 
| Dr. William Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 

\ Dr. C. A. Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 

Miss Marion Talley, New York 

Mme. Calli Curci, New York 

Harold Bell Wright, Tucson, Ariz. 
Ceo. Barr McCutcheon, New York 

Rev. J. C. Manry, Allahabad, India 

Miss Doris Kenyon, Hollywood, Calif. 
| Mr. Wallace Irwin, New York 
Adolph S. Ochs, New York 

| Mme. Frances Alda, New York 

) Mr. and Mrs. “‘Billy’’ Sunday, 
Winona Lake, Ind. 
| Mr. John Word Caldwell, Honolulu, Hawau 
\ Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, New York 

Dr. A. R. Van Linge, Maarssen, Holland 
Countess de Borsqelin, Paris, France 

Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt 

Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Schwab, New York 
Mr. Thomas Edison, Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Henry Ford, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. H. S. Firestone, Akron, Ohio 
Is. Elbert Hubbard, Roycroft Shops 
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Mr.and Mrs. W.H. Danforth, St.Louis, Mo. 
| Mr. and Mrs. Simon Lake, New York 
\ Mr. and Mrs. Cooper Proctor, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. and Mrs. Josephus Daniels, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir Edward and Lady Murray, New York 
Miss Amy E. duPont, Wilmington, Del. 
Mr. Fred Fish, South Bend, Ind. 
Mrs. C. F. Smith, Shanghai, China 
Mr. F. M. Estes, Carrigal, Bajo, Chile 
Mrs. Junius Morgan, Princeton, N. J. 
Senor Juan Riano, Royal Spanish Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 





For full information and prices see 
our advertisement on page 92 


Biltmore Industries 
Asheville, N. C. 


Crove Park Inn 





| The Weave Shed. Weaving Biltmore Hand-Woven Homespuns 


page 0 
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health wins again/ 


7 








—. 
“ A Close Shave 


AT LAST the crucial moment had 


arrived! Barry knew the frail 
litle woman was innocent, but 
the evidence of nine witnesses 
made victory an almost super- 
human task. The lawyer knew 
that to win this case would require 
every ounce of strength at his 
command. 

Thus, as is invariably the case 


in all of life’s battles, victory was 
the fruit of clean living and rugged 
health. In the professions, on the 
fields of sports, in business, and in 
the home, victory goes to. the 
strong—those fit, mentally and 
physically. 

You can become fit and keep fit 
by proper eating and healthful liv- 


ing. By all means, include in your 
diet plenty of pure fresh, bottled 
milk, for fresh, rich milk is the 


greatest health food in the world. 
Authorities say drink bottled milk 
at mealtime and between meals, 
too. Milk bottled by your dairy- 
man, in Thatcher Superior Qual- 
ity Milk Bottles is your guarantee 
of full measure, always. Look for 
the trade mark on every bottle. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 








Always use bottled milk in cooking. Fresh, 
bottled milk imparts to foods that 
savory, healthful richness all good cooks 


demand. 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES “~~ MILK 


rich 





A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 
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| One Good 





Resolution 


(Continued from page 86) 


resolution that we will do something at 
the close of the year in some way, by gift or 
otherwise, to promote the physical welfare of 
our friends. 

I am writing a week after the meeting of the 
Association of Dairy, Food, and Drug Officials 
at Washington in October. I presented to this 
body of state officials, and apparently with their 
full approval, the unfortunate condition now 
attending the enforcement of the National Food 
and Drugs Law, and pointed out in my ad- 
dress to them that fortunately the great ma- 
jority of the manufacturers have never taken 
advantage of the indulgences granted to them 
by the unwarranted concessions to a limited 
number of low-grade manufacturers to use 
certain injurious substances in our food, sim- 
ply by naming their presences. 

There is no warrant in the Food Law for 
such indulgences. The great body of manu- 
facturers refuses to use them. Only those who 
choose to adulterate our foods avail themselves 
of this privilege. The threat to the health of 
our people is thus fortunately restricted, not 
by action of the administrative officers, but by 
the ethical spirit of the great body of manu- 
facturers. High-grade manufacturers do not 
care to use in foods any of the things which 
low-grade manufacturers are permitted to use, 
without let or hindrance, by administrative 
leniency. 

I may summarize them again. This is the 
most important part of the year to call the 
attention of our readers to them. Under this 
indulgence, not countenanced by most manu- 
facturers, nor warranted by any provision of 
the National Food Law, manufacturers of our 
foods may use the following unnatural sub- 
stances, simply by complying with the regula- 
tions which require mentioning their presence: 
namely, benzoate of soda and benzoic acid, 
sulphur dioxide and sulphites, alum, and 
saccharin up to .2 of a gram per day. 

There is no one who would be bold enough 
to claim that the presence of any one of these 
added substances improves in any way the 
food products, or benefits in any way the con- 
sumer. On the other hand, many dietitians 
and physiologists strongly believe that the use 
of these substances is highly prejudicial to 
health and, therefore, is entirely excluded by 
the provisions of the law itself. Of course, we 
ought not to ignore the fact that other dieti- 
tians and physiological chemists are of the con- 
trary opinion. It is not difficult, however, to 


The Studio Makes a 


(Continued from page 
; f 


To meet this need, the Studio has built this 
month a room of this type. It is not strictly 
Spanish, Italian, or Early English, but it has 
a background against which any one of these 
three types of furniture may be used. On the 
other hand, 18th century, Colonial, or even 
modern wood furniture would look entirely 
out of place. In this room the artificial plaster 
walls with semi-rough finish were antiqued a 
rich, warm yellow ivory, and the woodwork 
was painted to match. The stone mantel shelf 
and fireplace facing are a deeper value of the 
same tone, and the composition stone floor 
completes the background color scheme. 

With such a warm but neutral background, 
clear positive colors should be used. The 
yellow-gold silk-gauze glass curtains empha- 
size the yellow tone of the walls, and the blue 
and gold striped over-curtains add a new color 
note. This rich blue is repeated in the up- 
holstery of the straight little dining-chairs and 
the arm chair by the desk. But it is the hand- 
blocked linen, English in pattern, used as slip- 
covers on the settee and the fireside chair 
which adds gaiety to the room, Three Oriental 
rugs were used instead of one large one; as 
they have the same color tones in deeper 
| values, they add interest and color to the room. 


see how the addition of these foreign bodies 
since they can not improve in any way the 
nutritive value of our food, must of necessity, 
to the extent of their addition, depreciate the 
food value. This is a condition which is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Food Law. There 
can be no justification, therefore, for their use, 
and all the evidence available with regard to 
them indicates their injurious influences. 

If, through Goop HOUSEKEEPING, we can 
create a public demand that these indulgences 
be withdrawn, we shall confer upon the 
nation a blessing which passing years will in 
increasingly magnify. 

There are other efforts to amend the Food 
Law which have been fought out in the courts 
with victory on the part of the Department of 
Agriculture in its efforts to enforce the law. 
The fruits of these victories have been frittered 
away by non-use and by apparent disposition to 
condone, and even to encourage, these prac- 
tices which have been declared violations of the 
law by the courts. Two striking instances of 
this should also engage our attention at this 
happy moment of the year when we are mak- 
ing our new resolutions: namely, the nation- 
wide interstate commerce in Coca-Cola, which 
has gone on now for twelve years without any 
effort on the part of the enforcing officers to 
curb it. 

The process of bleaching flour has also been 
condemned in the courts, and, like the Coca- 
Cola case, reached even the Supreme Court. 
No effort has been made by the enforcing 
officers to enforce the court decree against this 
process; in fact, the proclamations issued from 
the enforcing officers have served as an encour- 
agement, or even an invitation, to continue the 
process ad libitum. Thus we see another op- 
portunity for a good resolution for the new 
year, namely, a determination, on the part of 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to use all 
the influence they can bring to bear upon Con- 
gress and the enforcing officers to correct this 
amazing lack of activity in the enforcement of 
the law. We do not need any additional law 
The National Act covers every emergency 
What we do want is a new spirit and a new en 
thusiasm in the administration of it. 

Meanwhile, we shall await with interest an 
effort which is sure to come, I don’t know how 
soon, in which by a proper course of health the 
grown person can add as many years to his 
existence as the proper care of babies has added 
to the life of our young people 

“aa — 
Living-Dining Room 
IT) 


The furniture, of different but harmonious 
styles, adds variety to the room. It is all heavy 
in type, though light in scale, as it should be for 
a room of this size. The early English cabinet, 
the sturdy turned legs of table and chairs, and 
the more graceful lines of the Spanish desk 
are harmonious together. 

In selecting the furniture for this room, as 
for all rooms the Studio designs and builds, 
construction and finish were considered as well 
as line and color. Each piece is well built 
of seasoned wood, and it was chosen, not 
because such a piece happens to be a fad, but 
because good furniture is always an asset and 
lasts not just for one year but for many. Finish 
is equally important, each piece being carefully 
rubbed down to a gloss that will improve with 
careful handling. 

The accessories play their part, too, in mak- 
ing this room pleasant, for the painted parch- 
ment shades add color, the wrought-iron elec- 
tric brackets and fireplace fittings are in key 
with the character of the room, and the lovely 
flower painting over the mantel adds a note of 
dignity. The hand-wrought metal book-rack 
on the table is unusual, and the wrought-iron 
floor lamp is a pleasant change from the 
ordinary one with swinging arm. 














wen the men (wives 
notice instantly its Fresh 


“My husband always refused to eat 
similar desserts. When I placed Royal 
Fruit Flavored Gelatin before him he said 
—‘This smells like real fruit, P'Ml try it.’ 
I buy it regularly now,” writes a relieved 
wife from Washington, D. C. 


“My husband had never cared for gel- 
atin in any form, till I tried Royal— 
which he declares delicious,” writes an 
enthusiast from Dayton, Ohio. 

“I have a family of men-folks—Royal 
Fruit Gelatin just “fills the bill,’ ” writes 
a real home woman of Illinois. 


T once you realize the wonderful 
difference in flavor. Even before 

you taste Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin 
its first whiff of fragrance delights you. 








TOMATO ASPIC 


Heat 134 cups strained to- 
mato juice to boiling. Pour 
over 1 package Royal 
Lemon Gelatin and stir 
until dissolved. Add 4 
cup vinegar or lemon juice, 
1 teaspoon salt, % tea- 
spoon pepper, 14 teaspoon 
cloves, 34 teaspoon onion 
Juice, and 4 _ teaspoon 
Paprika. Pour into small 
Savarin moulds (or one 
large mould) and _ chill. 
Turn out on crisp lettuce 
and fill centers with cab- 


As one pleased woman writes—“As 
soon as I opened the package, the fruit 
odor came flying out.” 


No “synthetics” or artificial flavor- 
ings could duplicate that natural taste of 
fresh fruit. The flavor of Royal Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry, and Cherry comes 
only from the pure juice of the fruit. 
The lovely refreshing flavor of Royal 
Orange and Royal Lemon comes only 
from the oils of these citrus fruits. 


The delicate purity of 
the gelatin that carries 
these flavors leaves them 
unspoiled. The aroma 
tells you there is no 
slightest trace of “gluey” 
odor or flavor! (Pure 
gelatin has neither.) 


You want the very’ 
purest gelatin—it is so 
essential in diet, espe- 
cially for children. You 





“€Daelicious! And such a wonderful fragrance. 
It scented the whole room when I opened it.” 
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Fruit Flavor 


can depend on the purity of Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin, as you have always 
done on that of Royal Baking Powder. 

Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin comes 
in five flavors. Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Cherry—with delicious flavor from the 
fruit juices. Orange and Lemon with 
delicious flavor from Oil of Orange and 
Oil of Lemon. 

Ask for it by name at your grocer’s. Royal 


Fruit Flavored Gelatin. The red package, the 
same color as the Royal Baking Powder can. 











bage and green pepper salad 
and garnish with may- 
onnaise. Serves 6, 


ROYAL FRUIT FLAVORED GELATIN 
Made by the Makers of Royal Baking Powder 


end me 
hovel Fruit Flavore 





BAK 
—. 103 East 4st Street. 





ROYAL LEMON 


With that lovely luscious flavor that comes only 
from the oil of real lemons, and carries the refreshing 
zest of the citrus fruit. 


FREE! New Booklet with original recipes and 
ideas for making your hospitality more delightful. 


RCO. 
ING POWDER CO. ciey 


€ delicious ideas for using 


the free booklet © 
d Gelatin. 
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“Chipso does the clothes and dishes 
while I straighten up the house” 


T was about eleven o’clock 
on a Monday morning in a 
New Jersey suburb — wash- 
day! A most inconvenient 








time to call on™ any woman who 
might still be doing her washing 
with— 

But wait. Here was Mrs.B.——at 
the door, smiling, wearing a gaily- 
colored smock, without a single 
washday sign about her! She looked 
about thirty-five or -six. 

I introduced myself. I said I had 
heard from her grocer that she was 
one of the best housekeepers in the 
neighborhood, and I hoped she 
would tell me how she got that rep- 
utation. 

Shelaughedatthis. “Why, there’s 
> she 
said, “like every woman I want to 
keep as young as I can and make my 
home as attractive as possible, so 


nothing unusual about me,’ 


my husband and children will enjoy 
their evenings with me when they 
come from business. So I’ve simply 
systematized my housekeeping.” 


Chipso -hot water - 
suds instantly- 
for soaking clothes 
clean, for making 
all cleaning easier 
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“Children in business!” I ex- 
claimed. “Why you look too young 
for that.” 

“My daughter is twenty-two,” 
she said. “‘She and my three sons are 
all in offices downtown. I do all the 
housework—washing,cleaning,cook- 
ing. And I don’t find it hard, be- 
cause I use all the modern methods 
I can find. For instance, I wouldn’t 
think of using a washboard any more 
—I soak the clothes clean. That is 
why I’m all through washing now 
and have time to talk with you.” 


«System’’, plus modern materials 


makes her work easier 


We talked for a while and then she 
invited me to go over the house. As 
we went from one room to another, 
I saw order and cleanliness every- 
where. I noticed something else, 
too. She enjoyed doing her work. 

It was something more to her 
than just housework. She was mak- 
ing a home. 


When she showed me her kitchen, 


I saw a cheerful, sunny room all in 


blue and white and on the shelf over 
the sink was a large package of 


Chipso. 

When I spoke of it, she said, “Oh, 
yes, I have used Chipso for more 
than six months. I wouldn’t think 
I could keep house without it. 


Chipso is one of those modern ma- 
terials which make my work so much 
easier that I am no longer tired out 
at the end of the day. I use it for 
dishwashing and all cleaning, in 
every part of the house, as well as 
for washing.” 





«“Chipso SOAKS the clothes clean” 


I believe every woman will find en- 
couragement and profit from Mrs, 
B.’s experience, so I am going to tell 
you briefly just how she manages 
her w ashday mornings, as she told 


it tome: -_ * . 


~ 


Before she had Chipso, she washed 
the old-fashioned way, rubbing ona 
board and also boiling the clothes 
afterward. Now she simply puts 
them in cold water Sunday night. 
Then right after breakfast on Mon- 
day she makes a warm Chipso suds 
and lets the clothes soak in them 
while she clears up the breakfast 
table. She saves time by letting 
Chipso suds start the washing! 


“And the dishes—’’ 
While the clothes are soaking, she 


puts her dishes in hot Chipso suds, 
then straightens up the front of the 


The most amazing success in 
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house. By the time this “‘picking- 
up” is done, the Chipso suds have 
practically done the dishwashing 
for her—it takes only a few min- 
utes to finish, because the suds 
have already soaked off the grease 
and food particles. 

And by the time the dishes are 
put away, the Chipso suds have 
practically done the washing, too 
—a soft sudsing with the hands, 
two or three rinsings, and the 
clothes are ready for the line. 
About the only things Mrs. B. 
rubs are wrist-bands, neck- 
bands, and cuff-edges. A light 
rubbing between the hands re- 
moves the ground-in streaks. 

With this system, she is really 
through by half-past ten or so, 
and, since she does her ironing 
next day, she simply takes the 
clothes off the line, sprinkles them, 
and rolls them up. A.S.0. 

Chipso is safe and economical 
Chipso is an all-purpose flaked 


soap—not just a soap for special 
purposes. It makes suds the in- 


is not clear. 





Colored clothes (unless known to be fast) should 








stant hot water touchesit—foamy, 
lasting, quick-cleansing suds. No 
more messy chipping or shaving 
and melting soap. 

Chipso, with all its speed in 
cleansing, is safe, because it is a 
really fine quality soap, not a 
harsh soap. 

And finally, Chipso costs no 
more to use than ordinary soaps. 
It is made by America’s largest 
soap-makers — in tremendous 
quantities—and you can quickly 
see by a glance at the big blue- 
and-orange packages, that you get 
a surprising amount of Chipso for 
a very little money. Chipso comes 
in two generous sizes. 

If you will try Chipso once, you 
will quickly understand why it is 
“the most amazing success in the 
history of household soap.” 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Some hints for quick, safe results 


_ make instant suds: Put dry Chipso flakes 
in the tub and turn on the hot water. If pos 
sible, use two tubs. Put cleaner pieces in one tub 
of suds, the more dirty pieces in another. Soak 
20 minutes—an hour—or overnight if it is mor 
convenient. A short Chipso soaking is just as 
effective as a long one. 

Instead of long, hard rubbing on the board, 
simply squeeze the sudsy water through and 
through the clothes, rubbing badly soiled piec 
lightly between the hands. Rinse once in hot 


water, then in cold. Rinse again if second rinse 


j 


be washed in lukewarm Chipso suds by squeezing 
and light hand-rubbing. Fast-colored materials 
may be soaked like white clothes. 

Colored pieces or white pieces trimmed with 
colors should first be rolled in a towel to prevent 
streaking, and then dried in the shade. Never 


roll damp colored things and let them stand. 


If you use a washing machine: Make suds. Put 














in clothes and proceed as usual. Chipso’s quick 
suds and quick cleansing save much time in 
machine washing. 

A quick boiler method: Put the boiler over the fire 
with a little water, add the Chipso and when 
dissolved fill two-thirds full with cold water. 
While still cool or lukewarm, put in dry clothes 
and let come to a boil. You will find all the dirt 
loosened and the clothes practically clean, ready 
for rinsing. 
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FRUIT CAKE 
1 cup Wesson Oil - 132 cups brown sugar 4 
4 eggs - 3 cups flour - 1 teaspoon baking powder 

2 teaspoons Cinnamon . 1 teaspoon ground cloves 

2teaspoons allspices + 1 cup shaved citron » 2teaspoonfulssalts 
I cup fruit juice + 1 cup chopped candied pineapple 
1}2 cups candied cherries . 1 cup raisins 
1 cup chopped figs - 3 cups nuts 
Mix Wesson Oil, sugar and egg yolks and beat vigorously 
for two minutes. Sift together spices, salt, baking powder 
and 2 cups of the flour and add alternately with the fruit 
juice to the first mixture. Then add fruit and nuts which 
have been mixed with the remaining cup of flour. Fold in 
egg whites, beaten stiff, and bake in a very slow oven (275 
degrees F.) for about four hours. 


* - 
It’s surprising how a delicate shortening like Wesson Oil brings out the rich 


flavor of a fruit cake and makes it taste better than even fruit cake usually does. 


Above recipe tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Lnstitute, 
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Lamb and Goldsmith, Scott and Dickens, who 
also skimmed through much trash in order to 
pass them on to us. 

And while we read these current books, we 
must remember that they must speak, these 
writers, to this generation. We must remem- 
ber, for instance, that the economy of words 
in the new style is addressed to our lack of 
leisure; that the subject matter of the new 
books is appealing to the popular interest of 
the day, the new psychology, the present 
obsession with sex, the post-war confusion of 
standards. We may and must judge whether 
authors use the new style well or not, whether 
their handling of subject matter adds to the 
confusion or brings some order out of it, 
whether it solves these problems or merely com- 
plicates them. But we must not expect our 
writers to write in terms of another day, 
another life. 

Ther, too, if we live in this world today and 
do not retire into a nunnery, we must know 
what writers are saying to people in this world. 
It is impossible, for instance, for any person in 
this generation to ignore H. G. Wells. We may 
like or dislike him. We may agree with him or 
oppose him. But we ought at least to know 
what any man with a public of millions is say- 
ing to those millions. And when he writes a 
book like ‘“The World of William Clissold” 
(2 volumes, Doran, $5.00), setting forth the 
opinions and conclusions of a lifetime, giving 
his version of history and biology and psy- 
chology and sociology, we must at least skim it, 
even if it does occupy two volumes of some- 
times tiresome print. 

Mr. Wells takes great pains in his Preface to 
explain in none too courteous terms that the 
opinions and conclusions expressed in these 
volumes are those of William Clissold and not 
his own. But J, for one reader, defy any one 
to read these books without feeling—Herbert 
George Wells to the contrary, notwithstanding 
—that Wells is speaking in every line. If he 
really meant William Clissold to speak them, 
he is a poor technician, for be has failed to build 
William Clissold into a figure whose opinions 
are important, or, in fact, into any personality 
at all. He remains throughout a mouthpiece, 
nothing more. Even when he meets his auto- 
mobile accident at the end, one feels no pity, 
as one has felt no sympathy for his matrimonial 
mishaps. I, for one, doubt that such a self- 
contained, self-sufficient, detached person 
could ever have lived. Even the gods, pagan, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, are more human. 
When one remembers Mr. Polly, and George 
Ponderevo in “Tono Bungay,” té look at 
William Clissold is to weep. 

And it is to weep because one feels that Mr. 
Wells could have created a William Clissold 
who did think and feel those things, and could 
have revealed them to us without inserting 
essays on world history and philosophy into 
the book, stopping all interest in William 
Clissold forever. We feel that it was laziness 
or haste that made him take this easiest way, 
a Way no new writer could take, as no publisher 
would give him a right of way to the public. 


Wells Sums Up Life 
And yet, in spite of all this, one reads “The 
World of William Clissold.” For one is glad to 
read Wells’ semming up of life even at cost of 
reviewing much he has said before. One utters 
the same gasp of astonishment that one small 
head can carry all he knows. One marvels at 
his freedom from prejudice, custom, environ- 
ment, at his daring, at his eternal hope that all 
things ere possible to human nature. He is the 
revolutionary always, as to wealth, as to mar- 
nage, as to religion. But he is never shocking. 
You respect his opinions while you protest 

against them. ji 
‘There are two Clissold brothers, William and 
Dickon, whose father, a spectacular promoter, 
committed suicide when sentenced to penal 
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(Continued from page 51) 












servitude for overstepping the law. These two 
poor boys become in time, William a metal- | } 
lurgical manufacturer, Dickon an advertising 
magnate. They marry, Dickon ostensibly 
happily, though Wells uses him to express his | 
doubt as to any entirely happy marriage, 
William unhappily. Since William can not 
get a final decree of divorce due to a technical- 
ity in the law, he is not able to marry the 
woman who has lived as his wife for twenty 
years. Wells uses this to point his opinions 
on divorce and monogamy. He is frank, but 

































































- a 
never indeceini. There is a shadowy Clemen- . 
tina who comforts him at the last. That is all UC. Rad 
the background. There is no story, for what ore: .. 
happens is not told asa story. It merely comes ¥ A 


out occasionally in a bit of reminiscence or 

explanation of an opinion. The book is the QVDULD IL 
history of William Clissold’s opinions, not his 
life, not even his opinions as made by his life. 
Some one has written that no one who wishes 
to understand his times in relation to himself 
can afiord to miss this book because it is the 
book to interpret the twentieth century to 
itself. 


“Irn 


Swinnerton Writes a Love-Story 
There is another way in which we can learn 
to know our own time. The other day Mr. 
Frank Swinnerton, the English novelist, told 
me how President Masaryk of the Czecho- 
Slovakian Republic, when in London, had 
sought an opportunity to meet the English 
novelists, and when some one expressed his sur- 


prise that so busy a politician as President 
Masaryk should have time to read novels, this 

statesman said that he read novels just because l] In 

he was a statesman, because through the novels 


of a country he could gain a knowledge of what 
the people of that country were thinking. 


It is not surprising that the kind of novels e 
President Masaryk read were the kind Mr. * U Tr) 
Swinnerton writes. I know of no writer who 


gives more in small doses than this charming 
Englishman. 
First of all, he gives us form. He satisfies FOR three generations 


completely with his technique, his economy of 
the members of one 


word, of canvas, of detail, of character, of plot. 
Other writers strive for the straight, simple 


tale but attain a thin surface of a story like family have made this 
May Sinclair’s “Far End” (Macmillan, $2.00), famous food-confection _ 
which has the depth and thickness of a piece . 

of paper. In it you are left tantalized by the a guarantee of excellence. 


untold, unsaid. You feel it brittle because of 
what is left out. Whereas, with equal economy, 


The finest ingredients go 


Swinnerton manages to get depth, reality, into its making spices 
completeness. A 
Next, he extends acquaintance. He depicts from the Orient, currants 


an every-day kind of English man and girl, = 2 

clerks who love simple gardens and stenogra- from Greece, FRISINS from 
phers who love pretty clothes, lonely young California, and other choice 
men and tired old ones, all living in plain sur- 
roundings and having a struggle to live at all food elements. 
and yet enjoying life and finding it worth 

while to struggle—just real people. 

Third, he expands our sympathy and en- 
larges our understanding. We find their strug- 
gles important and become interested—some- 
times painfully interested—in their failures, 
and pleased with their successes. I know of no 
one who so pictures life as most of us live it, | 
kindly, gently, but without sentimentality, who 
gives correct valuation to emotions and 
pleasures—the valuation they have for the 
sufferer of them. 

“Summer Storm” (Doran, $2.00) may not 
be his best book, but it will be one of his most 
popular. Two girls, Beatrice Gayney, the am- 
bitious schemer, and Polly Lane, a normal, 
nice girl, love the same man, Henry Falconer— 
Swinnerton’s favorite theme. One girl is fine 
and one is vulgar; both are stenographers. 
The man possesses a small annuity; is lone- P, ; 4 
some, ie ahee. Polly fears he loves Beatrice Wslablished T8595 
and fears that Beatrice has a past, as she has. oa 


Beatrice deceives Polly, who is her partner in ’ q 
a stenographic service. There are many com- , 
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plications, a bit of amateur detective work on 


the part of Polly, of melodrama on the part 
of Beatrice. To tell the rest is to spoil the 
story interest for the reader, and this I must 
not do. For there is a story interest that sends 
us hurrying breathlessly to its end. The 
critics will shout “Victorian” and *‘Polly- 
annaish,” and yet it is pleasant to find an artist 


like Swinnerton once in a blue moon depicting 
the victory of the virtuous, for they sometimes 
are victorious. 


Arnold Bennett’s Big Book 
Oh, ves, Masaryk was right. To know your 


world you must know what men are saying to 


your world and of your world. And such 
a book is Arnold Bennett’s latest, ‘Lord 
Raingo” (Doran, $2.00). Of course, every one 
reads Bennett; and of course, if every one does, 
every one must. And a wild race he leads us, 
too, with his sixty books—one, two, and some 
times even three a season. What a relief 
it is, then, when his latest turns out to be 
one of his big books! Arnold Bennett is said 


to be—I do not vouch for this—one of the few 
writers, if not the only one, who has a two- 
cylinder literary brain, one cylinder of which 
he can use to write pot-boilers and the other to 
write masterpieces. Most writers who have 
turned to pot-boilers—that is, to the writing of 
popular works to pay the grocer—have found, 
after a short experience, that they could no 
longer write the masterpieces; that they had 
sacrificed genius on the altar of appetite. But 
Arnold Bennett has seemed able to write the 
veriest nonsense under a nom de plume for 
popular magazines without affecting his ability 
to turn out an “Old Wives’ Tale” or a “Clay- 
hanger.’’ His enemies may say he has written 
one of ¢ very grade between. At any rate, he 
has now written a book on English public life 
that will rouse much discussion, bitter resent- 
ment in some English circles, and keen appre 

ciation in others. 

It is a story of an English millionaire, Mr. 
Raingo, who finds himself invited into the War 
Cabinet to handle a Department of Records 
which is really a Department of Propaganda 
By canny, shrewd, and horse-trading tricks he 
forces the Prime Minister to make him a lord. 
By a gift for getting the front page of the 
newspapers he becomes the most popular mem 
ber of his Cabinet, rouses the jealousy of the 
Prime Minister, and is slated for a fall. For 
tunately or unfortunately for himself, he is 
taken desperately ill and dies to the plaudits of 
a nation, savoring the newspaper clippings 
about himself even on his deathbed, on which 
he appears, however, a rather shabby, pitiful 
soul. 

There is a heart story, too, also rather shabby 
and pitiful—an uncongenial, unloved wife 
whom, however, he respects and is fond of, and 
a girl to whom he is fatuously devoted and of 
whom he is asininely jealous—a girl who kills 
herself because she is not equal to the task of 
becoming his wife after the death of Lady 
Raingo. 

Many well-informed people will say that the 


chasacter of the Prime Minister and other 
Cabinet members ate caricatures of a real 
Prime Minister and real Cabinet members, and 
I rather think they do lean that way. In 
dignant patriots will say it is a libel on war 
time England, and I, for one, fancy it is near 
it. And yet Arnold Bennett was in public 


service during the war. He is a competent ob 
server of human action, a skilled dissector of 
human motives. Hundreds of thousands of 
readers use to look on life, and thank 
has revealed to them. And 
Arnold Bennett’s commentary, almost 
his indictment, of English public life. Every 
one “keeping up” on public affairs must be 
interested in the appearance of public affairs 


his eyes 
him for what he 
this is 


to an Arnold Bennett and the presentation of 
public affairs by an Arnold Bennett who has 
written at least one book which has a right to 
a high place in the literature of life. 


But this is not the only reason that 
122 


“Lord 


Raingo” will be read this winter and perhaps 
for many winters to come. Lord Raingo is a 
vulgarian, but he is alive. He is unattractive 
morally as well as socially, and yet he is a 
person. He never wins our admiration, but 
he interests us as he did the English reporter 
and the English public. We follow him rather 
hurriedly. ‘‘Lord Raingo” is a story, first and 
last. That reviewers have drawn parallels be 
tween facts in the careers of Arnolu Bennett's 


characters, Andy Clyth, Lord Raingo, Tom 
Hogarth, and facts in those of well-known 
public men like Lloyd-Georg« Lord Beaver- 
brook, and Winston Churchill to help the 
readers recognize Mr. Bennett's living models 
may give the book a sensational interest. That 
Lord Raingo may come to typify a certain 
kind of man in every country who makes his 
millions and then uses his country and her 
needs and her services to advertise himself, 
who exploits public office for his own ag 


grandizement as some men exploit public re 
sources to enlarge their bank accounts, may 
make the book live for other generations. But 
neither of these conditions is needed to account 
for its popularity this winter. 


A Walpole Legend 
There is another book with a similar claim 


to the attention of those asking how to ‘‘keep 
up.”’ Hugh Walpole is second to few present 
day writers in the size and devotion of his 
public, and his latest book, “Harmer John” 
(Doran, $2.00), is also a commentary on 


life as it is lived today. Mr. Walpole has spared 
himself any charge of libel by pushing his 
story back into the nineties, referring often to 
the fact that the events are taking place in that 
period. Except for a cursory mention of 
sleeves he wastes little time “dating” his story. 
Mr. Walpole has also avoided the suggestion 
of caricature by presenting his chief character 
and protagonist, Hjalmar Johanson, as the 
victim ofa legend which the author is trying 
to turn into history with, he explains, little 
success. In this way he manages to convey 
to us, without hurting our feelings, how a 
simple, direct, Christ-like apostle of love and 
beauty and service would fare today if he sud- 
denly appeared in the midst of a most Christian 
neighborhood. In other words, he 
how un-Christian the best of us are. 

He has attempted a large theme. | 
there will be a difference of 
whether he has brought it off. 
according to literary critics, he has or not, he 
has written a book that will be discussed, for 
he has posed anew the old question—whether 
the good life is a life of giving or a life of ac- 
quiring, together with its child—what is our 
personal responsibility for the life lived at our 
back doors? 

He does this by telling us the story of a 
young Danish gymnastics instructor, beautiful, 
strong, clean, simple, believing in the goodness 
of humanity and the cult of beauty, who came 
to the English cathedral town of Polchester 
where he started a gymnasium, or very 
popular with the cathedral crowd, fell deeply 
in love with Maude Penethen, “that luminous 
speck of white and gold on tiptoe for a flight,’ 
and became engaged to her. He had come to 
the town because his mother was born there. 
He found it beautiful. He hoped to make it 


shows us 


fancy 
opinion as to 
But whether, 


more beautiful, a place where craftsmen 
labored for love, the fountainhead of a new 
Renaissance of Beauty in the world. He had 


wild, impractical dreams of a society here, pure, 


noble, beautiful. And then he found the 
cathedral people narrow, mean, jealous. He 
had no guile, so he told them so. 


And then he saw the back door of Polchester, 
a vile and vicious slum, Seatown. And he had 
wilder, more impractical views for tearing it 
down and erecting beautiful houses and streets 
in its place. He did not understand expediency. 
So he told them that, His popularity 
waned. The cathedral people turned away 
from him. The people in Seatown hated him. 
Satan did not take Harmer John, as the town 


too. 


called him, up on a mountain top, but he had 
his days of temptation. He was dec ply in lo 


with his Maude, and Maude, a vain young 
beauty, demanded that be continue popula 
that he give up his dreams as the price of her 
love. When he would not, she broke her en. 


gagement to him. He yearned for we but his 
dreams came first. There was a Canon Renda 
a leader of the town. He, too, preac! “ice ution 
and expediency. Harmer wanted to be like 
but something within him forced hin to stick to 
his iceals. So he fought his fight with his good 
friend, Tom Langstaffe, to help him, gave yp 
his love, gave up his work, until at last he 
realized that great truth that it is only by 
losing oneself that one finds oneself. After 
this renunciation, he decided to go down to 
Seatown to live among his enemies. And then 
one night these enemies closed around hin 
stripped him, and threw him, stunned and 
bleeding, into the River Pol. His body was 
never found and legends began to form about 
his name and history. Years afterward Sea. 
town was pulled down and a plate unveiled to 
“Hialmar Johanson, Friend of This Town.” 

Think not, because I have told Harmer 
John’s story, that I have told you the story of 
“Harmer John.’’ Nothing“less than a reading 
of this book can do that, for it is full of action, 
has many scenes—a lecture, a fight, a riot, a tea 
party, a death, a mob. It has love passages, 
moving and exquisite, and little tender medita- 
tions, and heart-to-heart conversations be- 
tween friends, a clever depiction of a gossip, a 
noble presentation of a father’s love, a splendid 
one of a courageous woman, and many ways of 
women’s loving—Judy’s, Mrs. Penethen’s, 
Miss Midgeley’s. An outline does not, can not, 
spoil its story interest. 


Dunsany’s Grown-up Fairy Tale 

\mong the fall books is one which every one 
will some day read; if not now, then later. So 
I am suggesting to my friends that they should 
be among the first. It is that new story of that 
well-known poet and dramatist, Lord Dunsany, 
called ““The Charwoman’s Shadow” (Put- 
nam’s, $2.00). This title ill prepares the reader 
for the treat between its covers. I should my- 
self have postponed it for a more convenient 
season if our good Editor had not called it to 
my attention as the book he had most enjoyed 
After that I picked it up at the next railroad 
station, and while my train ran in and out be 
tween the hills of Pennsylvania, I lost myself 
in a far country. 

It is a grown-up fairy-tale every whit as ¢ 
citing and as soul-satisfying as any 
Andersen or Grimm contributed to our child- 
hood dayse Young Ramon Alonzo goes to the 
magician’s house beyond the wood to lear 
that old secret of the old philosophers—how to 
make gold from baser metals. Gold is needed 
to fill his sister’s dowry coffer, and as a dutiful 
brother it is his duty to fill it. The price the 
magician asks in return for this knowledge is 
Ramon’s shadow. Ramon finally agrees to 
part with his real shadow if the magician will 
make him an artificial one. Only too late does 
that the artificial one will 
shorten or lengthen with the sun. He learns tt 
when all mankind flee from him as a man 
accursed. In the magician’s hous¢ 
charwoman who had sold her shadow | 
warned Ramon what would happen if he 
yielded up his shadow. He now determines to 
rescue her shadow and his, his shrewd sister 
already having informed him that a love 
potion will do as well as a dowry, and devotes 
himself to discovering the magic that will open 
the shadow box. Of course, he succeeds. When 
once more the charwoman finds her shadow, 
she is again the girl she was when she lost it, 
for Dunsany is saying nothing less mystical 
than that the shadow is the reality. No wonder 
Padraic Colum, that master of the fairy-tale, 
has called this tale of the shadow, as “the 
symbol and evidence of substance,” almost 
a philosophical fantasy. : 

It is just so satisfying that each reader will 


that 


he discover 


lives a 
and 






















Your doctor will tell you 


and you well know, how essential it is to protect the 
delicate skin of your child—how imperative it is to avoid 
; the use of harsh, irritating toilet tissue in your home. 


ScotTissue is a soft, soothing, quickly-absorbent tissue 
It will not harm the 


most sensitive skin. 
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15 cents a ‘roll 
Our Offer 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us 15 cents with your dealer’s name 
and we will send you a full size roll 
of ScotTissue, prepaid. 
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General Electric 
has designed 
this new cleaner 
for your comfort 


[ IS LIGHT. It cleans its way across a rug 
with very little effort and complete efficiency, 


The attachments, too, are unusually fine. Each 
has a special swivel joint—one of those little 
things that make so big a difference in cleaning 
upholstery and hangings. You will find that they 
do a thorough cleaning job with considerably 
less effort than you ever used before. 


Another thing that women particularly like is 
the no-oiling arrangement that keeps the motor 
smooth-running. No messy oil-can to bother 
about. 


You really should have a G-E Cleaner. The Gen- 
eral Electric name is your guarantee of quality. 
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Tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 


The stx very exceptional attachments 
are connected by swivel joints that 
make them particularly easy 10 use. 7 
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take from it what he most needs. If he yearns 
for prose poetry, he will read these clear, short 
rhythmic sentences again and again. If he 
longs for release from the sordidness of every- 
day dollar-chasing, here he will find himself 
in a world of illusion and beauty. If he wants 
some reinforcement of his faith in the reality 
of the “imponderables,”’ here he finds it. 

he wants his hope sustained that there is a 
way out of materialism, here he receives it. 
This is a book each mother will want her 
daughter to read, each father his son. 

Of course, no one who “keeps up” can evade 
Will Durant’s “The Story of Philosophy” 
(Simon and Schuster, $5.00), one of those get- 
educated-quick prescriptions of our day. For 
those who once studied philosophy in pursuit 
of a college degree, and for those who have not 
yet learned that philosophy is ‘ta search for 
reality,” it is entertaining reading. For the 
former it may be review; for the latter, dis- 
covery; for both it is stimulating. 

This winter's inheritor of last year’s readers 
of Lord Grey’s “Twenty-five Years” will be 
David F. Houston’s “Eight Years With 
Wilson’s Cabinet’ (Doubleday, Page, 2 
volumes, $10.00);- of last year’s readers of 
Claude Bowers’ “Jefferson and Hamilton” will 
be Rupert Hughes’ ““George Washington: The 
Human Being and the Hero’’ (Morrow, $4.00), 
which, although I am not undertaking to 
recommend it, will be as much discussed as 
Sandburg’s “\braham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years,” and as it is shorter and more revolu- 
tionary, more thoroughly read. 

Where people chuckled together last year 
over Anita Loos’ “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
which candor compels me to confess I simply 
could not read, they will chuckle this year over 
Ethel Harriman’s “Romantic, I Call It’”’ (Boni 
and Liveright, $1.75). 

These books, along with Sabatini’s novel of 
Renaissance Northern Italy, ‘Bellarion” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.50), Dorothy Canfield’s 
“Her Son’s Wife’ (Harcourt Brace, $2.00), 
which has been suggested by critics for the 
Pulitzer Prize, will both be conversational fod- 
der this year. “‘Labels’” by A. Hamilton Gibbs 
(Little, Brown, $2.00) is already one. 

I have space for but one more book, and I 
have chosen Du Bose Heyward’s “Angel” 
(Doran, $2.00) for a very special reason. I 
have given books which should be read because 


every one is doing it, because they will be dis- 
cussed, because they have some effect on the 
thought of today, because they report the 
thought today, because they comment on our 
public life and private acts, because the author 
is one of our truly great. But there is still 
another reason for reading a particular book. 

I have said something about our responsi- 
bility to new writers. Such an opportunity 
and responsibility is now ours. Last year Du 
Bose Heyward gave us a new kind of negro 
story, a kind that treated the negro as a human 
being without being sentimental or making 
him a text for a lecture on equality. This 
year he is giving us a new kind of mountain 
white story in “Angel.” Many tale: have 
been wr'tten of the people who dwell in the 
highlands of the Carolinas and Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Missouri. Some are romantic 
like John Fox, Jr.’s ‘The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.” Some are offensively real- 
istic like T. S. Stribling’s ‘“‘Teeftallow.’”” Some 


are dramatic in the Victorian manner, like 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s “His Vanished 
Star.” Some are melodramatic, like Harold 


Bell Wright’s “The Shepherd of the Hills.” 
Some are emotional, like Rose Wilder Lane’s 
“Hill Billy.” But it has remained, I think, for 
this young writer to wring this material into a 
thing of real literary beauty. 

The scenery, the life, the characters, the 
clash between the standards of civilization and 
of the backwoods, of the best of one with the 
worst of the other, are presented convincingly. 
I learned more from this book than from any 
yet read about these mountain people. I lived 
among them. I realized them. This is not a 
moral tale except as any tale that deals truly 
with the fundamentals of life is moral], for it re 
veals the immorality as well as the deeper 
morality and the unmorality of the mountain 
people. And it does these stupendous things, 
deals with these tremendous matters, matters 
that mold nations and determine history, in 
the simple love-story of a simple country 
girl. 

Although these are but a few of the books of 
the day, they are, perhaps, the most discussed 
on the day on which I write. By the time this 
is published there will be many more, but here 
are named enough to help the yearner to ‘“‘keep 
up” and in addition to give pleasure to all who 
love to read. 


What’s Behind the Budget? 


(Continued from page 84) 


afford. Some so-called “necessities” emerge as 
luxuries which must be given up. Many, in 
asking our advice as to their financial worries, 
report certain things as ‘‘absolutely necessary,” 
when a budget would quickly reveal the fact 
that these simply can not belong to the income 
stated. 

The regular weekly or monthly expenses are 
chiefly food, rent, and what we term “running” 
or operating expenses. We are often asked 
what the weekly cost of food should be for a 
given size of family. It is difficult to answer 
this satisfactorily. Markets and market 
prices differ; so do family tastes, and also the 
ability to plan and to prepare meals econom- 
ically. The control of food costs calls for 
serious study by the menu-maker, for food 
values and their relation to market prices must 
be considered in filling the market-basket. 

A budget is the guardian of operating ex- 
Penses; that is, of such items as repairs, fuel, 
and light, and the upkeep costs of equipment 
and furnishings, of house and clothing. Bud- 
geting these expenses leads to what Kipling 
speaks of as “a certain strictness—let us call 


Ita decent and wary economy—in domestic 
Matters, which has taught us to look at both 
sides of the family shilling.” 

The budget provides for what is often a 
difficult part of our financial program, the 


building up of a reserve fund for all future ex 
penses which lie outside the regular weekly 
or monthly items. It is highly necessary to 
consider a fund for illness or other emer 
gencies. 

There are also certain fixed expenses, such as 
insurance premiums, payments on other saving 
plans or on a home, taxes, clothing; and other 
expenses that are largely seasonal, such as new 
equipment and a vacation fund. To meet all 
these with a sense of freedom from worry and 
uncertainty, it is necessary to plan ahead by 
estimating the year’s total and then definitely 
setting aside the required amount each pay 
day. 

In these days of instalment buying, the 
budget is a necessary balance wheel, for befor« 
making such purchases, a spending plan en 
ables us to decide as to whether or not we can 
meet all our payments promptly and also 
whether or not the goods we are buying will 
still be useful to us when we have finished 
paying for them. If they have been consumed 
or have lost their value by that time, it is 
evident that they should not be purchased on 
the instalment plan. 

For recording expenditures for the year, the 
Institute has planned a simple household 
account form which can be secured from our 
Bulletin Service for 25 cents. 
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1. Would you write— 
Between you and I or Between you and me 
I did it already or I have done it already 
Who shall I call or Whom shall I call 
It's Just as I said or It’s just like I said 
The river has over- or The river has over- 
flowed its banks flown its banks 
I would like to go or I should like to go 
I laid down to rest or I lay down to rest 
Divide it among the or Divide it between 
three the three 
The wind blows cold or The wind blows coldly 
You will find only one or You will only find one 
How do you say it?- 





ev-en-ing or eve-ning 
as-cer-tain or as-cer-tain 
hos-pi-ta-ble or hos-pit-able 


ab-do-men or ab-do-men 
may-or-al-ty or may-or-al-ty 
a-me-na-ble or a-men-able 
ac-cli-mate or ac-cli-mate 
pro-found or pro-found 
ben-e-fi-shee-ary or ben-e-fish-ary 


cul-i-na-ry or cu-li-na-ry 
3. Do you spell it- 


supercede or supersede repetition or repitition 


receive or recieve separate or seperate 
repreive or reprieve acomodate or accommodate 
donkeys or donkies trafficing or trafficking 


factories or factorys acsesible or accessible 
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Whom shall I call 

It's just as I said 

The river has over- 
flowed its banks 

I should like to go 

I lay down to rest 

Divide it among the 
three 

The wind blows cold 

You will find only one 
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The Kingdom of Theophilus 


(Continued from page 27) 


knows,” she said lamely, answering her own 
thoughts. “I suppose it’s a lot of money?” 

‘**Round about half a million.” 

Evelina steadied herself against an ebony 
negro holding up a hall lamp. “I never 
thought she was as rich as all that.” 

Silence followed. Theophilus went over to 
the fire beneath the great stone chimney-piece, 
for the high hail, with its staircase and balcony 
and domed roof, was drafty and bleak 

“I’m worried about Daphne,” said Theo- 
philus without looking round. 

“Daphne? Daphne’s all right. She has 
nothing to complain of.” 

He turned round and fronted her. ‘Don’t 
you see, the fact of Luke’s being cut out is an 
added disgrace to the poor ¢ hild?”’ 

She laid her hand on his sleeve. “My dear 
Theophilus, don’t be sentimental. Anybody 
with a grain of sense will see that no woman in 
common decency could leave all this money to 
a convicted swindler. Besides, my dear—I’m 
sorry—but, after all, isn’t this really my busi- 
ness, rather than yours? I think we'd better go 
in and hear what Mr. Widdington has to say.” 


HE crossed the hall, flung open the drawing- 

room door. Theophilus following her, em- 
barrassed by the still-impending explanation. 
They came upon Daphne standing wet-eyed 
and defiant before a perplexed lawyer. On 
seeing them she sped forward, her hands 
‘ lene hed, her eyes burning. 

“You’ve heard of this iniquitous will?” 

Said Evelina, conciliatory, ‘“‘My dear, there’s 
no iniquity in people disposing as they like of 
their own property.” 

“Who cares for property?” cried Daphne, 
tragic. “‘Do you imagine I’m thinking of the 
money? I hate it, I loathe it. I won’t toucha 
penny of it. It’s the insult to my father.” Her 
voice shook. ‘When he was prosperous, she 
was all over him. She worried him to death 
about her financial affairs. She made hundreds 
of thousands out of his advice. She used to de- 
clare to his face that her beastly cat and he 
were the only things she loved in the world. 
And now he’s down and out, she has no use for 
him. Let him rot. What does she care? Oh, 
my God!” 

She held her head high and stalked about the 
room, as though defying them all to suspect 
that she was on the verge of break-down. 
Theophilus went up to her. 

“Of course, I admit that the will was cruel.” 

Daphne turned on him. “Cruel! It was the 
work of an old devil. In that beastly thing 
there’’—she pointed to the blue corner of the 
document protruding from the breast-pocket 
of Mr. Widdington’s black coat—‘she has con- 
demned him twice over. She followed the hor- 
rible people who said he was guilty. If I had 
known that she had cast him out like this, I 
wouldn’t have remained another minute in this 
house. We never spoke of it. She was old and 
self-centered, and I was proud, but I never 
dreamed—”’ 

Evelina interrupted. ‘“‘My dear child, do 
listen to me for a minute. It’s quite natural for 
you to be upset—” she advanced a concilia- 
tory hand, which Daphne shook off her arm 
“but we can’t settle all these important mat- 
ters off-hand in a few moments of stress and 
excitement. Surely, my dear’”—her voice and 
manner and intention were of the kindest—‘‘all 
this is a family affair. We can meet later and 
come to some arrangement. God knows I don’t 
want all the money!” 

The girl, at breaking-point. 
generously. ‘You haven’t got it 
leave you a penny. It all 
Theophilus.” 

Evelina turned to Theophilus with a ner- 
vously shrill, 

“What's that?” 

The lawyer intervened, perplexedly genial 
for here were the materials for a first-class 
family upheaval. 
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laughed un- 
She didn’t 
belongs to 


Evelina, litthke red spots burning in her 
sallow cheeks, stood silent and Cicniced during 
the good man’s harangue, while Theophilus 
maintained the apologetic air of the oficial 
bound against his will by departmental rules 
of procedure. Dapline turned away and, star- 
ing out the long window at the dripping yews on 
the lawn, was silhouetted black and slender 
against the light 

The sprawling clock on the mantelpiece 
struck three. Mr. Widdington started. His 
three-twenty train! He made hasty adieux. 

“Dear Miss Daphne,” said he, going to the 
girl by the window, “look on me as a human 
being, a friend, and not as a stuffy oa and 
come and see me when you feel like I’ve 
got girls of my own—of your age. te ; make 
believe to be one of them.” 

Daphne emotional, responsive, surrendered 
to the kindly man. She met smiling, rather 
tired, elderly blue eyes. The tears started. 

“I rather need a friend—” 

‘Then that’s all right. And my first word as 
a friend is to tell you to crucify your pride for 
your father’s sake and keep the legacy. He 
may have bitter need of it.” 

He wrung her hand and left bruskly. 

Daphne marched up to Theophilus, and held 
out her hand, and looked at him bravely. 

“Mr. Widdington has convinced me that 
common-sense is the only quality that sepa 
rates woman from the beasts that perish. I ac 
cept the situation. As executor you needn’t 
worry.” 

“I’m immensely relieved to hear you say so. 

“And I, too, Daphne,” said Evelina. “It’s 
foolish to fly in the face of Providence.” 

“Quite so,” said Daphne. 

She hesitated between them, like a dark 
flower on a tall stem, bent by the wind, sway- 
ing, as it were, toward Theophilus. She 
smiled wanly. 

“T think I'l! go now and have a rest.” 

“I’m sure you need i:,”’ said Evelina kindly. 

Theophilus accompanied her to the door. 
It was a long walk from the firep ace where they 
stood, at the far end of the stately yet lifeless 
and hideous museum of a drawing-room. She 
swung him suddenly into the hal., out of sight 
and hearing of Evelina, and raised a tense face 
and clutched him by both shoulders. 

“Luke’s out of it, I know. I’m nearly mad, 
but I can understand. If she had left things 
to stray cats or E-ve'ina, I’d have gone out and 
drowned myself I’m gad you've got the 
money. Stick to it. Don’t let her have a bean 
Have a hell of a time with it.” 

She broke down and he could do nothing 
but catch her sobbing in his arms. 

“There, there, my dear,” he said, 
tently patting her back. 

She released herself suddenly and rushed to 
the foot of the hall stairs. She turned. 

“You're the dearest fool in the world,’ she 
said, and flitted upward, a black shadow in the 
twilight. 


” 


impo- 


CHAPTER V 


CCORDING to a wise philosopher, money 
is any old thing you chooge, or circum- 
stances allow you, to make of it." It’s as idiotic 
to call it a curse as to regard it as an unmiti 
gated blessing. In any hands, whether strong 
or palsied, virtuous or vicious, it means power 
It dawned gradually on the upright The- 
ophilus that it meant power over Evelina 
Suddenness of impulse or thought was no 
characteristic of Theophilus. He had ever 
walked in dull wariness. His opinions, tastes, 
and habits had been beaten out by the patient 
hammering of years. Thus this lightning 
change of fortune did not immediately trans- 
form him—to use an extravagant figure of 
speech—from grub to butterfly. He had 
already undergone a preparatory process of 
development during the acquisition of his 
secret fortune. He had hugged himself as a 


happy miser. The hoard had become a gy}. 
tly delicious expression of his own px rsonality 
The sober contemplation of it gave him the 
vague feeling that thus he could sport in the 
sunshine not overshadowed by Evelina. The 
idea of sporting was an essentially subjective 
conception in the mind of an unimaginative 
man. That he might sport with some Amaryllis 
in shade never entered his head. 

\ damp twilight prowl around the grounds 
of The Grange led only to an accelerated con 
tinuance of his joy in acquisitiveness. He 
realized that this estate, with its four-square 
early Georgian house and its acres of meadow 
and pasture and tenements and messuages, as 
described in the romantic legal phraseology of 
the will, was his very own. He could turn it 
into a a race-course or a garden city, or set 
fire to it, and there would be no one to say him 
nay, not even Evelina. He glowed in the 
pride of possession, so that he lost his way in the 
dark of a little copse beyond the greenhouses, 


HE Birds returned to Blackheath in time 

for late dinner, the car (his car) taking 
them to the railway station. Over the usual un- 
inspiring meal they continued their mild dis. 
cussion of the new condition of affairs. Evelina. 
having enunciated the proposition that Aunt 
Fanny had every right to dispose of her prop- 
erty in her own way, could not logically de- 
clare a personal grievance. Pride also forbade 
any sign of the querulous. She prided herself 
on her dignity. Besides, what did it matter? 
Man and wife were one: two minds with but 
a single thought, that thought being hers. Her 
trust in Theophilus was infinite. 

“You'll have to consider what to do with 
The Grange. It’s rather a white elephant. 
You could easily let it furnished. Rich 
Americans are always looking about for such 
places—characteristic old English homes.” 

Theophilus smiled. “Don’t you think it’s 
perhaps too characteristic? Not a bathroom 
in the place.” 

“We can easily put some in.” 

“No difficulty at all. I know an architect 
at the club—Bindon. He builds hotels. Just 
the man.” He stared into the unfathomable 
distance. “I should like,” said he, ‘‘a great 
big bathroom to myself. I’ve always wanted 
it. One big enough to do my physical exer 
cises in comfortably. In ours, for instance 
I’m always barking my knuckles and shins 
against sharp edges.” 

“But as you're not going to live there,” she 
smiled good-humoredly, “I don’t see the 
point of it. I don’t know how you feel,” she 
said after a while, ‘‘but personally, I don’t see 
why we should change our mode of life merely 
because we’ve come into a great deal of money. 
Our interests continue to be the same.” 

“You wouldn’t contemplate living at The 
Grange?” he asked tentatively. 

She started. ‘‘Good heavens, no! An enor- 
mous house with a regiment of servants! What 
should we do there? It would take me all day 
to get to Greenwich and back.” ; 

Theophilus supposed it would. He reflected 
that his wife was a strong woman whom nc 
temptations of fortune would move from the 
path which she had chosen to travel. But het 
suggestion of the continuance of their present 
mode of life did not awaken enthusiastic re 
sponse. He looked around the dingy, cramped 
room and contrasted it with Ais dining-room, 
airy, spacious, majestic, where a man could 
— He thought, too, of the library ol 
The Grange which he could fill with all the 
books he had ever craved to possess, and in its 
turn contrasted it with his own little, shabby 
den and its crammed, inadequate book space. 
He became conscious of a wild desire to live in 
his house. 

The casual talk of husband and wife wan- 
dered from the immediate subject of residence. 
There were many cognate topics, new and ex- 
citing, old and reimbued with vital interest. 
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—at less cost. One man applies 
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nently beautified. Upson Self-Clinch- 
ing Fasteners (patented) make Up- 
son Board the one board that can be 
applied without ugly nail marks. 
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should never warp or bulge. And 
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one room—then you will want it all 
through the house. 

One caution—insist upon the gen- 
uine blue-center Upson Board. Tests 
prove it from 40% to 150° stronger 
than other boards tested—an excel- 
lent insulator—the equal of 11 thick- 
nesses ofordinary building paper. 
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resists fire, moisture, ordinary leaks. 

Ask your lumber dealer. Or, we 
invite you to write, describing the 
work you plan. Enclose 10c for full- 
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The “Cork-Wall Window’”’ 


The 'Cork-Wall Window” is patented 
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WE. need not tell you that 


adequate insulation is the 
most important thing to look 
for ina refrigerator. If you want 
to be sure of fresh, wholesome 
foods—if you want to be sure 
of low ice bills—you will de- 
mand efficient insulation. 


Science has named cork in- 
sulation as one of the best known 
methods for safe refrigeration. 
The makers of Alaska refrigera- 
tors have gone a step farther 
by furnishing positive, visible 
“wed of cork insulation—the 
amous “‘Cork-Wall Window.” 


Ask an Alaska dealer to show 
you the “Cork-Wall Window.” 
Note, too, how solidly Alaska 
Refrigerators are built. 


And you will be interested 
to learn that an Alaska costs 
no more than an ordinary re- 
frigerator! 

There are types and sizes for 
every need. If you do not 
know an Alaska dealer in your 
town, write to us. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Dept. B-1, 68-198 Broadway, Muskegon, 
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Aunt Fanny and her eccentricities; 
and her future 
Mona Daventry. 
‘The sort of woman she would go to,” 
Evelina. 
Then there was the eternal tragedy of Luke. 


Daphne 
Daphne had decided to visit 


said 


“This will be a crushing blow to him,” said 
Theophilus. 
‘“‘He deserves what he’s got. Look at the 


thousands he has ruined. I refuse to be sen- 
timental.” 

“He has done you no great harm, at any 
rate,” said Theophilus 

She assented grudgingly, 

For the first time, perhaps, in his decently 
ordered life, Theophilus spent a sleepless night, 
for which Daphne was more or less responsible. 
Every time he tried to compose his mind, there 
rose before him the picture of a girl with supple 
figure and eager face, and her words rang in 
sistently in his ears, ““Have a hell of a time with 
Og 

What she meant, he could not exactly 
fathom, but the ordinance suggested disturb- 
ing possibilities. First and foremost there was 
freedom, which signified the liberty of life, the 
sanction to go about the world without caring 
a damn for anybody. His unprecedented 
waking dreams danced him through realms of 
fantastic romance. Pictures rose before him 
of a yacht with white bellying sails; a shining 
blue sea; a shore with a fringe of snowy foam 
curdling on an island’s golden sand; palms, 
dusky shapes of hibiscus-garlanded girls; the 
presence by his side of something languorous, 
seductive, in vague female guise . . . He 
beheld himself free and unshackled, once in- 
tellectually forbidden and austerely despised, 
master of all the delights of the earth. He 
started up in bed, suddenly horror-stricken. 
For the first time in his life he seemed to have 
a glimpse of himself that wasn’t himself. What 
did his excited fancy mean? Had he secretly, 
subconsciously, hankered after these volup- 
tuous things throughout his past decorous 
years? He in the black middle of the 
night and groped for a glass of water, and went 
to bed again, only once more to toss about in 
despair and wakefulness, and to hear the girl’s 
voice clear and insistent, 

‘Have a hell of a time with it.” 


for it was true. 


rose 


OWARD morning, however, he passed from 

nightmare into the cold region of thought. 
He went down to breakfast tired, ashamed, yet 
determined. A cool Evelina poured ovt his 
coffee and diluted it with cold milk. As he 
tasted it, he reflected that at The Grange on 
the previous morning the milk had been hot 
and the coffee fragrant. From the breakfast 
dish he helped himself to a kipper, skinny and 
over-dried. He remembered the luscious 
kidneys on the sideboard of the house that was 
his. He endured the meal uncomplainingly 
while Evelina read the copy of the Times which 
he, in his turn, would read in the railway car- 
riage. It was a morning of pouring rain. 

He looked at his watch. ‘‘Has Florence rung 
up a taxi?” 

““My dear, I’m so sorry. I never told her.” 

She pressed the electric button on the table. 
The maid, somewhat slatternly in print dress, 
appeared 


“Why haven’t you got a taxi for your 
master?” 

Theophilus stopped argument. No taxi 
would enable him to catch his train. A pri 


vate car would take him to the office in time. 

Evelina laughed. “Of course, you can 
afford it now.” 

“It seems odd,” said Theophilus, 
a car of our own at Moorstead. 
sent up to town today.” 

Evelina passed her hand over her eyes. “I 
suppose we have,” she said helplessly. “Every 
thing seems too complicated since yesterday.” 

I'wenty minutes later, the hireling car drew 
up before the gate. Florence announced its 
arrival. He took leave of Evelina and broke 


“but we've 
I'll have it 





of Theophilus 


precedent by forgetting the 
door he turned. 

““By the way, my dear, I gave the matter 
much thought last night, and I’ve decided to 
live at The Grange as soon as possibk 

Thus came to an astounded lady the 


Times. At the 


first 
revelation of her husband as a man of char. 
acter. She was filled with gasping and helpless 
resentment. The night before, she had given 


him a cogent reason for continuing to live in 
Blackheath. How could she possibly carry op 
her work at Greenwich from headquarter 
West Herts? And now Theophilus, in 
cisive sentence, had scrapped Greenwich as of 
no account. It was amazing. It was as though 
the family cat (had they possessed one) should 
get up on its hind legs and autocratically bid 
her fetch it a cigar. 


ters in 
an in 


OW Theophilus, kindly and overwrought 

soul, thought much during the busy 
official day of Daphne, who had so greatly in- 
fluenced his waking dreams. She stood out a 
tragic figure. As the newly constituted head 
of the family, it was his duty to concern him- 
self with her material welfare. He must con- 
sult Widdington and see what could be done. 
Meanwhile, he was aware of a curious longing 
to meet her and so convince himself that for 
the present, at least, she was in a quiet harbor 
of refuge. This insistent desire, and the hired 
car which he had kept all day, swept him to- 
ward evening through the murky and traftic- 
blocked thoroughfares to Mona Daventry’s 
flat. 

\ dainty drawing-room, a leaping fire, the 
fragrance of tea and cigarettes, and two fair 
women welcomed Theophilus. 

“I knew you would come. 
Mona, didn’t I?” 
umphant. 

Theophilus, confused, asked why. 

“I just knew it. That’s all. You wouldn't 
be you if you hadn’t.” She paused for a laugh. 
“To your academic mind that must sound 
rotten English. But it’s true.” 

“It’s perfect and—and—delightful English,” 
said Theophilus. ‘Of course the proposition 
is not self-evident.’ 

Theophilus glowed in the warmth and the 
cosiness and the unaccustomed sense of femi- 
nine environment. Mona Daventry was 
pretty and pleasant. She had a soft voice and 
a sympathetic intelligence. Daphne talked 
as ever, in flashes. Time wore on. Presently 
Mrs. Daventry left them on some domestic 
pretext. Theophilus, standing with his back 
to the fire, looked down on Daphne in the long, 
low chair. She had shed the mourning of the 
day before, and in an old, short-skirted, deep- 
red frock she appeared singularly vivid in the 
man’s eyes. 

“My dear Daphne,” said he, 
thing I want to say to you.” 

She sprang to her feet and put her hands on 
his shoulders as swiftly, but not so wildly, as 
she had done the day before. 

“You're going to talk family business. | 
see it in your eye. If you do, I go straight out 
of the room.” 

He smiled and touched her hand for a 
second. ‘In that case,’”’ said he, “I'll com- 
municate with you through my solicitors.’ 

“You can communicate with me through 
the Lord Chancellor if you like, and I'll turn 
him down.” 

“But you don’t know the nature of the com- 
munication.” 

“Yes, Ido. You're a transparent glass man, 
electrically lit inside. Evelina said something 
about a family arrangement. I lost my tem- 
per. I was abominably rude and brutal. You 
must forgive me. I recognize all Evelina’s 
good qualities. What she said she meant 
kindly and generously. But whenever we mect 


I felt it. 
So Daphne, 


I told 
brightly tri- 


‘“‘there’s some- 


we clash. It’s my fault. I can’t help it. Well, 
as I was saying about Evelina you ve 


come on the same errand 


in your own Way. 
Isn't it true?” 
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Page 8 CHOCOLATE DESSERTS 
Is there any flavoring in the world so 


Rare 


is the person, young or old who does not 


universally popular as chocolate? 

respond to its taste. This is the reason 
chocolate forms the basis for so many 
well-liked desserts. 

Chocolate Minarets There is a long and tempting list of 

biscuit, either flavored or iced with chocolate—Chocolate 

Snaps, Chocolate Spangles, Chocolate Cakes Assorted, 

Oreo Sandwiches, Chocolate 

Minarets, Chocolate Mallo- 

mars and Chocolate Pecan 

Creams. Any of these may 

be served alone, or a variety 

of them may be provided. 

They are excellent served 


with a beverage, hot or cold 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 


Chocolate 
Pecan Creams 
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BISCUIT for DESSERT 


Fifth in the Series of Recipes 


Copyright, 1927, National Biscuit Company 








FIFTH OF THE “UNEEDA BAKERS" SERIES 


To those preserving this series, with its interesting sugges- 
tions for Dinners, Teas, Luncheons, Desserts, Snacks and 
After-Theatre Suppers, there will be a special interest in the 
next one of the series, to appear in the March issue. 

Its title will be “From Soup to Nuts.” Keep the whole 
series for future reference. 





If you have missed or mislaid any of the series, write for 
them immediately to National Biscuit Company, Advertising 
Department, 83 Ninth Avenue, New York, and they will be 
forwarded with our compliments. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneede Bakers” 


Copyright, 1927, National Biscuit Company 
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THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 

To be prepared for every emer- 
gency gives you a comfortable feel- 
ing of confidence. 


jit " 
Gace 


The well-stocked biscuit shelf is one of the most de- 
pendable first-aids, when the unexpected guest arrives 


What can be more appropriate to 
serve with the cheering cup of tea or 
coffee, hot or iced, than those universal 
favorites, Five O'Clock Tea Biscuit, 
vanilla or chocolate flavored? 


Others, equally dainty and delicious, 
are Social Tea Biscuit, and that relative 
of delightful elegance, the Social Tea 
Sandwich. For all informal 
functions, these three are a. 
certain tomeet the require- 
ments of the moment per- 
fectly, and you may besure 
they will be well received. 
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FINE FRUIT Page? 


DESSERTS 


Fruit in some form has a c ny fruit \ 
place invariably in a per- iy “ 4 
fectly balanced meal— tenths 
breakfast, luncheon or din- 
ner. Vary it as much as possible; but fruit you should have. 
The health giving properties of fruit desserts are universally 


recognized and doctors and dietitians are loud in their praise 


Even when fresh fruits are not available, fruit desserts are 
easily obtained. Raisins are famous for the iron they con- 
tain; and one of the most delightful ways to serve them, for 
dessert or at any time, is in Raisin Fruit Biscuit. Children 
adore them. 


Other delightful fruit bis- 
cuit for dessert are Fig New- 
tons, those golden brown 
pillows of daintily flavored 
cake, all puffed up with their 
filling of fig jam. They are 
as healthful as they are ap- 
petizing. 











OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF QUALITY 


Practice makes perfect. Over a quarter of a century ago 
““Uneeda Bakers’ began their service to the housewives of 
America, bringing to their tables fresh biscuit of the first 
quality. 


Every year has seen improvement in baking methods, in- 


creased facilities for securing the finest baking materials the 
world produces, and extension of the unequalled delivery 
service which enables you to enjoy these biscuit while they 
are oven-fresh. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Copyrignt, 1927, Natiogal Bistuit Company 
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The Kingdom 


“Why, of course,” said Theophilus. “I 
have everything, and you have nothing. It’s 


grossly uniair. Besides, I couldn't bear to 
have you hate me as a usurper. 

“Qh, dear!’ she cried, passing an impatient 
hand across her face, “we've come to the dis- 
cussion that I said we wouldn’t have. If you 
were anybody else but Theophilus Bird, I'd 
stamp my loot and swear I wouldn't touch a 
penny of your beastly money, and plant you 
there and go out and never see you again. As 
it is, I've told you I’m glad you've got the 
money. But I’m not going to listen to any 
proposition you may have in mind. It's silly 
nonsense to talk about being a usurper.’ 

“But, my dear Daphne,” exclaimed The- 
ophilus, with the one unaccountable burst of 
emotion he had experienced in his life, ‘I'd 
give the heart out of my body to be of service 
to you.” 

“You would?” 

“T’ve said it.” 

The man of scientific mind and official train- 
ing, precise as to the exactness of the spoken 
word, instinctively resented the doubt implied 
inthe question. He drew himself up, dignified. 
Raw-boned, hawk-nosed, clean-featured, he 
had a presence. So had Daphne, slim, erect in 
her young dark beauty. The mutual play of 
eves was almost antagonistic. There was a 
silent moment of poignant suspense; a mo- 
ment, to Theophilus, pregnant with unknown 
issues. 

What was in the girl’s mind he could not con- 
jecture; yet within the dark fastnesses of his 
soul he was aware of a moment of destiny. 
On that moment depended the blotting out of 
Daphne from his life, or her continuance 
therein as a thing of grace and beauty, if not 
of vague and unformulated desire. 

“You say you'd give your heart out of your 
body to do me a service,” she repeated. 

He made a slight motion of assent. 

“Then promise to give your hand in friend- 
ship to my father when he comes out of prison. 
That’s all—absolutely all. I'll hear of nothing 
else.” 

He realized, so subtle are the workings of 
the subconscious mind, that he had been ex- 
pecting the challenge all the time and that he 
had been prepared to yield. He held out his 
hand. 

“I promise, my dear,” he said simply. 


HE tensity of the spell was broken. She 

lapsed into the modern girl of one and 
twenty bravely facing disastrous circumstance. 
She flung herself into a chair, threw herself 
back, then leaned forward eagerly. 

“I was sure you would. That's all I care for 
or think about in the world. All his other 
friends, the people who used to come and stay 
with us and eat his dinners, have deserted him 
—melted away like dirty snow. Those money- 
people whom he had to associate with, how I 
used to loathe them! You've never felt like 
that—never wanted to take a comb and comb 
all the money out of the men? Or the women 
—well, to go behind them and take hold of their 
ropes of pearls and draw them tight and hear 
them say ‘couic.’’’ She laughed. “You've 
got an angelic mind. I haven't. I'd like to 
see them all fry in their own fat. The girls are 
just as bad. I’m dropped. I'm a filthy dis- 
ease. There’s only Mona—the dearest of 
dears—and now you—” 

He dropped into the opposite chair by the 


fire. “.\ comparative dear, I hope,” said he 
in an old-fashioned way. 

“A positive dear.” 

“Then that’s all right,” said he. 

She handed him a cigarette box. They 
talked. What were her immediate plans? She 


declared her intention to find work. Mona, in 
her generosity, had offered her a home for an 
indefinite period. But Mona was a woman of 
the world with a large acquaintance and, for 
all her great-heartedness, would soon feel the 
Social encumbrance of a pariah in her house. 


of Theophilus 


Besides, a week’s loving hospitality could be | /7 


accepted in all honor—a different thing from 
a year’s charity, however kindly dispensed. 
Theophilus need have no fear. She spoke two 
or three languages. She had mastered the 
mysteries of the shorthand typist so that when 
Luke and herself had gone on jaunts abroad to- 
gether, he had no need to cast about for a 
secretary to attend to his incessant corre- 
spondence. 

“I’m worth my weight in coppers, at any 
rate.” 

“[ should say in Bank of England notes,” 
he said, with a smile. 

She laughed, tickled by a sense of the in- 
congruous. Theophilus and gallantry! He 
reminded her of an ancient admiral who used 
to make her pretty compliments when she was 
a child of fifteen. 


HE talk wandered into lighter airs. The en- 
trance of Mrs. Daventry, who had changed 


into a semi-evening frock, caused Theophilus | | 


He had been unconscious of the 
flight of time. He must go. Dinner awaited 
him at Blackheath. The hireling chauffeur of 
his hireling car must be sodden with rain and 
chill and misery. 


to spring up. 


“Why not send him off to get food and 
warmth, and stay and dine with us?” said 


Mrs. Daventry. 

“Do,” said Daphne. 

Theophilus struggled against conscience, 
duty, meek habit, and all sorts of conjugal com 
plexities. He had never done such a thing 
before. On the other hand, Evelina had left 
him stranded a thousand times at a solitary 
meal without the pretence of compunction. 

“\ message to Mrs. Bird is a matter of a 
minute,’ urged his hostess. 

Theophilus hesitated, again confronting con- 
trast—the indefinable charm of his surround- 
ings, material and human, with the comfort 
less house and the ever courteously bleak Eve- 
lina. 

“It’s awfully kind of you,’’ he stammered, 
“but—er—” 

“If there are lions in the path,” laughed 
Daphne, “they can all be shooed away down 
the telephone. I'll fix everything.” 

She darted out. Theophilus stood helpless. 
He confessed with a queer little twist of his 
lips: 

“I'd really like to stay. Very much indeed.” 
“It'd be a Christian act,” said Mona Dav 
entry with a touch of seriousness. ‘*The child’s 
in the depths, up to her neck. You mustn't 
be taken in by her manner. That’s her way— 
well, you know what she is as well as I do. If 
she was drowning and came up for the last 
time, she’d have something brave and defiant 

to fling out.” 

Theophilus murmured, “I’m sure she would.” 

“She'd keep her end up to the last . . . I 
believe you and I are the only two people she 
trusts in the world, apart from her father. 
She thinks him a martyred saint. But for 
practical purposes he’s no good to her; in fact, 
worse than useless.” 

“Does she ever see him?” he asked. 

“No. From the first he made that definite. 
You can quite understand him, can’t you? The 
hideous prison, his clothes, the degradation of 
it all. He won't allow her to have the shock of 
it. The poor devil’s suffering tortures. I 
know it. He may be this, that, or the other, 
but at any rate his life was wrapped up in 
Daphne, and hers in him. Luke may be all 
that he’s convicted for, but his love for Daphne 
must be accounted to him for righteousness.” 

Theophilus assented with a sigh. It was a 
miserable business altogether. He quite ap- 
preciated Luke’s attitude. 

“And Daphne?” 

“They're too much in touch for her not to 
understand. But she suffers. Do you know 
what she said to me? ‘It’s only for Luke's 
sake that I accepted the legacy flung at me by 
that horrid old woman.’” 
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Individual styles, novel -pat- 
terned, durable fabrics and fine 
tailoring go into Dix Dresses. 
Every yard of material used 
is thoroughly tested for wear 
and washableness. Arm holes 
and openings are specially cut 
for comfort. Look for these 
pretty, practical dresses at your 
favorite store! 














Model 931. This dress can be worn on 
all informal occasions. Made of very fine 
quality Gingham. It comes in Black and 





White checks and plaids only. The smart 
scalloped front opens over a White Or- 
gandie vestee and a pearl buckle adorns 
Sizes 36 to 






the belt. 16. Price $6.00 












Write Dept. 26 for illustrated 
folder showing many other 
smart models. 





Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation 
141 MADISON AVENUI 
New York City 





using advertisements see page 6 











~ Paint These 
Lovely Things | 

| Yourself 

| For Profit and Pleasure 





Earn money at home, this 
fascinating new way, in 
spare time—through 
membership in Fireside 
Industries, the national 
organization of artistic 
home workers! 


HIS is the most de- 
lightful work you 


coukl imagine; you will 
enjoy every minute 
you devote to it Many 


people do it solely for 


the artistic pleasure 
they get in creating 
beautiful things sut 
it also pays sur pris- 
ingly well, for there is 
an enormous demand 
for art novelties. Many 
of our members make 
$20 to $50 a week, and 
have built up _profit- 


able businesses from 
small beginnings 

Think of decorating a 
Pair of candlesticks, for ex- 
ample, requiring only an 
hour's work, and realizing 
a profit of $2.00 What 
other work could be so in- 
teresting, and pay so well? 


No Special Ability 
Needed 

The cooperative association of home- 
workers known as Fireside Industries 
now has openings for new members. 
This is your opportunity Find out 
how you can secure a membership. The 
work is easily learned, and a perfect 
joy to do 

You have only to follow 
the simple directions given 
by Gabriel Andre Petit, the 
Art Director, and you can 
easily learn the latest meth- 
ods of decorating wooden 
parchment lamp- 

novelty painted 
furniture, book-ends, greet- 
ing cards, batik and other 
lovely objects of art 
Through Mr. Petit's per- 
fected system, the work be- 
you are furnished a com- 


toys 


shades 


_= <p 
comes extremely simple, and ; 
plete outfit of materials, worth 310.00, without extra cost 


You can start making money almost at once. 
Money Back Guarantee 
What thousands of others are doing in Fireside In- 
dustries, you also can do. So sure are we of your suc- 
cess in this fascinating work that we guarantee to refund 
your money in full if, after completing your instructions, 
you are not entirely pleased. You take no risk whatever 


Beautiful Book FREE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated 


in color, explains all about this new way to earn money 
at home It will be sent you, absolutely FREE and 
without obligation Just mail the coupon, or write, 


enclosing 2c stamp to help pay But do this 


at once 


postage 


while openings for new members are available 









ver Na ut “8s c ' 
Dept. 24-A, Mich. 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 24-A, Adrian, Mich. 


Please send me, FREE, the book on Fireside Indus- 
tries, which explains how I may earn money at home 
by decorating giftwares; also particulars of your money- 
back guarantee and special cooperative privileges. 


d 


drian, 


Name 
Address 


City o* State 
(Write in pencil—ink will blot 
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The Kingdom 


“When I think of Daphne, I go about feeling 
like a brute,” said Theophilus. 

“Don’t worry,” she smiled reassuringly. 
“Daphne has no grudge against you. Quite 
the contrary. Whatever she has told you, she 
means. She’s nothing if not splendidly 
blatant. What she’d do if she fell in love, God 
knows. When that happens a woman gets all 
tied up in knots, and she doesn’t know how the 
devil to undo herself. That’s the whole secret, 
my dear man, of the mystery of woman which 
you all talk so much about. There’s nothing 
to it, really.” 

“I wonder,” said Theophilus. 

Mona Daventry had a pleasant laugh; also 
white teeth and quietly smiling eyes; also a 
quick intelligence. He began to detect a cer- 
tain dull-wittedness in Evelina’s summary 
criticisms of this charming lady. 

“Wonder as much as you like,’’ she cried 
gaily, ‘‘and go on wondering. We live by it. 
We're the greatest frauds on earth. That is to 
say’’—she made a pause so as to twist to the 
serious—“‘when sex comes along with all its 


clamors. But apart from that . what 
were we talking about? Daphne. Well, she’s 
untouched—as far as I know. Diana. And 


she’s the realest thing that ever lived.” 

On these words Daphne came back with the 
bland announcement that everything had been 
arranged. And thus it befell that Theophilus 
passed a singularly agreeable evening, while 
Ivelina his wife, drank beef tea and read the 
papers in bed 

It is remarkable that not one of the three 
women concerned thought of Theophilus as a 
selfish brute. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE summer saw Theophilus lord, it not of 

the manor. at any rate of The Grange. 
Evelina had followed him thither in a state of 
bewildered meekness. He had told her in set 
though courteous terms, that, should she choose 
to inhabit the Blackheath house, she was free 
to do so, but that he, himself, would live in 
Hertfordshire. 

“If we live at The Grange, how can I get 
backward and fo-ward to Greenwich?” 

“Give up Greenwich.” 

She gasped at the revolutionary suggestion. 
“I can’t I've promised John Roberts I 
wouldn’t. He'll be mayor next year, with 
Heaven knows what kind of Bolshevik council.” 

“John Roberts is a very good fellow, my 
dear,” said Theophilus, ‘‘but I don’t see that 
I’m called upon to regulate my way of life to 
suit his convenience.” 

In this and in many another similar talk, 
Theophilus stood before her a new and almost 
fantastic being. He could not be brought to 
understand that, as John Roberts’ right-hand 
colleague, she was of vital importance to the 
welfare of her borough. He didn’t seem to care 
a hang for the welfare of the borough. He 
would view its gradual decay and ultimate 
putrefaction with calm unconcern. 

Meanwhile he reminded her that Mares- 
field, the Midland Constituency, could be 
worked as easily from Moorstead as from 
Blackheath. So would be the London County 
Council on which she could easily find a seat. 
There was also the Hertfordshire County 
Council 

‘“‘After all, my dear,” said he one day, “al- 
though the formal zero meridian of the earth 
runs through Greenwich, it’s not the absolute 
hub of the universe.” 

She was disquieted by a suspicion that 
Theophilus was trying to be funny. She shifted 
her ground. How could a busy woman like 
herself accept the responsibility of the con- 
duct of a big establishment? 

“T’ve made inquiries,’”’ said Theophilus, not 
confessing that his consultant had been Mona 
Daventry, ‘‘and I’ve learned that there are 
capable housekeepers wh business it is to 
run big establishments.” 


of Theophilus 


At last she yielded to an immovable The. 
ophilus. Greenwich was abandoned. Her eyes 
were unprecedentedly moist when sh« parted 
from John Roberts, a pleasant, fat, enthusias- 
tic little man. 

“We've fought the good fight together for so 
long that it goes to my heart to withdraw,” 

“You'll carry it on, dear lady,” said he, “ip 
those higher spheres which I can’t hope to 
enter.”’ 

The Blackheath house was sold, with most 
of its gimcrack furniture. A mode! house 
keeper arisen, as far as Evelina’s knowledge 
was concerned, from God knows where, at a 
salary of Heaven knew what—it was Mona 
Daventry and Daphne who played the part of 
mysterious deities, and thereby had the time 
of their lives—had staffed The Grange and got 
it ready for the day appointed for their ar- 
rival. Daphne had given clear instructions: 

“Mrs. Garraway, the servants you choose 
must all have the eyes of birds or dogs or 
gazelles. None of them must have the eyes of 
fish.” 


HEN Evelina took up her life at The 

Grange, she marveled at the smoothness 
of household affairs, and her respect for the 
new Theophilus waxed exceedingly. 

For Theophilus it was a new and lovely life. 
The library of The Grange was a Paradise of 
book space. Furlongs of shelves stacked with 
dead lumber awaited a living population. 
Theophilus spent hours in ticking off items in 
booksellers’ catalogues, and crates of volumes 
were daily dumped at The Grange. <A bookish 
young bank clerk, with whom he had somehow 
got into touch, devoted his evenings as libra- 
rian. Evelina, too, greatly interested, had her 
say. 

It had gradually occurred to Theophilus that 
by remaining at the Home Office, he was block- 
ing the all-too-slow promotion of his poorer 
juniors. He no longer needed his eight hun- 
dred a year and the modest pension to which 
he would be entitled between twenty and 
thirty years hence. The pang of resignation, 
which he felt acutely, was caused not only by 
severance of indurated habit, but by a fear of 
public duty evaded. 

“If you’re dying to serve your country,” said 
Daphne, whom he saw now and then at rare in- 
tervals in London, ‘thow much nobler to do it 
without remuneration or hope of reward! 
There are heaps of ways, if you only take the 
trouble to think. Fancy going down to pos- 
terity as the Unknown Patriot.”’ 

Theophilus found perhaps more sense in her 
irony than in Evelina’s prosaic advice to carry 
on his official career as though nothing had 
happened to affect his fortunes. Evelina 
lacked subtlety. His awakening intelligence 
in such matter divined her motives. The- 
ophilus engaged in official work from nine to 
seven (traveling time included) would be 
Theophilus kept tame by rational employment; 
in fact, Theophilus out of the way. On the 
other hand, Theophilus, the new Theophilus, 
with opinions and decisions of his own, with 
nothing in the world to do but go on forming 
such opinions and decisions, might develop 
into a most disconcerting nuisance, a The- 
ophilus very much in the way. From this anal- 
ysis he derived amusement, dry perhaps, but 
not devoid of flavor. 

He overwhelmed her one evening with the 
announcement, “I’ve sent in my resignation 
this afternoon.” 

“You know your own business best, I sup- 
pose,” she said after a while, resignedly. a | 
think it’s a pity. But what’s done is done. 
There’s the present and the future. Have you 
thought?” 


“T have, my dear. I’ve discovered that my 


mind, such as it is, is divided into various 
water-tight compartments. In one there con 
tinues my keen interest in the interplay of 1n- 


ternational politics; possibly, with leisure. | may 
do some writing on the subject. In another 
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C Foods 
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Where the world’s most critical women 


shop — in the famous down-town stores of 
NewYork, Chicago, London, Paris, Rome 


— these foods are old-time favorites 


Individual Pineapple Shortcake: Cut 
circular pieces of sponge cake, 
or use individual cakes. MMoisten 
with pineapple juice, spread with 
whipped cream and cover with 
slices of Libby’s Hawaiian Pine- 
apple. The pineapple may be cut 
in sections. Top with Maraschino 
cherries 

New ideas for salads and desserts! 
Free, in our leaflet “Libby's Lus 
cious Fruits.’’ Write for it. Also 
for advice on recipes, menus, en 
tertaining. Address Mary Hale 
Martin, Cooking Correspondent, 

Libby, MCNeill & Libby, 
D-1 Welfare Bldg., 
Chicago 
Canadian Kitchens, 

Libby, MCNeill & Libby of Canada, 
Lid., Chatham, Ontario 








Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak and Onions 
Ra-gon 

Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 
Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 


(Partial List) 


—— 


Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 
Mince Meat 
Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 

Chow Chow 





Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 


On the day of perfect ripeness, at 
the edge of our Hawaiian fields,the 
golden slices of Libby's Pineapple 
are packed with all their tender 
sweetness at its best 











































Science Says - 


bottled carbonated * beverages 


more nutritious than many foods 


VINCE the 


dawn-days when old 
Mother Nature was 
in swaddling clothes, 
folks have talked of 
eating food. Yet it is 
a curious fact that 
our drinks sometimes 
have more actual 
food value than 


edible produdts. 





ak ee 
.. » Dr.W.W. Skinner, 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, 
tells us that a half-pint bottle 
of carbonated beverage con- 
tains calorific value equiva- 
lent to a pound of carrots, beets, or 
string beans, five ounces of white 
potatoes or two ounces of bread. 
ae ~~ 
The sugar in bottled carbonated 
beverages through Nature’s action 
becomes what scientists term 
“invert sugar” 





a highly nour- 
ishing pre-digested food that is 


instantly assimilated in the blood. 


Send for this 
Helpful Book . . 


* A. B.C. B. h 
820 Bond Bldg. 
\. ashington, D. C. 
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34 January 1927 


Send me your helpful illustrate 
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‘We These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names . 
England . 


Federal pure food laws, 


T HE bottles are sterilized 
scientifically, and hermet- 
ically sealed. 

Aaad 
So you can readily see why 
doctors prescribe these 
delicious bottled carbon- 
ated drinks, and great 
hospitals serve them reg- 
ularly. Follow their ex- 
ample and treat your 
family and friends to 


sparkling health. 
T he American custom 


is to nick-name things we like. 
Carbonated beverages are known 
variously as soft drinks, soda 
water, soda pop, charged water, 


THESE BRACING 
DRINKS . . . contain fine 
sugar, pure water and 
wholesome _taste-tempt- 


ing flavors. That = 


pleasing tang... that and tonics. And no list is com- 
sparkling zest is due to SPONSORED BY plete without mention of 
carbonation. Perfect car- 4 ginger ales....... But 
bonation, possible only Y regardless of the class of 





when thedrink is bottled, : <UL brand, if the drink is 
prevents the possibility of % carbonated and bottled, you 
germs that may lurk in even “tw* know it is good and good for you. 
what seems to be pure water. 


* The interesting process of carbonation 
is simply a matter of charging your drink 


But the bottlers are not with health-insuring carbon dioxide. 
content with ingredients of un- t+ apatite - 
questioned purity. In their plants 
they voluntarily maintain stand- 
ards of sanitation and cleanliness 
more exacting than State and 





“Shore's a FR 
BOTTLER 


in your town! 





( Bottled Carbonated Beverages ( 


. tonics in New 

. soda water in Dixie . . . soda pop in the Mid West... soft drinks in the 

Far West ond we all know the ginger ales. Call them what you will, but drink your 
fill—they're good and good for you! 


¢ 
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nt is a desire to make a complete 
Elizabethan dramatists . . . 
it rather a waste of time?’ 


compart! i 
study of thx 


“Isn't 1 asked 
Evelina. “What have they to do with modern 
life?” kd a ee a 

“Modern life isn’t everything. Life in its 


eterns al essence, as the old Elizabethans express 
it, is wort! l conside ration.’ 

“Yes,” she admitted, “but the drama, as 
far as it concerns you and me, is a relaxation, 
not a pursuit.” , 

He laughed kindly. “We'll call it a relax- 
ation, the In another compartment is a 
great longing to keep bees.”” Evelina looked 
at him as though he were going mad. “Yes. 
I haven't seen a bee since I was a boy—in the 
Rectory garden. My poor old father was a 
great bee-keeper. I can see him now in his 
green veil and gloves I think I could 
take a swarm now... There’s a set of 





filthy, neglected hives at the bottom of the 
vegetable garden. They awakened old as- 
sociations. Besides, bees are classic—the 


Georgics, you know.’ 

She as sked, with the polite air of one t talking 
to a child, ‘““Any more compartments? 

Ever urbane in his relations with her, he 
made smiling re 2ply. “T think those are e nough 
for the present. 

Evelina figuratively threw up her hands, 
disclaiming moral responsibility for a The- 
ophilus who was already suffering deterioration 
from unearned wealth. 

The late summer, however, found Theophilus 
a placid student of international politics and 
the Elizabethan drama, and a bee-keeper both 
contemplative and practical. Evelina suffered 
the great and (thanks to Mrs. Garraway) un- 
worrying house with unruffled equanimity. To 
a pair more emotionally united, there might 
have been perceived the fatal divergence of 
their lives. The truth is, perhaps, that as they 
had started, so did they continue to run, on 
parallel lines, not to meet in love or hatred 
until the infinity of existence, which is the 
Never-Never in the finite span of human 
lives. 

For Theophilus these were idyllic days. 
their hives the bees stored their honey; in his 
library he stored his learning. He had dreams 
of forging a weapon out of this half-forgotten 
intellectual material of the past, wherewith to 
mold the unwelded condition of modern po- 
litical affairs. In spite of a worrying confusion 
of thought, he was a modestly happy man. 

In the autumn there came a sudden General 
Election. He forgot bees and dramatists and 
philosophers and worked whole-heartedly at 
Maresfield for Evelina. The cheery John 
Roberts came from Greenwich and harangued 
the electorate like a fat Demosthenes. The- 
ophilus had never liked John Roberts, whose 
unctuosity was antipathetic to his essential 
dryness. Evelina, carried away by excitement 
to the inversion of previous réles, proclaimed 
him her right-hand man. Theophilus, for the 
sake of the good cause, suffered him gladly. 
Triumph crowned their struggle. She got in 
by asound majority. He was immensely proud 
of his Evelina, and when, after the declaration 
of the poll, they stood on the balcony of the 
Town Hall, he kissed her amid wild public 
enthusiasm, 

In order to attend conscientiously to her 
parliamentary duties, Evelina found a con- 
venient service flat in Westminster and spent 
her week-ends at The Grange. 

Everybody was happy. But behind the 
sober content of Theophilus lurked the igno- 
miniously-clad figure of Luke Wavering, count- 
ing in his prison the slow and awful days. 


In 


CHAPTER VU 


F LUKE’S prison sufferings no one knew, 
not even Daphne, although she lay awake 
many an hour in a cold horror of conjecture. 
“Think of me,”’ he wrote, “tas stranded at a 
hot too comfortless North Pole, with a curi- 


of Theophilus 


ously efficient postal service at my command.’ 

Not only did he prohibit such visits as we re 
permissible, but he ordained an attitude 
mind. Fate had set him in remote regions ‘es 
accessible to his friends, but he would return 
thence in due time and take his place in the 
world again. Explorers’ wives and daughters 
must cultivate the brave patience to endure the 
period of separation. His wonderful Daphne's 
power of endurance he took for granted. Hers 
was the stuff that not dreams but realities were 
made of. 


HE news of ~ disposition of the Wavering 

fortune he had accepted gallantly. It was 
obvious to any one bowingly acquainted with 
human nature that the old Victorian lady 
could not have acted against her traditions. 
Sooner Theophilus, however, than Evelina. 
Theophilus might be an uninteresting weed, 
but he was harmlessly human, whereas Eve- 
lina was but a fungus on the body politic. 

“My dear,” he wrote, with regard to this 
pronouncement, “don’t think the North Pole 
is freezing my milk of human kindness, but I 
never could abide the imperturbable ego of our 
cous in Evelina.’ 

“It would be folly,” so ran another letter, 
“for you to forego your inheritance. Even five 
hundred a year means edible food, clean under- 
wear, and a warm bath Have no fear 
of the future. When I return, I'll re-establish 
our fortune, and all will be well.” 

Certainly he was as gallant a convict as ever 
languished in His Majesty’s prisons. Unless it 
were a reference to a book he had read, or a 
talk with chaplain or doctor on outside affairs, 
he gave no hint of his daily life, made no sug- 
gestion of complaint or claim for pity. In the 
splendid courage of Daphne lay his confidence 
in the present and his hope for the future. 

So Daphne went about the world more de 
fiant than ever. Never had woman been so 
gloriously parented. As often as prison regu- 
lations allowed, she wrote him reams concern 
ing herself and the great ambient world, ac- 
cepting proudly his North Pole convention. 
Her picturings of the conditions under which 
he existed, she kept locked in her young brain. 

Her stay with Mona Daventry lasted but a 
week or so. To be a drag on the wheels of 
Mona’s social chariot was unthinkable. She 
shared (to their common advantage) the West 
Kensington flat of one, Ellen Pennycuick, an 
adoring school friend with whom she had main- 
tained affectionate relations, and who now was 
earning a comfortable living as a designer in 
a firm of art decorators in Maddox Street. 
Thither now and then came Theophilus, and 
thence daily she sallied to conquer the world. 
She found the world a peculiarly obdurate 
enemy. She stormed its strongholds in vain 
until she began to lose heart. What chance 
had an amateur short-hand typist against a 
horde of professional young women highly 
certificated? She came to the conclusion that 
London was the world’s most grim and im- 
pregnable citadel. 

She claimed work—work that would occupy 
her eager mind and also allow her to put aside 
her inherited income against the reappearance 
of Luke, for in spite of her blind faith in his 
eventual rehabilitation, her common sense told 
her that he would issue penniless from his 
prison. Pride forbade besieging the offices of 
his city friends. Elsewhere she became con 
scious of the handicap of her name. 

“Change it, my dear,’ Mona advised. 

Daphne would sooner see the universe 
weltering in final damnation. 

She answered all sorts of advertisements, 
and one day found herself engaged as a waitress 
in a tea-shop in Westbourne Grove. Appar- 
ently her name suggested nothing to the pro- 
prietor, who engaged her on sight—on a first 
sight of palpitating admiration. She stayed 
there some time, humorously delighted to trip 
about in natty uniform, and listen to the art 


less compliments of the young male patrons of 





Your time counts—use BRILLO. And 
be economical. Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated 
pads and polisher —costs little most con- 
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your teeth 


with the 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Three unique features dis- 
tinguish this brush from 


any brush you have ever 


used. First, its curved 
bristle surface. Second, 
its large end tuft. Third, 
its curved handle. The re- 


sult is thorough cleansing 


of every tooth surface 
every time you use the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
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the place and the equally artless but more em- 
barrassing confidences of her female colleagues. 
She had stepped into an unknown world, 
wherein all her values were deliciously mud- 
dled. She learned the difference between walk- 
ing out and keeping company, as expounded 
by the prim, and the secret amenities that were 
at the disposal of the reckless. The male, as 
cither Galahad, or Adonis, or Don Juan, seemed 
to be an obsession. 

It was not, by any means, an immoral world, 
but, to the girl trained in the lax cosmopolitan 
society of wealth, it was a stupefying world in 
which, as far as she could gather, it was a 
convention for virtuous young man and maiden 
to hug each other in the blackness of a cinema 
theatre, and to regard as improper abstract 
conversation on topics which she had dis 
cussed from girlhood. In the bypaths of 
pruderies that threaded the vast expanse of 
license she often lost her way, to her amused 
vexation. As she could not confess to the 
shadow of a boy, the tea-room looked on her 
as a beautiful freak from an alien planet. 

Her brief career at the tea-shop ended 
sudden drama. The proprietor, who had en- 
gaged her on sight, lay in wait for her in a 
passage between kitchen and shop and tried 
to kiss her; whereupon Daphne administered 


| such physical chastisement as lay in her power, 


| his dryness. 


and walked out of the place never to return. 


EFORE Mona and Theophilus she made 
great play with this adventure. She taunted 
him with lack of courage in refraining from 
visiting her in the shop and consuming buns 
under her auspices. She could have proclaimed 


him her young man and saved herself from 
humiliation. It was about this time that, losing 


temper with him, she taunted him, also, with 
It was a chance occasion. Evelina, 
home for the week-end, had preached the won- 
der of an exhibition of the latest school of paint- 
ing—the Neo-spherists. Theophilus, later, ex- 
pressing a dim desire to see the pictures, was 
carried off by Daphne to the gallery where a 
pallid young man sat at the receipt of custom. 
They went the round of the portentous daubs. 


“Tremendously interesting,’’ said The- 
ophilus 
| “Rot,” said Daphne. ‘Take me out to 


lunch and give me something real to eat.” 

This was the beginning of the loss of temper 
aforesaid. Over the luncheon table in the 
quiet, bandless restaurant which she had or- 
dained, they discussed the pictures. 

“But you don't you don’t think for 
yourself. You just talk other people’s feelings 
and thoughts and ideas, without knowing any 
thing at all about them, and sit on them like 
a solemn old hen trying to hatch chickens out 
of hard-boiled eggs.’ 

She dashed sardines and stuffed olives and 
bits of anchovy impatiently on her plate 
‘Why can’t you be a human being and say that 
your soul revolts from folly? It’s worse than 


sat 
leel, 


folly. It’s disease aye talk to any one of 
these insects, and he'll s ‘Poor old Michel- 
ngelo! - 

‘All the same, they’re trying to express 
something. Evelina said 

“Oh, damn Evelina!’ She repe *nted at once. 
“I’m sorry; forgive me. But I’m not inter- 
ested in Evelina. I’m interested in you.” 

“Why?” asked Theophilus. 

She touched his hand. ‘‘Because you're so 
dry, and because one day I'd like to see some 


body set fire to you and make you blaze up.” 

He laughed. “Do you think I’d make a 

good blaze?” 
\ bonfire!” 

That was the last time they met for a con- 
siderable Immediately after this, 
Daphne went as companion to an old lady 
in Hampshire, a distant relation of Mona 
Daventry, even as Miss Wilkin had been com- 
panion to Miss Wavering. This lasted some 
months. Then one fine day Mona received a 
letter with the Paris postmark. 


period 





of Theophilus 


“I'm here,” wrote Daphne on paper that 
bore no address, “‘to make my way in my own 
way. That dear old idiot (so-called) aunt of 


yours has her ways which aren’t, and never can 
be, my ways. A woman’s real job is to look 
after a man, not other women. I’ve looked 
after a man all my life. I’m fitted for it. [I’m 
not fitted for reading Coventry Patmore and 
the religious papers and the leaders of the 
Times to old ladies, and registering in my 
mind the daily condition of their insides. 


_ “Mrs. Phillpotts and I parted the best of 
friends. God kiiows what tale I told her, | 
think I said that I had heard of an excellent 


position as a wife in Java, and that I must be 
on the spot in order to apply personally for 
the job ... so that’s. that Why 
didn’t I come to see you in London on my way 
through to Paris? ‘Because my nearest port 
of embarkation for France was South ampton. 
Well, I’ve only just arrived, so you can’t say 
I’ve delayed telling you all about it. I com- 
mend to you Theophilus. Sounds like a quo- 
tation from the Epistles. If you can set fire to 
him, do so. Which doesn’t sound biblical. | 
don’t know what I’m going to do. Possibly I 
may ultra-shingle my hair and buy some 
choice ready-made male suitings and hire my- 
self out as a valet to a pleasant millionaire. 

“You're the only woman I've ever loved. If 
you weren’t, I wouldn’t tell you all this. I’m 
a man’s woman and not a woman's woman. 
The greatest regret of my life is that I was too 
young for the war. I really think I should 
have come out a Dame of the British Em- 
pire Don’t think I’m suffering from 
dreadful complaints. I’m not. I’m simply 
fed up with women, women, women.” 

Thus, in this perplexing letter, did Daphne 
let herself go. She ended enigmatically. 

“T’ve no idea what I’m going to do, but of 
course I'll keep Luke informed of my move- 
ments.” 


HE letter, little by little, gained importance 

in the eyes of Mona Daventry, until it began 
to mark the disappearance of Daphne. After 
a while she summoned Theophilus and read 
him those portions that were meet for mascu- 
line consideration. 

“In cases like this,”’ said she, ‘‘there’s gen- 
erally a man fooling about somewhere in the 
background; but if there were, Daphne would 
have told me—or at least given me a hint.” 

‘There can’t be a man,” cried Theophilus 

The warmth of his declaration brought into 
bloom a budding, satirical smile on the lips of 
the lady. 

“T think you’re right, my dear Theophilus. 
It’s man in the abstract and not in the con- 
crete.” 

“I’m glad you think so,” 


said he. “It would 


give me great pain if Daphne threw herself 
away on a man unworthy of her.” 


“I’m sure it would,” said Mona. 

The days and weeks and months passed, and 
no further news came of Daphne. The bank 
manager responsible for the account into which 
the moneys due to her from the Wavering estate 
were paid, professed ignorance of her where 
abouts. He could only give assurance that she 
was alive, on the evidence of checks, cashed 
through foreign banks, coming in from time to 
time. Eventually Theophilus wrote to Luke 
in his prison. Luke replied to the effect that 
Daphne was all right and none of her friends 
need worry. : 

But Theophilus worried. Ever since the 
girl’s eager adjuration in the hall of The Grange, 
on the afternoon of the funeral, she had counted 
in his life as a something indefinable, a tiny 
flame that guided him darkling into pleasant 


places, a lambency playing over his arid wastes 
of theught. This Unknown Somethir ig, defy- 
ing his sober analysis, unique influence, 


awakened in him all kinds of emotional ex 
pressions—laughter, anger enthusiasm. When 
he parted from her, he dimly felt himself be 
on the springing point to some high endeavor 











Sonny! 


You would do the big 
things for him.... 


Will you do this little thing ? 


INCE he was a baby you've worked for 
him, spent for him—this little son of 
yours. Nothing is too big or too hard to 
do for this man you are making. 

But the little things, the everyday, simple 
things—how easy it is to lose sight of what 
they mean to your child! 

Yet some of these seemingly unimportant 
things have been found by school authorities 
to be absolutely vital, if your children are to 
grow and learn as they should. 

One thing they are pointing out today as 
having special importance is the matter of 
breakfast. They have found by actual test that 
the kind of breakfast a child eats has a direct 
bearing upon his morning's work in school. 


A proper school day breakfast 


And what kind of breakfast do they say he 
should have? In the most exhaustive study 
ever made of school children’s needs, the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American 
Medical Association report that breakfast 
should consist of fruit, hard bread, milk, cooked 
cercal 

They emphasize the necessity of a hot cereal 
for breakfast as the one great source of that 
mental and physical energy which every child 
needs for his morning’s work. 

Experiments always show the same thing. 
The child who eats a hot cereal breakfast regu- 
larly is more alert mencally and more fit phys- 
ically. The child who does not have it lacks 
the vital energy to keep up. 

So marked are these results that the Break- 
fast Rule has become one of the most important 
in the school health program. Bright posters 
display it on thousands of school room walls. 


‘*Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


For Sonny! For your little daughter! Of course 
you would do this simple thing for them! No 
mother in the world would intentionally neg- 
lect it. 

Everywhere today mothers are gladly giving 
new attention to this health rule and are seeing 
that their children go to school prepared with 
a hot cereal breakfast. 

They like to vary it, of course. But in 
thousands of homes one food is always the 
Good old Cream of Wheat! 


For 30 years Cream of Wheat has been recom- 


favorite. 


mended by physicians because it has a combi- 
nation of food values which children need. 


* 








First, it is a wonderfully rich energy food. 
You can count on it to furnish the physical and 
mental energy a child needs from breakfast 
until noon. 

Second, it is in a simple form, very easy to di- 
gest. Every grain of it is food. It contains none 
of the harsh parts of the wheat which delay 
and make digestion harder. 

Third, children love its delicious creaminess. 
And it is so easy to prepare! 

You do the big things gladly—will you do 
this simple thing for your children tomorrow 
morning? Supply the energy they need for their 
school work by giving them a steaming bowl 
of Cream of Wheat! Your grocer will send you 
a box today. 

. ’ y 7 
Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. C-8, Minneapolis, 
Minn. In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London E. C. 1 


1927, C. of W. Co 








To mothers 


We have a booklet for you which contains authoritative informa- 
tion on correct diet for children from 6 months to high school age. 
We will gladly send it free with a sample box of Cream of Wheat. 
Sign your name below and send to Dept. C-8, Cream of Wheat 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Name 
Sample (‘check if wanted 


Address 


To teachers 
To co-operate with your school health program we have had pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher a plan to interest children in eating 
a proper breakfast. Sent free to teachers or any school official. Fill 
in and mail form below to Dept. C-8, Cream of Wheat Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Name 
Grade taught 


Address 
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RADIO. CABINETS 
wih 





| “Arm Chair” Model 


| NIQUE—use it as a small 
| table, out on the floor beside 
| your favorite chair, the Atwater 
' Kent Receiver at your finger-tips. 
' Powerful amplifying horn built- 
{ in. Ample battery space. As |j/ 
| shown, without tubes and bat- | 
teries, $160. With 3 dial 5 tube | 
set, $135. i 
! 

i 

t 





Only one of seven beautiful 
Pooley Radio Cabinets, of which 
the maker of 
Radio says: 


Atwater Kent 


“The Pooley Radio Cabinet is ap- } 
| proved for Atwater Kent Radio j 
because of the design and quality of | 
Pooley cabinet work and because of +i] 
the tone qualities of the Pooley ity! 
built-in floatinghorn. Bothmeetthe | 
standards we set and maintain for j 
Atwater Kent Receivers and 
Speakers.” ‘ 


(signed) A. ATWATER KENT 


Beware of imitations- 
““Pooley”’ 


look for the name 
before you buy 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1628 Indiana Ave. Philadelphia, U. S. 
; Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 
jity in Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio Cabi 
are manufactured by Malcolm and P 

Hy Kitchener, Canada 

j Pooley Cabinet Speaker, Model 2200 

Built-in Pooley (patented) Floating 
Horn and Atwater Kent Reproduc 








- £ a o} ing Unit. Ample battery compart 
‘a _ ment Price, withour set, tubes 
and batreries, 
| $50 
SPEAKERS 
it i} 
- | 
Th {ij 
rh ‘| 
; ii 
TEN | 
Mbattal’ taiitl iwi pitts i eyhai 
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The Kin gdom 


“If I kept bees,” she had once declared, “I'd 
fit them all out with rainbow wings and oak 
a real, glorious, wonder-hive of it.’ 

Which, on sober reflection, he saw was sheer 
aerial idiocy; but it did something, he knew 
not what, to his imagination. 

They had talked once of Manon Lescaut and 
des Grieux. A week before, Mona had taken 
them to Massenet’s opera—the semi-celibate 
Theophilus, 


with his space-annihilating car, 

being led into all kinds of amazing adventures— 
and Daphne, aghast at his ignorance, had in- 
sisted on his reading the Abbé Prévost’s idyll 
before their next meeting. Meekly he had 
(To be 





of Theophilus 


obeyed, and when the discussion took place 

she had made her final pronounceme; 
“Neither Massenet nor Puccini had the re. 

motest idea of those two. They’v Written 


pretty music, and that’s all there’s to it, 
doubt even whether the good Abbé Prévog 
knew what he was writing about. On the face 
of it, it’s a drab and sordid story, but to me the 
only justification of it is that Manon is always 
darting backward and forward like 
fly across the man’s soul.” 

The phrase stuck in the head of Theophilus. 
Daphne gone, there was no dragon-tly to dart 
backward and forward across his soul. 


t dragon- 


continued ) 


Ships That Pass 


(Continucd 
one big chair, the light turned out and their 
eyes on the glimmering home of the stars, Jamie 


told her astounding things that Peter Williams 
had said. Jamie called him “the king.” He 
never spoke of him as anything else. 

“Some day they might come for him and 
give him back his throne.” 

She tried to put it tactfully, so as not to dis 
credit a dearly-loved friend. ‘You know, 
darling, how you and mother play about the 
truffles and the pig’s nose? Of 
only playing at being a king.” 

He turned his great brown eyes on her and 
said very gravely, 

“You musn’ ever tell, 
king.” 

She 
friend. 

But she sat a long while, trying to find her 
way out of this. Night shoved its dark face 
against her window. Jamie asleep, and the 
glitter gone from the palace walls, and the 
heart from her body 


course, he’s 


Mother, but he is a 


could not shatter his faith in his 


She believed she understood about Peter 
Williams. He had been an actor, possibly a 
great one. He had the trained and pleasing 


enunciation, the grace of movement, of those 
older artists. In younger days he had played 
the réles of kings, and now—aided, perhaps, 
by Jamie’s ardent admiration—he believed 
himself in the part. He was mad. That was 
why Andrew watched so closely, uneasy about 
leaving him, hurrying home in a little breath- 
less trot. It was not safe to leave Jamie with 
him. What should she do—separate them and 
break the hearts of both? It was evident that 
Peter Williams’ world hung on Jamie even 
more than Jamie’s world hung on Peter 
Williams. 

It was 
guided, 
She 


so hard to decide, alone and un- 
the fearful right and wrong of things. 
remembered back—another Jamie—the 
hair, the same eyes, the same singing 
but six feet tall! He and she, and this 
marvelous life in their keeping. Ah, the 


same 
spirit, 
uny, 


brief, bright years! She took her head in her 
hands. 
NDREW was away at longer and longer 
intervals. Marcia understood at last that 
he was earning the living; that Peter Williams 
did not know this. He was strangely unaware 
of money, leaving their finances entirely to 
(Andrew 
When Andrew returned, his arms full of little 
sacks, there was a sort of triumph in the 
hush of his hurrying feet, as if once more 
e had snatched a day’s saving sustenance. 
Ile arrived out of breath, like one who runs 
through the streets harried by anxiety. His 


eyes, lighting on. his master, were instantly so 
relieved that they seemed to purr. In almost 
time the contents of the little sacks ap 
peared on a tempting tray, Andrew bowing 
and smiling as if he had been there all the time. 
rhe older man accepted his homage, this dainty 
fare, without question. 

Marcia slipped things into their kitchenette 


no 


from page 8r 
when she could, or stopped the hurrying 
Andrew. 
“Here’s chicken soup. Mr. Williams will 
like it.”’ 


Just at first he seemed on the point of re. 
fusing. He drew himself up pridefully. But 
even while his back was being prideful, his 
eyes’ eagerness leaped ahead to handing this 
to his master. His voice accepted the gift that 
his hands would have refused. 


Ah . . . thanks!’ Only the two 
words. 

He snatched it gratefully. Now it was on 
the small, silver tray, Andrew bowing and 
beaming. 


Marcia wondered if he himself ate enough 
to keep soul and body together. He lived in 
that perpetual little trot. His hours away 
must not be so long that Peter Williams would 
suspect anything, yet he must earn their 


living 
A? RIL came first to the air, before there 
were visible signs. Little wandering 


avenues of scent or sound or sunbeam that 
caught one unaware—that struck across the 
senses—and clutched the heart. That toss of 
swift emotion—that drift of broken dreams! 
The bright, amazing bravery of violets by a 
city curb. A bough of transient beauty bloom- 
ing against a wind-seared wall. 

Peter Williams no longer left his pillows 
There were no more walks in the sunshine 
But sunshine came into his room and perched 
on the shaky chair and hooked its 
shoes over a rung. 

Marcia, trying to understand the intricacies 
of her son’s mind, wondered if Jamie knew 
that he kept alive, by that eager flame of be 
lief in his brown eyes, the puppets of an old 
man’s past. Or was Jamie throwing his childish 
faith against some hovering, impending doom 

keeping it at bay—thrusting it back day 
after day by an unswerving trust in his old 
friend? Or did Jamie believe? There was no 
way finding out. To put him under the 
scrutiny of cold analysis was like trying to 
discover the shape and the color of a soul 

This afternoon Peter Williams was particu 


voose bill 


of 


larly talkative. His voice rang out strong and 
earnest and vibrant with feeling. She could 
fancy him sitting up in bed, gesturing. How 
he could talk! Marcia’s sketches of ladies 
underwear appeared remote and of another 
world. The story beyond the partition took 
on the breath of life. 

He was repeating something he had read or 


heard or acted—a wonderfully graphi 
of a king’s las st days in his palace; the gath 
of war clouds; the whisper of treacher) faith- 
ful, trusted friends that turned traitor in the 
crucial hour; the flight in the night. Exile and 
wandering. He spoke so convincingly and with 


picture 
ithering 


such insight that Marcia’s drawings lay for 
gotten, and she sat, the tears streaming down 
her face 

“What a great actor he must have been in 
his time!” she thought. “I must try to find 
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ORANGE JELL-O 
garnished 
with whipped cream 
and fresh fruit 


Avoid desserts 
Hon olf. O never does 
) 


’ 
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AMERICA'S MOST FAMOUS DESSERT 


It's a brave woman who can look 
her family in the eye and say: *‘There 
isn't any dessert!"’ . . . She may have 
the best motive in the world—she 
may feel sure that everybody has al- 
ready had too much to eat—she may 
be trying to protect digestions and 
prevent disaster—but she's unpopular, 
and she knows it! Families want 
desserts. 

Really, no luncheon or dinner seems 
entirely satisfying without that final 
bit of deliciousness . . . So a great 
Many women have learned to say, 
often, “Jell-O for dessert!’ Jell-O is 
as tempting as possible—but it differs 
from many other desserts because it re- 
quires very little digestive effort. Care- 
ful mothers know that it is quite safe 


to give Jell-O to children, even after 
a substantial meal. 


And Jell-O possesses food value un- 
usual in a dessert. Nutrition experts, 
after a long series of experiments, have 
recently stated that this type of food 
supplies an important body-building 
element, directly influencing growth 
and strength. For this reason, also, 
many mothers serve Jell-O frequently. 


Jell-O can be used in ever so many 
other dishes besides desserts. Fruit 
cocktails; salads; meat and fish dishes 
—all easy to prepare, wholesome and 
economical. Why not send for the new 
recipe booklet? Just mail the coupon 
. .. Of course your grocer sells Jell-O 
five pure fruit flavors and chocolate. 


The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., Division 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Postum Cereal, 





Tnstant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate and Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
———— 

a. 
Tue Ject-O Co., Inc yeuke 

Le Roy, New York ae a 
Please send me, free, 
the new recipe book- 
let—containing doz- , ‘ 
ens of delicious Jell-O * 
recipes. 
Namie .......... 
Street ...... 
City State 
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MIAMI BILTMORE 
Every bath means Cannon Towels 
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Way does a family that can afford 
a private yacht, the most expen- 
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CANNON 


TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 
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And in homes where men whistle 
merry tunes or sing cheerily in the 


sive motor-cars, a villa near the Riviera, invariably morning shower, their wives keep the bathroom full 


make headquarters at a certain hotel? Because the 
hotel of their choice offers, as the Miami Biltmore at 


Coral Gables does to pleasure-seekers in 
our tropics, everything they can ask in ser- 
vice, comfort and beautiful surroundings. 

For efficient housekeeping on a huge 
scale and to please guests who expect 
perfection in every detail, the Miami 
Biltmore uses Cannon towels. So do 
most of the famous hotels you may men- 
tion. Experience has taught that Can- 
nor towels give the utmost satisfaction. 
Great mills, the largest towel mills in the 
world, make possible great values for the 
purchaser. Cannon towels mean more 
towel for the money every time. 
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The “Blowing Whale” turkish 
towel 


of capable towels. Wise wives all over the United 
States provide Cannon towels, for they mean econ- 


omy, luxury, comfort, good looks, long 
service in spite of continual laundering. 
All the good housekeeper asks of towels! 

Ask for Cannon towels by name in 
your favorite department store. You 
can well afford all you want. Every- 
thing from small huck hand towels to 
big heavy turkish towels, with whales 
and dolphins sporting over them. Prices, 
25c to $2.50 each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York. 

Boil Cannon towels if you wish. All 
colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are 
guaranteed absolutely fast. 
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Tomorrow I will. I should 


ho he is. 
lay this long ago. The Actors’ Guild 
would care for him. No doubt he was living 
incognito, preferring that the world should re- 
member him in his glory.” 
She wiped away her tears and thought of 


Was he sobbing himself sick in the 
gloom of that room? She must not let him 
listen to such harrowing tales. ; She rose 
quickly to call him, but Peter Williams spoke 
again. Now he was in the story. 

“Do they know that their king is lying ill 
tonight?”’ ; : 

Jamie’s answer came clear and firm. a es, 
Your Highness. They are stan’ing in the 
streets below—hun’reds and thousan’s.” 

Her little prince! She had cried, but Jamie 
had not. He was a soldier, and soldiers did uot 
cry. Peter Williams had taught him that. 
And much, much more. 

“Go to the window and tell me what you 
se. Are they looking this way?” 

“Your Highness, yes. They have their hats 
of, and their faces are lifted to this window, 
and they are stan’ing very still. Just looking 


amie. 


up. 

The old man’s voice was choked with 
emotion. ‘‘My people! My beloved country! 
Tell them open the window so they can 
hear tell them I understood. I have 
not blamed them. To a king must fall the 
fortunes of war. I have accepted this. But 
tell my people I have never doubted them .. . 
their loyalty.” 

And Jamie’s clear, childish voice shouted 
this against the roar of the elevated, and the 
yells of venders in the narrow streets ; 
against the grim, straight walls of the tenement 
next door. 

“I tol’ them, and they are cheering. 
you hear?” 

ae 
.. + hear them 


Can 


hear their king can 


LONG after Marcia had put her little son to 
bed, she sat troubled and waiting. Peter 
Williams lay ill, and Andrew had not come 
home. Occasionally the wandering voice 
called sharply, “‘André,’’ or muttered, or gave 
an order in a foreign tongue. Why didn’t 
Andrew come? He had never been so late. 
Perhaps an accident in the crowded streets . 

Marcia could stand it no longer. Heating a 
bowl of canned soup, she ent out and tapped 
on his door. There was no response. She 
turned the knob and went in. 

A dim light burned behind an improvised 
shade. The window was open, and clear, fresh 
air swept through. Jamie, no doubt, had done 
this so that the king, lying helpless and alone, 
could hear the shouts of his people in the 
Streets. Peter Williams was asleep. She 
thought it best not to disturb him, and put 
the bowl on the table, covering it. 

She had turned back toward the door when 
he sat bolt upright. His eyes looked into hers 
but through and beyond her. He lifted a hand 
attentively caught what he waited for 

said in a calm, authoritative voice: 

“Tam ready. Let us pass forward.” 

His voice, his lifted hand, that light in his 
eyes, and the world of fancy in which he lived 
—all of it descended upon Marcia like a spell 
and enveloped her. She was conscious again 
of the wind swooping down from some vast, 
mountainous height, and she saw dim forms 
and shadows blowing in from the night. There 
were banners and plumes and helmets—a regal 
and astounding assemblage. They paused by 
his bed and received him back into his own. 
And moved smoothly out. . . . 

Marcia found herself gripping the back of 
the chair. It had been, of course, the flapping 
of the mildewed curtains in the half-darkness. 
Just as the spirit of a person can shine through 


Ships That Pass 


his features and become visible, so—for a 
moment—the spirit of this room had grown 
visible to her. 

She went hurriedly to the bedside. Peter 
Williams had fallen back, his face serene and 
at peace. 

There was a flurry of sound in the hall, and 
the door was flung wide. Andrew, alarm 
written on every line of his tragic face, almost 
fell into the room. He swam in her gaze, but 
she controlled her voice. 

‘““Your master has just . . . passed on.” 

A moment of stricken grief. Then he 
seemed to fold up very gently. He went 
down, the top of his head touching the floor. 
Fingers groped and caught the corner of the 
sheet, and carried it to his lips. About him, on 


| 
| 


the floor, were scattered the little saving | 


sacks ... 


E WOULD not let her help. He seemed 
anxious to be rid of her. Bowing and 
waving her away, repeating again and again, 

“IT know. I know.” 

Meaning, she supposed, that he knew what 
must be done, and wanted to be left alone 
with it. 

Marcia went back to her room. 
Jamie. He is too young for grief. 
I'll take him away for the day. 
see or hear anything.” 

But she was spared this necessity. Between 
midnight and dawn, in the sleeping stillness of 
the house, she caught the sound of hushed and 
marching feet, as of men who carry a heavy 
burden. He had been spirited away. By 
friends or enemies? But surely they were 
friends. Andrew would not have notified foes. 
She lay until dawn, finding comfort in this 
Who had they been? Life ships that 


“T won't tell 
Tomorrow 
He mustn't 


pass. Your life and mine. A door between 
and all the secrets of the universe 
between. 


At daylight she awakened Jamie to see the 
sunrise, and they hurried into gala attire, flung 
the ladies’ underwear sketches to the breeze, 
and were off for a holiday. She had found, 
after all, that this was necessary, if not for 
Jamie, for herself. 


HAT night, as soon as they were home 

Jamie flew to tell his friend of his great 
day. Marcia stood with a hand to her throat, 
hearing him open a door on a darkened and 
vacant room. She knew now that she should 
have prepared Jamie. This would be a greater 
shock : 

He was tearing back 
the door a glorified and radiant Jamie 

“Te’s gone!’ His little face was sufiused 
with a happiness for his friend that left no 
room for any personal feelings of loneliness on 
Jamie’s part. ‘Oh, I’m glad! He was waiting, 
Mother. He b’lieved they’d come. I’m sorry 
I couldn’t tell him good-by,”—in spite of him- 
self, the little chin quivered—‘“‘but just to think! 
He’s gone back to his kingdom. He tol’ me 
they might come for him any time.” 


flinging wide 


She remembered the phantom company, the 


plumes and royal banners that had blown 
a moment in the winds while a soul 
passing. 

She said, ““They came . last night.” 

AMIE had believed implicitly in the old 

king’s story, and believing it had created it 

lifting to life out of Peter Williams’ 
past. or out of his fancy (who could tell?), a 
royal convoy for the last dark journey. 

We live in two worlds, and who shall say 
which is the lesser? These walls are temporary 
and destructible, but faith, vision, dreams 
are they not the key to a kingdom whose sub 
stance is shadow but whose dominion is the 
reach of the farthest star? 


For February we have a new story by Mariel Brady—a story that 
will delight every child-lover—for in it Genevieve Gertrude appears 


in a new role. 


It is called “‘Georgia Washington.” 


Watch for it! 
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It’s Easy—this new 
at-home way! 


We offer you a splendid chance to enter 
the fascinating field of Interior Decoration 
\ remarkably easy, professional method has 
been perfected by New York decorators, 
whereby you can now learn the principles 
and practical application of Interior Decor- 
ator right in your own home—in your spare 
time. 

No previous training is necessary. In 
a surprisingly short time you will be quali- 
fied to create a distinctive home, to start a 
profitable business from your own home, or 
to open up an attractive studio or shop. 
Graduates of our school are equipped to 
establish their own business, devoting 
either full or part time to them—or to take 
a salaried position doing things that are 
fascinatingly pleasant. Others have done 
it. The same opportunity is offered to you 

Take advantage of this pleasant, easy way to learn 
a fascinating profession The thorough, practical 
training you receive from this Course gives you the 
concentrated results of years of experience in a few 
short months. Every bit of your work receives the 


personal supervision of prominent New York Deco- 
rators 


Send for FREE BOOK 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

Send now for our Free 40- 
Page Illustrated Book deserib- 
ing the splendid financial and 
cultural rewards Interior Dec- 
orating offers This book 
thoroughly explains our prac- 
tical Course—what it has 
already done for scores of grad 
uates—and the opportunity 
it gives you. Clip and mail 
the coupon or write at once 
to National School of Interior 
Decoration, Dept. 31, 2 West 
47th Street, New York City 





National School of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 31, 2 West 47th St., 
New York City. 


You may send me, FREE and without obligation, a 
copy of the new book “Interior Decorating for Profit."* 


Name 
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When the Maisonette sales- 
woman first shows you one of 
these smart frocks and asks you 
to guess the price, you'll miss 
it “by a mile.” 

No wonder! They’re so chic 
in design, so carefully made, so 
attractive in pattern that you’d 
naturally think they cost much 
more than they do. 

The secret’s in the economical 
way they’re sold. 

Welcome the Maisonette Sales- 
She 
brings you style, quality and 


woman when she calls. 


service at a saving. 


NETTE 
FROCK 


Shown only by cultured saleswomen 
in the privacy of your home 


For booklet and details of this 
shopping service, 


unique 
write your name and 


address in the margin, tear off and mail. 
Inguiries welcomed from women of refines 
ment who would be interested in acting 
as our lucal representatives. Address 
Maisonette Frocks, Anderson, Indiana. 
The Ward-Stilson Company + Matkers 
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When Is Always? 


(Continued from page 70) 


was the bench where he had thrown his jacket. 
He had darted out of the glare of arc-lights to 
that corner, in order that he might watch 
what would follow. When the policeman had 
picked up the jacket and read the note, he 
had made off up that side-street. A strange, 
forlorn creature! Understanding him as I 
did, my only wonder was that he hadn’t been 
more thorough. Had it been courage or 
cowardice that prevented? 

I found myself climbing the stone staircase 
that I had labored up so often. At each land- 
ing I paused to scan the names of the tenants. 
Fully half of them were new since my time; 
probably the war was responsible. Outside 
the door which had been mine, I halted, stoop- 
ing to read the pasteboard card beneath the 
bell. Strangers had supplanted me. I rang 
and, while I waited, invented my simple 
strategy. 

The door was opened by a girl with a 
fine sword-like grace, no older than Fay. 

“Does Mr. Powell still live here?” 

When I was told that he hadn’t lived there 
for a long while, I explained my errand. 

“Before settling in Canada, I used to visit 
I thought I'd seize this last 
chance—” 

“You’re on leave from the front?” 

“No. Going for the first time.” 

A gentle look came into her eyes. “My 
husband was in the artillery. Since Mr. 
Powell was your friend,won’t you come inside?” 
And, as I entered, “It’s just as he left it.” 


HE same Normandy furniture was in the 

hall; even the same rug, worn a little 
shabbier. 

At sound of our entrance a young man laid 
aside his paper. A rug was spread across his 
knees. He made no attempt to rise. Then I 
realized the reason. 

She crossed the room, patting his arm 
affectionately. 

“Jim, old boy, this is a friend of Mr. Powell. 
He wants to know where he can find him. 
I’m leaving you together. You tell him.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t offer you my chair,’’ he 
smiled. “I’ve lost the use of my legs. Pull 
up another beside me. This friend of yours 
was too ambitious—worked himself to death. 
On top of that he had financial troubles. To 
cut a long story short, just as his chance had 
come, he committed suicide.” 

Having looked adequately shocked, I in- 
quired, ““How do you mean—just as his chance 


| had come?” 


“The war, of course. It broke out a few 
days after his death. I had the story from his 
wife. We took the flat over from her. Got it 
cheap, in fact, because—well, an affair of that 
sort didn’t enhance its value.” 

I changed the subject. In this room which 
had known her presence, we began to talk 
of Fay. Little by little, in my anxiety to 
extract information, curiosity got the better of 
discretion. Had the news of her husband’s 
suicide crushed her? Not so that you’d 
notice; she wasn’t the sort to fly the white 
flag. Had he heard whether she’d remarried? 
He hadn’t. Where was she now? 

He glanced at me shrewdly. “You’re more 





| interested in her than in her husband. Were 


you always?” 

“There was a time when I hoped to be 
engaged to her.” 

“That makes a difference—gives you a sort 
of claim. She returned to America, though 
whether for a trip or to settle, I have no 
knowledge.”’ 

For the second time that day I took a chance 
of discovery by visiting my boyhood home. 
Having rung the bell, to my relief I was ad- 
mitted as a stranger. 

Voices in the hall. The front door banged. 
I remembered the ritual—I was the next 
patient. A youngish manentered—the one I had 
already seen at the consulting-room window. 


“What can I do for you? 
fessional?” 

I took his meaning; that being an officer it 
was my duty to report to the M. O. of my unit 
for medical treatment. 5 

“It’s nothing professional.” 

“Then what is it? Won’t you be seated” 

“I really haven’t the time. I suppose | 
oughtn’t to have troubled you. Dr. Powel 
used to be a friend of my father. Since | 
happened to be passing, I called to inquire 
if he was well.” 

“He was, the last I heard of him.” 

“If I’m not too intrusive, what was the 
last you heard of him?” 

“‘He’s at the front in the medical service, ] 
suppose you knew that?” 

“It’s all news to me.” 

“Why, yes. In spite of his age, nothing 
could stop him. Every time he was turned 
down, he renewed his application. At last 
they took him. He’s a regular fire-eater, No 
hospitals for him; he’s with the field-dressing 
stations. I was crocked in a field-dressing 
station in 1915, so I know the hardships, If 
you ask my opinion, he’s happier than he's 
ever been. Till the war broke, he was a 
disappointed man.” 

“Every one thought him successful.” 

“Professionally, yes. I’m referring to his 
domestic affairs—first his wife, then his son, 
His son, you know committed suicide—some. 
thing to do with an unhappy marriage.” 

“T heard that it had to do with financial 
losses.” 

“It may have. Anyway, for years the son 
and father hadn’t been on speaking terms. So 
when the war came, the old doctor seized it as 
a heaven-sent opportunity to retrieve his 
failure—at least, that’s what he said. Rather 
quixotic, wasn’t it, for a man who’s at the 
top of his profession?” 

“Depends on how one estimates failure.” | 
offered him my hand, “Thank you for having 
satisfied my curiosity.” 

But as I went down the steps it was witha 
new lucidity. I had the feeling that I was 
being molded; that the hand of destiny was 
working. What my father could endure, I 
could stand. He was no longer a weakling from 
whom I had inherited frustration. The terror 
that failure was in my blood, as an inescapable 
propensity, was forever ended. 


Nothing Pro 


4 


I WALKED the golden streets with recovered 

boldness. London was no longer a cemetery 
of buried memories, but a drama in the acting 
On this August evening, the hour being six 
o’clock, while guns were beating a tattoo of 
death in France, London smiled a quiet 
challenge, “Living as usual.” 

I had reached the island in the middle of 
Piccadilly Circus, when the unnaturalness of 
my loneliness fully dawned on me. One more 
night of laughter—then, for aught I knew, 
the grimness of eternity. What wrong would | 
be doing Fay by being human with a fellow 
scapegoat? Fumbling in my tunic pocket, | 
found the card that had been given me by the 
blur of muslin. Besides her name, it bore no 
address—only the telephone number which 
she had penciled. 

Diving through the traffic, I entered a booth 
at the Trocadero; asked for the number and 
waited in suspense. 

“Yes,” in a piping voice. 
Dollery.” 

“I’m on leave,” I informed her nervously. 
“My last. So I took the liberty of calling 
you.” 


“This is Mrs. 


A giggle of suppressed amusement. Then, 
“Who are you?” 

“The officer on whom you took pit) 

A pause, which seemed to indicate that last 


night required an effort of memory. 
“What do you want?” 
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‘ WN THIS beautiful Kroehler Davenport Bed, doweled, glued and corner-blocked—not soft natented, resilient, soft-vielding coil springs, 
. . P . : } 
JL with matching chairs—vou have the newest wood, merely nailed. thickly padded with clean white felted cotton 
style. There is a graceful charm about it that In this sturdy frame there will be no loosened In the davenport bed, the folding bed frame 
gives no impression of its double purpose. joints—no spreading, warping or buckling. It is all-steel, fitted with a sagless cable fabric and 
By dav vou have a luxurious davenport suite retains permanently the beautiful lines. helical springs 
—of which any home would be proud. The resilient, non-sagging seat springs are Easy payments if desired 
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with d restful springs, a thick, downy hardwood frame. A marked improvement coverings of silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 
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; he seh Say tote ony = over old stvle webbing Chase velmo, Baker velours, jacquard velours, 
movable mattress and trim bedclothes. . 


Filling is of germ-cured flax fiber, best moss 
and felted cotton. Seat cushions are filled with 


linen frieze and moquette, leather or Chase 
leather-wove. Our illustrated book,’ ‘Enjoyable 


HIDDEN QUALITIES Living Rooms,"’ and nearest dealer's name, 
that insure lasting comfort and beauty — will be sent upon request. 
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Like all Kroehler Living Room Furniture, 
the famous Kroehler Davenport Bed is scéenté- 
, 
fically butit around wonderful inside quality. 


A “‘Krochler-made”’’ frame is of selected, 
kiln-dried hardwood, powerfully braced, 





Stratford, Ontario 
Fa@ories at: Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, IL; 
Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Dallas, 
Texas; Los Angeles, Calif; San Francisco, 
Calif. Canadian Factory: Strattord, Ontario. 
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Save 
“Fuel! 


Speed up steam 
heat and secure 
continuous heating 
comfort 


VEN a beautiful house is not a home 

unless it is adequately and economi- 
cally heated.With HoffmanNo.2 Vacuum 
Valves you can have just the right tem- 
perature of radiator heat to meet outside 
weather conditions. You can have this 
comfortable heating and save money at 
the same time. 

Hoffman Vacuum Valves make a re- 
markable improvement on any one-pipe 
steam system because they keep out The 
Heat Thief—AIR. This means quicker 
heat in radiators. And they will hold their 
heat much longer after fires are banked. 

Furthermore, these advantages can be 
secured at a saving of one-third of your 
previous fire costs. 

The coupon below will bring you an 
intensely interesting book explaining in 
simple words why 
Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves produce 
such an increase in 
your heating com- 
fort and at the 
same time, save so No. / 


much fuel. 


an , 
Test one Valve 2 
EVEN a single valve on 
your worst radiator in- 
dicates how greatan im- 
provement a complete 
equipment would be. 
You can obtain Hoff- 
man Vacuum Valves at 
your neighborhood 
heating and plumbing 
shop. 
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HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, IN« 
Dept. K9, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 


The house I occupy has steam heat. 
the booklet, ** 
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When Is 


Till that moment I hadn’t known. 


My wits 
“I hoped you would dine 
If you felt like it, we might do a 


worked rapidly. 
with me. 
theater.” 

“Where are you now?” 

“The Trocadero.” 

“T’ll meet you at the entrance in half an 
hour.” 

Fully an hour had elapsed when I saw her 
alighting. Convinced that she could not afford 
such extravagance, I hurried to her side and 
paid the driver. Then, in my embarrassment, 
I turned to take stock of her. 

She was even smaller than I had imagined— 
a flaxen-haired doll with the wide eyes and 
mobile lips of a child. Whatever had hap- 
pened to her had left no marks of tragedy. Her 
cheeks were soft and glowing—almost infantile. 
Her coloring was neat beyond anything that 
could be expected of nature, yet, so far as I 
could discern, it was nature’s own handiwork. 
Her head might have been an inspiration for 
one of Fra Angelico’s cherubim, so devoid was 
it of any hint of sex. Yet for all her spirituality 
she was clad with a gay worldliness. As Fay’s 
husband, I had had plentiful opportunities 
for forming opinions as to what was correct 
in style. Diana Dollery shared Fay’s infallible 
instinct; if less expensive, she was no less 
immaculate. I took her in at a glance—neat 
shoes, trim ankles, flashing teeth, well- 
groomed head—estimating her as only a mar- 
ried man can estimate a woman; pulling her 
apart, as it were, before I permitted myself 
to be impressed by the general effect. She 
was all in white, a white cloth cape of military 
cut flung across her shoulders, a white cloth 
gown trimmed with silver buttons, her hair 
gle aming like precious metal and perched upon 
it a boat-shaped cap in imitation of a poilu’s. 
I: vidently her fortunes were not at so low an 
ebb as she had given me reason to conjecture. 
Such spotlessness was not to be earned in a 
munition factory. 

Side by side we entered and found the table 
by the wall which I had reserved. The or 
chestra was clashing, “When You're All 
Dressed Up And No Place To Go.” 


‘That’s how you were feeling,” 





she glanced 


at me. “I broke an engagement to come to 
you.” 
“Very gracious of you,’”’ I murmured, “I 


believe you’re always gracious.” 

\s she pulled off her gloves, her lips twitched 
humorously. “The person with whom I broke 
the engagement didn’t think so.” 


HEN she threw back her cape, giving me a 

fresh glimpse of her tininess. She might have 
been my niece and I her uncle—in fact, that 
would be the safest attitude to strike. Mean- 
while my eyes were roving, taking in the 
crowded hall of gold and many mirrors. Save 
the waiters, scarcely a male civilian was in 
ight. It was a sea of khaki and feminine 
toilettes. 

\cross the table a 
mine. 


childish hand touched 
“I do so want you to be happy.” 

She stated reasons for happiness. It didn’t 

ollow that because you went to the front, you 
vot killed. She knew men who'd lasted from 
the start and hadn’t received a scratch. Within 
ix months I’d be on leave again, and if I chose, 
she'd promise to dine with me. That would be 
something to look forward to. If I were 
ounded, she'd visit me in hospital. 

“Tm appropriating you, rather,” she 


apologized. 
‘I like to be appropriated,’ I met her 
honest eves. 


She prattled on—and pratiled is the exact 
With gay artlessness she let me see that 
she was enjoying herself and that, as far as she 
was concerned, she had nothing of which to 
be ashamed. 

“Funny, isn’t it?’”’ She leaned toward me. 
“If I hadn't spoken to you first, you wouldn't 
have noticed me.” 

“It was very friendly of you. 

‘And why shouldn’t I be 


word. 


friendly when 


Always? 


you’ve come across the ocean to fight for me?” 

So that was why we were here together 
hero-worship on her part, love of life on mine! 

“Did you think it very bold of me?’ She 
looked away shyly. 

“Generous. You can’t guess how solitary | 
was.”’ I forgot to be embarrassed. ‘ 

“What am I to call you?” 

“Why not Mrs. Dollery?” 

“That’s ridiculous.” 

“Then call me Di. 

* hesitated. 
me Timmy. 

“Timothy Powell.” 

So for the rest of the evening we became 
Timothy and Di. It was good to be young 
again, especially since it seemed likely that 
this was for the last time. Her instant trust in 
me was healing. There she sat, smiling, nod- 
ding her golden head, making quaint re — 
and sympathizing. Above everything I was 
grateful to her that she asked no questions. 
She accepted me, believing the best as women 
so rarely do. She was perfectly contented to 
know nothing save my present. Before we 
parted I must do something for her—some 
thing which would give her the chance of hap 
piness which to me was denied. 

A theater was proposed. She chose “Ro 
mance,” in which Doris Keane was playing 
During the acts I watched her—her piquant 
face eager as a school-girl’s. She sat awed and 
spellbound, as if everything happening on the 
stage were actual. 


What shall I call you?” 
I didn’t want to hear her call 


URING the final act of “Romance,” which 

I was scarcely noticing, the Italian adven- 
turess pleads with her lover. The words she ad- 
dresses to him, so far as I can remember, are 
“Meester Deek, don’t make me do what all 
the others made me do before you.”’ I felt my 
hand caught by the girl at my side. When 
the lights went up, her eyes were swollen. 

“I’m a fool,” she whispered. “You’d better 
leave me. I’m only attracting attention.” 

“But it wasn’t real,” I tried to comfort her. 
“It happens every night.” 

“I know it does.” She pressed her handker 
chief to her lips. ‘‘That’s the worst of it. 

We were among the last to leave the theater. 
I picked up my knapsack which I had trailed 
all day. It occurred to me that in my mental 
excitement I had taken no precautions to 
secure a bed. When we gained the darkened 
street, black as a tunnel, I propounded to her 
my arrangements. 

“T'll see you home,’ 
for a hotel.” 

By good luck we hailed a taxi. 

“Where shall I tell him?” 

“To Murray's.” 

“But what is Murray's?” 

“A dancing-club. I have to leave a message.” 

I stuck my head out of the window. We 
moved off. The driver had found the address 
sufficient. 

The gloom inside the taxi was impenetrable. 
Street-lamps were quenched. Such traflic as 
passed us, traveled without lights. 

“I’m sorry.”’ She rustled like a mouse. “I'd 
intended to make you so happy.” 

I guessed rather than saw that a powder 
puff was being applied. 

“But you have made me happy. 
one who should apologize for taking y 
play that made you cry.” 

“T asked you to take me ”’ 

\ slim arm, firm as porcelain, slipped into 
mine. 

In the silence that followed I imagined— 
imagined that this was Paris and that the girl 
who sat beside me was Fay. Her hand coaxed 
my reluctant fingers and snuggled. It was so 
small. I had nothing of which to be afraid. 

The taxi rumbled to a halt. I made to rise. 

“Sit still,” she begged. “I won’t be a 
minute.” 

She tripped to the pavement. 
blackness opened. 


’ T said, “then I'll hunt 


I’m the 
rou toa 


A door in the 
She disappeared from sight. 


How long I waited, I could only guess. The 
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Window-g/lass 
stops the effec- 
tive rays of sun- 
light from going 
through 





X-ray pictures reveal hidden imperfections 


Even the healthiest-looking 
baby is apt to be developing 
incorrectly in a way his 
mother never dreams of. 


This is the news the X-ray 
is revealing. 


For the beginning stage of 
improper bone development 
is a subtle thing and hard to 


recognize superficially. 


Long before deformities become 
visible, a slow process of defective 
development begins in the bone 


structure. It becomes soft, porous, 
| spongy. Many of the tooth troubles 
' 
| of later years can also be traced 


to the important time in babyhood 
when the teeth are first starting to 
develop badly. 


Without plenty of one definite 


fed! 





And because cod-liver 
oil is the richest known 
source of this vital sub- 
stance it i i 

ce it is now being Babies 
urged for babies every- /ess often when 


where—even the breast- ‘ey get cod- 


element* the most care- 
fully chosen diet can- 
not be used efficiently 
and damage inevitably 
results. 


liver oil 


*Anti-rachitic (rickets-preventing 









are sick 


Soft bones, poor teeth, 
now declared common 


Lack of. one element’ in babyhood blamed 


Leading baby specialists 
advise it 


Prominent doctors, public health 
officials, infant feeding clinics, uni- 
versity medical authorities—declare: 
“‘To be on the safe side, give cod- 
liver oil.” 


They say, too, that other benefits 
follow its use. Children, as well 
as babies, are sick less often. 
Their resistance is increased— 
their growth is faster. 


For cod-liver oil also contributes a 
second important food element **— 
known to be necessary for growth 
and for the maintenance of health. 


Some cod-liver oils contain much 
more of this helpful element than 
others—but Squibb’s has been shown 
by actual test to be so rich in it that 
one teaspoonful contains 
as much as you would get 
in a pound of butter. 


Vitamin A-—for growth 
and resistance 







Doctors say even the healthiest-looking babies 


often show lack of one element 














The modern idea of baby-care includes 
daily cod-liver oil 


The importance of being 
careful about quality 


How much your baby will be helped 
by his daily cod-liver oil depends 
largely on the quality you give him. 
For cod-liver oils vary widely in 
quality and effectiveness. 

Important improvements in the 
methods of producing cod-liver oil 
have been scientifically worked out 
by the Squibb experts. 

Methods which result in high 
purity and effectiveness. Meth- 
ods which help preserve the vital 
values until the last spoonful is 
used. 
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Cop-Liver O11 


PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED 


BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 


Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 


In using advertisements see page 6 








T Mlicate soft wrists - - 


Smooth W 


You would never guess 
how much hard work 
they do! 


What woman wants her hands to be 
pitied? No!— however hard you use 
your hands—cooking, cleaning, pol- 
ishing, washing dishes—your pride 
revolts at having people regard them 
compassionately. 

Do you know that today thousands 
of women are keeping their hands soft 
and white in spite of housework, by 
means of a new preparation which 
heals and revivifies the skin, giving it 
a fresh, smooth, youthful texture? 

This new preparation is Jergens Lo- 
tion, a product containing benzoin and 
almond, two of the most healing skin 
restoratives known. 

In Jergens Lotion benzoin and al- 
mond are combined with other healing 
ingredients, forming a fragrant, silvery 





rite fingers 





What a lovely thing a beautiful hand is!— 
with its warm whiteness and softness, its 
tender curves 


liquid which instantly soothes and soft- 
ens a dry, irritated skin. It leaves no 
disagreeable stickiness. 

Every time you have had your hands in water 
—use Jergens Lotion, and see how wonderful 
the transformation will be! Redness, roughness, 
chapping will disappear. Day by day the skin 
will grow smoother and finer. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter. Get two 
bottles at a time! Keep one on the bathroom 
shelf, to use for your face—keep another above 
the kitchen sink, for convenience when you are 
using your hands for housework 





You can have soft, youthful hands, even though 
you use them at a thousand household tasks! 


Now — the new, large-size trial bottle 








. Name 
Contains two of the most healing 
skin restoratives known Street 
Cit 


Tae ANDREW 
3301 

For the enclosed 6 cents 
size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion, and the booklet, ‘‘Your 
Skin and its Care.” 


Jercens Co., 
Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


please send me the new, large- 
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When Is Always? 


driver commenced to grumble. | volunteered 
to inquire what was delaying her. 

“They won’t let you h’inside, Mister,” 

“Why not?” 

“Hit’s a club. You ’ave to be a member.” 

The suspicion that she had evaded me be. 
came a certainty. When the driver gaye me 
my chance either to discharge him or to tel] 
him my next destination, I mentioned Morley’: 
Hotel, where, despite the lateness of the hour 
I was lucky to find a bed. : 





5 


EXT morning, I called her number, 4 

sleepy voice replied. 

“Hulloa!”’ A yawn was stifled. 
you!” 

"= was wondering if you would lunch with 
me. 

“But aren’t you angry?” 

“What is there to be angry about?” 

“Oh, well! If you’re not, never mind, | 
was afraid you’d rung me up to quarrel with 
me.” 

“Absurd!” 

“You're extraordinary. I haven't a watch 
handy. You can guess where I am. What's 
the time?” 

“Eleven.” 

Then I informed her that I was returning 
|to camp that afternoon. “I must 
before I leave,”’ I added. 

“Why must?” 

“I owe you so much. 
want to do for you.” 

That piqued her curiosity. “You owe me 
nothing. But I’ll willingly lunch with you if 
it will give you pleasure.” 

I proposed fetching her. She refused point- 
blank. 

“T’ll come to you. Where are you? At 
Morley’s Hotel. Very well, then, expect me in 
a little over an hour.” 

Judging by her previous unpunctuality, one 
hour meant two. I took a stroll through the 

| Mall, puzzling over her personality. One thing 
| was very plain—her determination to keep 
|meatarm’s length. It exactly suited my book, 
| but it didn’t explain hers. She had told me 
|so much of her past that was confessional, yet 
she refused to allow me any inkling of her 
| present circumstances. I dismissed the prob- 
jlem. It didn’t matter. She should be my 
| chance to redeem myself with her sex. 

My guess as to the inaccuracy of her time 
sense proved correct. Exactly two hours after 
our telephone conversation, she arrived. I saw 
at a glance that she was by no means convinced 
that I wasn’t angry. To bridge the awkward- 
ness, I proposed that we lunch in the hotel. 
The table to which we were assigned was 
against a window which framed practically the 
whole of Trafalgar Square. 

Scarcely raising her eyes, she crumbled her 
bread. “I really have to apologize.” 

“Please don’t,” I begged. 

“But I must. When I broke an engagement 
to be with you last night, I made a promise. I 
promised that I would meet him later to say 
good-bye. He was on his last leave, too. The 
place he appointed was Murray’s. When | 
got there, he was so upset that it didn’t seem 
kind to part from him at once.” 

“T quite understand.” 

She was still anxious to clear herself. “I 
don’t want you to think that I was impolite or 
careless. He was younger than you and 


“Oh, it’s 


see you 


There’s something I 





lonelier—a mere boy.” 

I gathered from what followed that she was 
a self-appointed war-worker, whose spare tume 
was devoted to unbefriended officers. : 

“I asked you to lunch with me today,” ! 
said, “that I might make a proposal. Within 
twenty-four hours I shall be setting out for the 
front. You're the last person who’s been kind 
to me. I have no one who'll regret me. 
should like, if you'll allow me, to do something 
for you.” 


She mumbled a protest. I dodged her. 
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“As far as you’ve told me, you’re a war- 
widow without means, and you have a child. 
How )ou support yourself is no concern of 


mine. |ife’s handed you a raw deal, as they 
say in (anada; it handed me the same kind of 
deal before you. My past 1s no more your con- | 
cern than your present is mine. But here’s the 


thing that does concern us both: I have a small 
sum of money—a hundred pounds. I have no 
use for it and no relation who would have use 
for it. If you can employ it to set you on your 
feet, | beg you to accept it.” 

I can see her now as she looked when I 
finished 
brimming, though whether with gratitude or 
indignation, I had no means of guessing. 

Before she spoke, I had to wait for her to 
master her emotions. With her first words I 
knew that her disturbance was due to grati- 
tude. She had always planned to start a small 
millinery establishment. Millinery was the 
one business of which she had some knowledge. 
With some such way of earning lier living she 
could reclaim her baby, hire a nurse, and have 
him under control. It was wonderful of me to 
make her the offer, but of course to accept it 
was impossible. She couldn’t place herself 
under an obligation to a stranger. 

I set to work to prove that the obligation 
would be entirely on my side. She would never 
have to see me again. 

“But | would want to see you,” she pro- 
tested. She touched my hand. “I believe I 
know why you’re doing this—for my baby.” 

Since she had begun to waver, I clinched 
matters by producing the check. 

“But what have I done to deserve it?” she 
exclaimed. 

“You've helped me to keep fa‘th. 
have run amuck. 

Her expression grew instantly grave. “I 
shall pray for you. I shall teach Willie to pray 
for you.” 

Fearing what we might say next, I called for 
my account and announced to her that I must 
be getting back to camp. She volunteered to 
see me off at the station. I refused her with 
the excuse that railway partings were too 
painful, 

“I'd rather say good-bye here,” I told her, 
“and watch you swallowed up in the crowd.” 

I expected never to hear from her again, but 
in that | was mistaken. Next day, as I was 
leaving the barracks for the Channel boat, an 
orderly informed me that some one was calling 
me by long distance. To my question as to 
who was there, 

“Me,” a timid voice answered. 

“And who’s me?” 

“Diana. I’m crying.” 

“What have you to cry about?” 

“You. I want to see you. There’s some- 
thing I ought to tell you.” 

“I'm afraid it’s too late. I’m on my way to 
the boat. In fact, I'd started when your 
message called me back.” 

“But I must see you.” Her tone was 
desperate. “I lied, and I couldn’t bear—” 

_ “Couldn’t bear that I should be killed,” I 
finished her sentence, “without knowing the 
truth. Then shoot it.” 

“I haven’t cashed your check.” 

“But you must.” It was my turn to be 
desperate. i 

There was a pause. Then, in a whisper: 
“I’m not so good as you thought me. Willie’s 
father and I weren’t married.” 

; “The more reason for my helping you. 
Promise me you will cash it.” 

Dead silence. 

“Promise me.” 

From very far away, as from a spirit world, 
“I promise.” 


I might 
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FOUND the Canadian division to which I 
had been allotted camped on the brickfields 
above Albert. It was awaiting orders to move 
forward across the ridge into the beaten sea of 
mud. I was assigned to a battery which re 


ceived me as unimportantly as a spare part for 
a gun-carriage. 


Her face was flushed and her eyes | 











ORTUNATE are the mothers of 

today. They can protect their 

babies from one of childhood’s 
greatest enemies—smallpox. 
Before vaccination was discovered, 
mothers were powerless against this 
terrible disease—more prevalent than 
measles. Among children who died, 
under 10 years of age, smallpox was 
responsible for one out of three deaths. 
Over and over again smallpox swept the 
world, leaving its thousands of dead, 
thousands cruelly disfigured, thousands 
blind and deaf. 


Then came vaccination—and the 
number of deaths from smallpox went 
down and down. The end would have 
been reached but for the well-meaning, 
but misinformed persons who clamored 
that “vaccination is a crime’—that 
“sunshine and cleanliness, not vaccina- 
tion, drive out smallpox”. 


If such reckless statements are believed 
and parents do not have their children 
vaccinated, smallpox may again attack 

| the children as it did a little more thana 
century ago. 


| In the past, when arm to arm in- 
| Oculation was common and persons 
were inoculated direct from smallpox 
patients, there were many deaths 
following attempts at prevention. 
Today, vaccination is safe. The only 
mishaps that can occur are due to care- 
lessness in protecting the vaccinated 
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develop, it is possible for immigrants or 
returning travellers to bring smallpox 
into the country with them. 


Smallpox can be stamped out only by 
systematic vaccination. Every child 
should be vaccinated before he is one 
year old and again during school years. 
Immunity wears off in time—anywhere 
from five to fifteen years and leaves one 
again susceptible. Is it more than seven 
years since you were vaccinated? 
Now—before the danger is upon you— 
make sure that you and yours are pro- 
perly protected. Be safe. 
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Before the Philippine Is- UAT A | 
lands were occupied by the > y 
American Army in 1898, 
thousands of persons died 
from smallpox every year. 
Vaccination carried on un- 
der the direction of Army 
officials drove smallpox 
down to only 273 deaths 
in one year. 


Then came a period when 
vaccination of children was 
neglected. Asa result, the 
worst epidemic of modern 
times broke out in 1918-19 
with 60,855 deaths—75 per 
cent of which were of chil- 
dren under 9 years of age. 


Statistics show the lowest 
average number of cases 
per 100,000 of population 
in the states in which vac- +2 

cination is compulsory; the 

next highest average in the 

optional states and the | 
highest in the states with- ] | 
out vaccination laws. + = | 
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It is no part of my purpose to paint a picture 
War happened to be the surgery 
restored my clarity. If war had _ not 
taught me values, some other discipline would 
have chosen. The constant threat of 
death urged me to live; more than that, at a 
time when I had believed I had nothing to live 
for, it made 


been 


me realize that the mere posses- 
sion of life is sufficient promise. I began to 
plan what I should do if I survived. All my 


old dreams came thronging back. I should 
write books, whether they failed or succeeded 
—write them for the joy of expressing. With 
regard to Fay, I knew now that for me there 
could never be another woman. In the ir- 
revocable loneliness of my exile, I fell in love 
with her afresh; I saw her with a less demand- 
ing understanding. I believed with the same 
tenacity with which men cling to immortality, 
that neither Fay nor I had chosen each other; 
we had been forced together. 


/ 


I HAD been correct in my guess as to the 
persistency of blonde women. There was 
still Diana Dollery to be accounted for. 

The winter closed in on us, alternately freez- 
ing the slime and thawing it. Of the two 
processes, it would be difficult to say which 
was preferable. Both kept us busy by undoing 
the work which we had done The guns sank 
lower in the mud and had to be bagged up to 
prevent them from disappearing. We sank 


lower, too. There was no way of keeping 
either clean or dry. Our horse-lines were at 
Albert, miles behind us. Had the enemy 


broken through, saving our equipment would 
have been impossible. Our only sense of 
security was derived from the knowledge that 
our opponents were gummed to the same 
landscape. To move was as laborious as for a 
fly to crawl through treacle. Our sole salvation 
lay in keeping the guns firing. 

With the continual concussions, the holes 
which we had dug for shelter and roofed with 
iron caved in on us. Rain and melted snow 
poured down the stairways. We baled like 
shipwrecked mariners in an open boat—only 
our boat wasn’t open; it was more like a sewer 
which threatened to collapse. If we possessed 
wood sufficiently dry to light a fire, the smoke 
stung our eyes and choked us. Our food came 
out of cans for the most part. Our forced com- 
panionship developed into a competition in 
cheerfulness. In peace times we should not have 
found one another congenial; we had few 
points of contact. Had we been free, we should 
not have chosen to spend five minutes together; 
yet here we were crowded into an intimacy 
which afforded fewer chances of privacy than 
did marriage. We played cards, discovered 
humor in our grimness, and discussed the mean- 
ing of existence endlessly. 

Turn and turn about we went forward to 
direct fire in attacks or to do our twenty-four 
hours of observing in the trenches. From such 
tours we returned as to our own fireside; the 
glimpse of a keener bitterness made less ex- 
traordinary hardships shine like rewards of 
heaven. So we learned, if we were allowed 
time to profit by the lesson, that all happiness 
and unhappiness are comparative. 

The bright spot in our purgatory was when 
the mail was brought up. It was carried to us 
at the risk of men’s lives, with the rations and 
ammunit’on, on the backs of pack-horses. 
| From the swamp where we rotted, we watched 
the slip ypery wall formed by the hills behind 
us. Sometime between sundown and sunrise 
we were sure to hear the cry, “Mail up.” 

The only person I had to write to me was 
Diana Dollery. The other men had sisters, 
mothers, sweethearts. The first of Diana’s 
letters I had destroyed unopened, according to 
promise. My silence had had an effect quite 
contrary to the one I had anticipated; it had 
seemed to stimulate her eagerness to communi 
cate. I became familiar with her hand, sprawl- 
ling, generous, impulsive. The shape of her 
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envelopes became familiar, the violet 
her perfumed stationery, the careless 
which she affixed the stamp. 


cent of 
S with 
I be Zan to look 
for them when the mail was distributed and to 
feel let down when she had forgotten me. It 
was as though she were reaching into this ip. 


ferno to give me the boon that Dives was 
denied. Then the usual thing happened—the 
thing that always happened in my relations 
with women: I began to reproach myself with 
being unfair to her. For a week I argued my 
justice till, entering the dugout one night, 
shaken and frozen from a tour in the trenches, 
her letter was handed to me. Creeping into 
my sleeping-sack—the only place where I could 
be private—I yielded to temptation. 

“You don’t want to hear from me,’ her letter 
ran. “J can guess why—you think you may be 
bad for me. You're angry with me, too, because 
I wasn’t married. But let me explain again, in 
case you haven’t read my other explanations.” 

She went into the details of her affair with 
Willie. She hadn’t loved him at first. She 
didn’t love him now. But at the time she had 
thought she had loved him—and then he'd 
promised her a bicycle. She was only a child. 
Hadn’t she paid for her mistake? Didn’t I be- 
lieve there ought to be an end to paying? 

Her writing was smudged, as if by 
where she asked these questions. 


tears, 
Her gram- 


mar became erratic, her spelling flighty. Her 
letter ended: “Do forgive me. I’m so frightened 
you may have an accident. I know you've not 


been killed, because my letters haven't been re- 
turned.” It was signed, “Yours humbly.” 

Poor little blur of muslin! I answered her in 
a frenzy of contrition. I hadn’t meant to hurt. 
Not wanting to hurt had been my reason for 
not replying. I had been so afraid that if I 
replied she might think I was fond of her. I 
wasn’t—not in that sense. Never could be. 
Still, if she cared to tell me about her hat-shop 
and her little Willie, I’d be glad to hear from 
her. That was the beginning of our corre- 
spondence, a correspondence which grew in- 
creasingly voluminous. 

i all her openness about her past, with 
regard to her present Di was peculiarly secre- 


tive. From hints she let fall, I gathered that 
“little Willie” was still with the cottager in 
the country. While she seemed to have seen 


all the plays that were running, she gave me no 
idea how she managed her finances. I had no 
license to enquire, nor did I greatly care. But 
I was interested in the hat-shop which, since 
my parting from her, she had not mentioned. 
From her address I judged that the enterprise 
had not yet been started. Her address was 
another detail that puzzled me. It bordered 
on Mayfair—a district which is not usually 
associated with householders whose means are 
limited. 





INCE we each reserved such large unex- 
plored territories by our silence—I my past 
and she her present—it may be wondered what 
we found to write about. About ourselves, in 
the main—the brief hours out of all our lives 
which we had shared. The thoughts we had 
had to each other; the emotions which at the 
time we had been too strange to utter. 

Another interest, while out at rest, 
locate my father. I wasn’t at all sure what 
would be my course of action did I find — 
To make myself known to him would entail, ¢ 
least eventually, making myself known to Fay 
—a needless cruelty, when any moment might 
relieve her of the embarrassment of my living. 
This wz as the reason why I did not write my 
father via the doctor who was conducting his 
practice. If an encounter — us were to 
occur, it must be the work of fate. At the 
same time I was not above assisting fate by 
making enquiries. 

As may be imagined, trying to trace an 
M. O. on the Western Front was like hunting 
for a needle in a haystack. The area in which 
I fought and the area in which he served might 
be miles separated. Moreover, he was with 4 
British Division, whereas I was with a Cana- 
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Why! ! thought they were all alike! 


yt had just read Mrs. Anne 
Richards’ frank little book on 
home sanitation. Never till now 
had she stopped to think what the 
most vital health fixture in her home 
might be—or how differences in its 
design might affect comfort and 
sanitation. 


Some fixtures, she learned, are far 
more easily kept bright and clean than 
others—they keep themselves that 
way. 


Some are far more sanitary than 
others—especially where there are 
children. 


Some reflect the utmost thought- 
fulness for a guest, and should be 
used downstairs, and in the guest 
bathroom. 


Some are commended by feminine 
hygiene. 

To choose wisely is important. 
Mrs. Richards has written a book that 
every woman will want toread. Sent 
gladly on request. Write for it. 
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“Standard” Lavatories, Baths, Toilets, 
Kitchen Sinks, Faucets, and Brass Fittings 
embody every refinement and improve- 
ment. Back of them are fifty years of man 
ufacturing experience. Back of them, 
likewise, are the world’s largest Plumbing 
Fixture manufacturing facilities. 

More “Standard” Enameled Ware is used 
than ofany other manufacture—also, more 
Vitreous China, also, more Brass Goods, 
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Every part—seat, bowl, 
tank fitting—is made in 
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dian. Nevertheless, I encouraged myself in the 
belief that such a meeting was predestined. I 
talked wit! ambulance drivers, whenever the 
chance offered, and with orderlies of casualty 


clearing stations. Had they ever heard of an 
M. O. called Powell who in peace times had 
been a babies’ specialist? They never had. 
But I hoped on persistently. I might pass him 
on the road as I was marching with my battery, 
I might be wounded and wake in hospital to 
find him bending over me. We should gaze 
into each other’s eyes, and the first words we 
should'speak would be, ‘““We’re both men now.” 
A dream! Its fulfillment, which came later, 
was infinitely more dramatic. 

With the new year we moved again, this 
time into a comparatively quiet sector. Our 
new quarters were in a little wood, Instead of 
holes in the ground, we lived in hutments 
above the surface, connected by duckboard 
paths and furnished with garnerings from de- 
serted farms and cottages. 

It was here, in this white oasis, where we 
seemed boys playing at robbers in hiding, that 
Barry joined us. The moment I clapped eyes 
on him, I had the feeling that he was the bearer 
of good news, though how good the news was 
to prove went beyond my wildest expectations. 


CAN see him now as he loomed across the 

threshold, stepping out of the snow-blanketed 
night. We were at our usual pastime, playing 
cards in the major’s hut to the sullen boom of 
guns getting off their rounds of harassing fire. 
Atap. The door fell open. There against the 
moon-lit landscape was standing a man whom 
I could understand and who was capable of 
understanding me. 

He was huge in his proportions and—was it 
a flash of my old idolatry?—seemed to bear a 
faint resemblance to Bob Aiken. His face was 
hatchet-shaped, his eyes shrewd, his manner 
casual and kindly. 

By a happy chance there was a bunk vacant 
in my hut, so he was handed over to my care. 

At first, I did not find him communicative. 
Though his smile was friendly, he answered 
questions in monosyllables. He had brought 
with him a pile of books and, by the size of 
his mail, had left orders for continual supplies 
to be forwarded. I warned him that our bag- 
gage would be cut down to barest necessities 
when we marched. 

“That’s all right. Some other fellow who 
loves reading will get the benefit of them.’ He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

A week after his arrival I was detailed to 
take him with me on my twenty-four-hour tour 
at the observing station. The observing sta- 
tion was in what had been a German dug-out. 
It was on the top of the Lorette Heights, from 
which an uninterrupted view of the entire 
front and the enemy back-country was ob- 
tainable. Our chief difficulty in getting there 
was that any object moving against the glitter 
of the snow attracted fire. ° 

We trudged along in silence, scaled the ascent 
on hands and knees, crawled along the old 
trench system, and at last tumbled puffing into 
the dug-out. Barry had won my respect by 
his excessive composure; he possessed the 
knack of doing things for the first time as 
though they were customary. As soon as we 
had assured ourselves that all along the front 
Was quiet, he drew the inevitable book from 
his pocket and became absorbed in his im- 
aginary world. 

I caught the publisher’s name on the back 
of the volume Bimport. It gave me a pang 
ol home sic kness. ; 

“You're fond of reading?” 

“It’s a passion.” 

“I notice your book is published by an 
acquaintance—in fact, I once worked in his 
ollice. 

“Is that so?” 

He turned a page, more interested in his own 
thoughts than in what I was saying. 

.“Lused to write his advertisements,” I con- 
Unued, determined to attract attention. “It’s 
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quaint to look back on—so different from what 
we’re now doing. I used to interview authors 
and pass judgment on their manuscripts.”’ 

He turned another page. ‘Well, all [ can 
say is whoever spotted this chap had an eye 
for literature.” 

“Who is the chap?” I questioned. ‘Perhaps 
I spotted him.” 

“It isn’t known who wrote it.’’ His eyes 
devoured the text. “At least, it is known, but 
his name is withheld. He signed himself 


I turned sharply and crouched against the 


peep-hole, pretending to have become ab- 


sorbed in the enemy back-country. 

I heard the book laid aside. 

“If you were employed by Bimport, you 
must have known ‘Z.’ ” 

I temporized. ‘That doesn’t follow.” 

“But it does. He was Bimport’s literary ad- 
viser, so if you critized manuscripts, you must 
have been his assistant.” 

He had presented me with a disguise; I could 
masquerade as my own assistant. Fearful of 
what my expression might betray, I kept my 
eye still glued to the telescope. 

“IT was. But who told you that he was 
Bimport’s literary adviser?” 

“The book’s prefaced by 
essay.” 

“It never used to be.” I swung round. “It 
was ignored as though it were something best 
forgotten. The very office-boys used to snigger 
about it behind ‘Z’s back. If your copy con- 
tains a biographical essay, it must be a new 
edition.” 

He held it up for my inspection. 


a_ biographical 


“My dear 
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Doctors 


endorse 


chap, you’re miles behind the times. ‘Z’’s | 


hailed as the twentieth-century Chatterton. 
His suicide advertised him into immortal- 
ity.” 

“But I wish you'd tell me,” I begged ex- 
citedly. “This is amazing. I missed every- 
thing but the rumor of his suicide by going to 
Canada. Since the war started, I’ve lost 
track.” 


BRIEFLY, what I learned was that success, 
which the integrity of laborious years could 
not accomplish, the tragedy of my supposed 
untimely death had brought about overnight. 
The public had become interested in me pri 
marily not because of what I had written, but 
because I had committed suicide. Most star 
tling of all, I had been heralded as one of 
Aiken’s Lambs, with the result that my name 
had been dinned into the public’s ears, always 
accompanied by Aiken’s, till every one who 
counted had been compelled to take notice. 
Novels, short stories, plays of mine had been 
dug up and issued in a uniform binding. 
either Aiken or one of his disciples had written 
glowing eulogies to preface each new master 
piece. A short biography of me was being 
compiled—again by my loyal executor, Aiken. 
Now that I was dead—or as near dead as a 
living man can come—he was blowing every 
trumpet that would boom me into celebrity. 
Aiken was rescuing “Z”’ from oblivion, advanc- 
ing his own reputation while he did it, and 
shedding crocodile’s tears into the bargain. 

The utter insincerity of the performance 
made my blood boil and at the same time 
roused my humor. If I proclaimed myself 
alive, I would smash my reputation. With 
each fresh indorsement Aiken won for me, 
he screwed my coflin-lid the tighter. All this 
that he was achieving now, he could have 
achieved long ago when the glory would have 
spelled encouragement. At that time he had 
not wanted me to be encouraged. He’d pooh- 
poohed all my values. He’d transferred his 
interest from my career to my wife. I puzzled 
Barry by the bitterness with which"I*received 
his information. 

I had the feeling that my emotion reflected 
more than was wise. Everything that, I re- 
vealed purported to concern the mythical ‘*Z,”’ 
to whom I had been assistant in Bimport’s 
office. 


Ir 


I refused to disclose his real name— | 
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are his Compys ready. 7” 


G 1S tired step quickens as he approaches 


the door. After a weary, perhaps dis- 

couraging day, he is coming home to 
rest. For, after all, that is the big meaning 
of home to him—rest to the weary spirit in 
vour cheerful presence—rest to the weary 
body that comes from digging his toes 
ceep into the soothing depths of his Daniel 
Green Comfys. 

Women who have once learned the value 
of the Comfy Rest Hour for themselves are 
quick to realize how much it will also mean 
for husband, father or brother. It is true, 
as doctors will tell you, that the quickest 
way to get rest and relaxation for the weary 
body and tired, overstrained nerves is to 
rest the feet. Even a short rest in Comfy- 
shod feet, if followed out regularly, will make 
a wonderful difference. 

loday both men and women of high per- 
sonal standards are growing more careful 
ot the appearance of their rest hour slip- 
pers. In Daniel Green Comfys they find 
not only trim fit and luxurious ease, but a 
wide selection that meets every taste and 
mood. Women delight in their rich colorful 
beauty and the dainty elegance of their 
shimmering satins, soft rich leather, or 
illuring brocades. Men can find a wide 
selection in trimly tailored felt or the 
quiet dignity of leather. 

\t all the better shops and department 
stores where the words “‘just as good” are 
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loyalty prevented. The story that I told was 
of “Z’s” reckless marriage—the pretentioys 
standards which his idolatry of his wife hag 
esti ablished. 

“He must have regarded her as a princess,” 
Barry interpolated. ‘There are traces of her 
in everything he wrote. I SUPPOSe you met 
her. Was she truly as lovely—?’ 

“Maddeningly.” I cut him short and hur. 
ried on to a desc ription of Bimport. 

Toward evening, when the snow-clad world 
seemed to merge itself in the romance of the 
star-filled sky, I got a chance to restudy my 
own handiwork. We had divided the night 
into watches of six hours. I was to take the 
first from seven to one. Barry curled himself 
up and was soon asleep. As though it were 
the invention of a stranger, I launched into 
the novel which I had penned with such hope 
lessness. It was a self-revelation, entitled 
“The Coward”—the story of a man who had 
been ruled by his imagination. Behind eac! 
contrived incident I could see the real lif 
incident which had afforded the suggestioy 
It was like reading my autobiography 
cipher. 7 

Hours slipped by. The last page was finished 
I had always succeeded—that was my verdict 
My only failure had been when I had lost 
faith. An odd place to arrive at self-knowledg 
—in this sepulcher dug in the cliff-face, lit by 
a guttering candle, scarcely fit for a beas st to 
inhabit! 

The comforting thought was that Fay must 
be certain now that the confidence she had ha 
in me had never been mistaken. | was cleare: 
of the charge of life-long inefliciency. I was 
supporting her in luxury at last, on the income 
accruing from my royalties. For the moment 
I forgot that a war was raging, walling up al 
exits. I dreamed in ecstacy of enfranchise 
ment. I could even feel pity for Aiken, wh 
had sold friendship for thirty pieces of silver 

“Here, that’s not fair.” Barry had awak 
ened. “It’s close on three. You've over 
stepped your spell by two hours.” 

Suddenly I realized that I was cold and tired 
Just as I was dozing, I felt that Barry was 
bending over me. 

“What is it?” I raised myself. “Anything 
unusual on the front?” 

He stared down at me. “I have the strang- 
est sensat'on that somewhere I've seen you.’ 

“You haven’t.” I closed my eyes, not much 
caring whether or not he had discovered. 

Months later—months of friendship in 
the midst of horror—he found out who | 
was. It was full morning. I was planting 

little stakes, from which white shreds of cotton 
flapped, mapping out the path which the guns 
must follow. Barry was lying beside a shell- 
hole. His steel helmet hid his face. It was by 
the swankiness of his uniform that I recog 
nized him. Raising him, I attempted to give 
him water. 

“Barry, don’t you know me?” 

His eyes had glazed. I repeated my question. 
He could not have seen me. My voice must 
have told him. ; 

“Mr. ‘Z.” Then, gathering his final 
strength, “Forward.” i 

The barrage in which I had been working 
had lifted; now it settled down with vindictive 
intensity. Far behind the curtain of spouting 
shells the first of our batteries was coming Up, 
following the toy line of white flags whic! I 
had planted. The next thing I remember, ! 
was in a white cot, and Diana Dollery sat 
beside me. 


FOR a long while I lay without stirring lor 
the peace of watching her. Her golden 
head was bent above a baby garment. Her 
virlish fingers made a silent rhythm, plunging 
the needle with swift precision; then slowly, 
fastidiously, withdrawing the thre ad, On 
either side of me and opposite stretched end- 
less cots as neat and white as mine. Windows 




















and doors were open. Sunlight fell in bars. 
With a hint of greenness unseen leaves cast 
their shadows. 

Delirium, half-remembered, impinged on 
reality. I was uncertain who I was. This 
girl—perhaps she was my wife. Was there a 
war or had that, too, been imagined? 


I tried to move, but my right arm was | 


strapped across my chest; by the tightness 
about my forehead my head must be bandaged. 
Stealthily I made a tour of my body. I could 
shift my legs. I wasn’t going to be like that 
officer in my flat at Battersea. 

The golden head lifted. Di had heard me 
The cornflower eyes brimmed. The needlework 
slipped from her. She was leaning over me, 
patting me, mothering me. 

“Oh, you’ve come back!” 

Astarchy rustling. A gray-haired nurse had 
joined us. Di looked up radiantly. 

“See, he remembers.” 

“But you mustn’t excite him,” the nurse 
warned. “You’d better bid him good-by.” 

As Di stooped, she whispered: ‘Tomorrow. 
And don’t forget, I’m your cousin.” 

After she had gone, I lay staring at the ceil- 
ing. My cousin! She’d told them that. 
Shown them my letters, probably, to gain ad- 
mittance. But how had she known that I was 
there? Then another question—when I grew 
well, what was I to do with her? 

The sun faded. Shadows lengthened. A 
new nurse came to take over the ward. At 
the foot of the bed I could hear the change in 
my condition being explained. The new 
nurse was younger—not much older than Fay. 
There was a suggestion of Fay in her elated 
way of walking. The two women tiptoed 
from cot to cot, straightening coverings, whis 
pering, nodding. It was as though we were 
their children and the ward a nursery. Com- 
forting to be so protected! 

All lights, save one, were extinguished; it 
cast a circle like a halo in which the night- 
nurse sat, her elbows resting on a table, her 
left hand shading her eyes. Perhaps Fay was 
doing the same, losing sleep to battle for the 
wounded. 


VERY day Diana visited me, at first bring- 

ing gifts of flowers, then fruit as I grew 
stronger. If she arrived when I was sleeping, 
she never wakened me. The faithfulness of 
her devotion was dog-like. Many of the 
patients had girl visitors whose friendships, I 
guessed, had been made as unconventionally 
as mine with Di. But theirs bore the marks of 
it; I flattered myself ours didn’t. Di had 
glances for no one save myself. There was no 
hint of levity or flirtation in her deportment. 
She could sit in my company for an hour with- 
out conversation, perfectly happy in the near- 
ness of my presence. The other girls arrived 
in a flutter of excitement, seeking rendezvous 
which they knew to be adventurous. They 
giggled and chattered and drew attention to 
themselves. They departed reluctantly with 
mischief in their eyes. Those May afternoons 
among white cots, where death lingered, took 
on the aspect of sly encounters between a girls’ 
school and a boys’, in which nurses played 
the part of surprised and indulgent teachers. 
Love-making was good for our morale; the 
swarms of cousins who made us their philan- 
thropy were accepted at their face value. If 
they were not our cousins, they were some- 
body’s. j 
_Ttook on the complexion of my surroundings. 
If my conscience pricked me, I told myself that 
I was doing no worse than every one else. I had 
not invited her. It would be ungenerous to 
accuse her of indiscretion. So I drifted, till I 
realized that she had become a habit. Were 


she to discontinue her visits, life would be, if | 


not a blank, then intolerably lonely. She was 
again what she had been at the front before 
Barry’s coming— my only human contact. To 
the nurses and doctors I was a part of their 
routine; with my discharge I should pass be- 
vond their knowledge. So I began to cling to 
Di and look forward with impatience to her 
Companionship, 
(To be continued) 


Allow Us, Madam 


To send you a 7-day supply of this NEW 
way of removing cleansing cream to try 


A way that will double 
the effectiveness of your 
make-up. That will 
correctoily nose and skin 
conditions amazingly. 
That holds your make- 
up fresh for hours longer 
than before 


ODERN beauty science has made 
important discoveries in remov- 
ing cleansing cream from the face. 

A new way—different from any you 
have ever known—has been perfected. 
A way that makes an almost unbeliev- 
able difference in the color, texture and 
smoothness of one’s skin. 

Today, practically every prominent 
stage and screen star, almost without ex- 
ception, employs this method. Virtually 
every leading skin specialist endorses 
it. Countless beauty experts urge it. 
Women by the millions are flocking to 
its use. 

May we send you a 7-day supply — 
free —to try? Just mail in the coupon. 


What it is 
It is called KLEENEX ’KERCHIEFS 


... the discovery of one of the world’s 
foremost makers of absorbents. A new 
kind of material, different from any you 
have ever known. 

Kleenex ’Kerchiefs come exquisitely 
packed in attractive handkerchief boxes. 
You use 2 or 3 sheets at a time — and 
then discard them. Never does a germ- 
carrying cloth touch your skin. 

Developed in consultation with fore- 
most skin authorities, they mark the 
ONLY product made solely for the 
removal of cold cream. They are the 
ONLY way yet discovered that re- 
moves ALL dirt, grease and germ- 
laden accumulations from the skin. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


‘KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream — Sanitary 





Thus they act to prevent skin imperfec- 
tions and eruptions. For those are 
greatly caused by cold cream left in 
the skin — cold cream your present 
method fails to remove, and which your 
pores later exude. 

They act to lighten the skin many 
shades, instantly. For a dark skin is, 
virtually, 9 times in 10, the result of 
dirt accumulations left in the pores. 


Ends old ways 


27 times more absorbent than the ordi- 
nary towel, Kleenex ’Kerchiefs remove 
accumulations no towel can reach. 
Towels largely rub the dirt back in. 
And thus are widely urged against. 

Soft and downy, this new way sup- 
plants, too, harsh paper substitutes, 
harsh and irritant to the skin. 

7 days’ use will prove its advantages 
beyond all doubt or question. The dif- 
ference in your skin will amaze you. 


Mail coupon 


Just mail the coupon. It will bring you 
a full 7 days’ supply to try. Clip the 
coupon now before you forget. 








7-Day Supply— FREE 
KLEENEX CO., G-1 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, III. 
Please send without expense to me 
a sample packet of Kleenex 'Kerchiefs 
absorbent —as offered. 
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Wakes up your appetite 


This savory, stimulating bouillon provides 
the zest and tang your palate craves 
~» 
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HEN you sit down 
to a deliciously pre- 
pared meal and don’t feel 
like eating a thing — 
Start off with a cup of piping hot 
Sreero bouillon. 
How quickly your appetite re- 
turns! How keen becomes your de- 
sire for food! 


As soon as the first drop of deli- 
cious Steero bouillon touches your 
palate, the digestive juices flow more 
freely. Your mouth literally “begins 
to water. 


There are hundreds of thousands of 


Supreme of Chicken with Mushrooms 
Improved with Steero flavor 
: cups cold diced chicken (white meat preferred ) 
2% cup choppe 2% cups cream or 
mushrooms milk (or half each) 
14 cup cooked and 3 thsp. butter 
drained peas 3 tbsp. flour 
1 Sreero bouillon cube Additional seasoning 
14 cup boiling water to taste 
Dissolve Steero bouillon cube in boiling 
water, cool. Melt butter, add flour till blended, 
stir in gradually the milk and cream. Stir and 
cook until thick, pour in the bouillon. Add 
chicken, mushrooms, peas and heat. Pour into 
hot patty shells, serve at once, with garnishing. - 
Recipe tested and approved by 
Good Housekeering Tos itute 
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“A Cube Makes A Cup™ 





> families where STEERO 
bouillon is one of the favor- 
ite items on the menu. 


Sreero bouillon cubes are made 
from choice beef and fresh vegetables 
skilfully blended to tempt the appe- 
tite. Just drop a cube into a cup, 
add boiling water, and delicious bouil- 
lon is ready to serve. 


Ask your grocer to include a box of 
Steero bouillon cubes with your next 
order. Make certain you say STEERO 
—not just “bouillon cubes.” For only 
in Steero bouillon cubes do you 
get that delightfully appetizing flavor. 


Send for free samples 
and Steero Cook Book 


TEERO bouillon cubes are sold in tins of 12, $0, and 100 cubes 

t gr f 
them before you buy, write us. We will send several cubes free. 
If you enclose 10 cents you will also receive a copy of the Strero 
Cook Book. It contains over 150 recipes—tells you how to use 
Sreero cubes in making many dishes more savory and tempting. 


xery, drug and delicatessen stores. If you prefer to try 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
281 Water Street, New York 


teer 
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| Bouillon Cubes 
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The Rosetta Woman 


(Continued from page 32 


possession to leave at her feet. Wilt thoy 
forgive me for taking it, my brother?’ 

“He unrolled his kerchief and—I started— 
it was the tiny jar of precious ointment, the 
amber oil that scorched, from Algiers. 

“Surprise held me mute. Then a 
softness went warm all through me 
said: ‘It is thine, my brother.’ 

“And then— Even in the distance I kney 
her. A motor, with Rosetta and the man 
with the soft white thioat, came working 
slowly along the road through the dust, 
crowds. 

“Angelo had stopped opposite the shrine. 
But now he saw Rosetta. And he forgot his 
devotions. He sprang up. He called to 
Rosetta and rushed through the people to the 
|motor. Rosetta looked at him as if her eyes 
| were made of glass and her head of bisque like 
la great doll’s. 

** ‘Rosetta, it has been so long! Tell me how 
it is with thee,’ he pleaded, ‘and when thou’'rt 
coming again to us. Tell me when thy lessons 
are to be done— Me? Now I am playing 
the Concerto of Mendelssohn, and—’ 3 

“She turned and said something swiftly to 
the sleek, smiling one beside her, sprang from 
the car, and Angelo followed her to one side. 

‘Fierce came a torrent from Rosetta. ‘Hast 
thou not heard? I am to prepare for the opera. 
I am learning Violetta. Already am I known. 
Today I sing in the square by San Gennaro’s; 
the people ask for it.’ 

| “**But, Rosetta, my heart, we hope to be 
ready for America soon. How—how—’ 

“Behind them I prayed resolutely 
fastly. 


great 
and | 





stead- 


| “TT WAS Rosetta speaking: ‘I go to America, 
bullock, with Caracci—after my début. 
| Caracci says it is there that success is easy.’ 

“My eyes trembled open, and I swallowed 
in my throat, for now I was shivering in fright 
at what my brother did. Angelo took the little 
jar of ointment from off the shrine, and his face 
was the face of a suffering child. ‘Rosetta, 
mia. I brought this for the Holy Virgin, with 
a heart full of adoration, but, oh, God, carissi- 
ma! when I see you I know that were but one 
beat left in my heart, that beat would be for 
you, and there is no room for the Virgin! You 
loved this. It is all I have. Wilt let it stand 
still a love-token between us?’ 

‘‘Roughly she pushed it away. 

“Angelo caught her arm, his face all gray 
and dead. She tore herself loose; she snatched 
the little phial and flung it smashing into his 
face. The fragments fell, and Angelo stood, 
his head bowed upon his hands. 

“Numb was I with horror at my brother's 
sacrilege, at the awful sin of taking his offering 
to the Virgin and giving to a woman. Then 
unholy wrath at the woman leaped big within 
me. But Angelo’s body was quivering in my 
arms like a chilled lamb. I led him away— 
I knew how his heart was bleeding. And now 
more sturdily than ever I fought back to prayer. 
It might be but the way of lovers. And even 
if not, was this not the day of miracles, the 
day of great dispensations? San Gennaro 
would not forsake me, his faithful one, if only 
I besought him with a sweet and humble 
heart. 

“Into the crowd we pushed and on to the 
church. Always I kept my eyes uplifted, and 
always I prayed, for I knew if my heart became 
choked with anger, all would be for naught. 

“And it seemed the mantles of the thronging 
women, and now the roses—the seas of red, 
red roses before the portals, mad, tlaming 
color that hurt—were verily scorching at my 
eyes with their red. 

“Within the doors a profound spell laid hold 
on me. On my knees I worked my way well 
in on the marble floor, the world forgot behind. 
Far in I crept, until I was lost among the great 
throng whose soft-muttered prayers brushed 
about through the forest of pillars, mounting 
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among the. vast roof-places 
like the whisper of a million wings. : 

“The holy hour was at hand! lose I fixed 
my poor, humble eyes on the vessel of blood 
on high by the far major altar. And I prayed; 
ah, I bent m) soul to pleading in the anguish 


up—up—up 


f my desire. 

- he ale great hush. My soul began 
to shudder as in awe. My life seemed to 
withdraw apart and watch as if from big 
silences. The holy vessel grew thin in its red. 
\nd then—it was as though God s own light 
streamed and writhed through its substance 
in flaming glory unspeakable; it trembled and 
shook—and burst into motion. ' ; 

“Jt was all terrible, the things in me—like 
the agony of life dawning anew through the 
nearly drowned! Angelo was nowhere near. 
| fought my way out on my knees. I was all 
alive with triumphant hope. : 

“On the floor outside, huddled against the 
portal, crouched Angelo. Swift I reached 
him. ‘Angelo, mio,’ I cried, gasping. ‘The 
blood of San Gennaro boils. Mine eyes have 
seenit. Oh, come quick! Angelo! Come quick 
and make thy plea! Why out here?’ 

“J—J tarried but to hear Rosetta!’ 

“A flash of forgotten anger returned. 
Angelo’s eyes were closed, and he did not see 
it. : f 
prayers. Oh, hasten! Come quick and see! 

“Slowly the eyes came open. God!—Swift 
I made the sign of the cross against sudden 
evil. My brother Angelo—my little heartling 
—was a horrible thing, staring up at me like 
a death-mask from out eyes all red with blood. 

“<Pietro, brother! I can not go! The Virgin 
has punished me! I can not see—I am blind! 

“] stood up straight. A woman’s singing 
like a stream of flying spears pierced in upon 
us from the rabble down the street. My 
throat burst with frenzied, spouting curses— 
upon faith, upon love, upon prayer. And all 
the world went red—the red of fire—the red 
of blood, and the red of—vengeance—!” 


HE biz Italian stopped. Sitting towering 

on his splitting-table, his body began to 
droop, relax. For a vivid half-hour he had 
been in colorful Italy. Now it was like a 
fire dying down. When he spoke again, he 
was a stolid fisherman—of Linnport. 

“The winters in America—they are so cold! 
That first winter chilled the soul. And the 
sea! Early I felt it. It awes. It is not our 
good friend, our good comrade, as in Naples. 
It is so vast, so powerful, so mysterious! It 
plays with destinies as a cat trifles with a 
mouse. Even so it came to play with ours, 
Signor. But naught mattered to me now. 
Instead of life, springing sweet and eager 
within me, I had only an unslacked vengeance 
against a woman, a thing that never would 
die, for Angelo loved her still. 

“But I forget. We came to America within 
a twelvemonth. 

“On the steamer Angelo played, down in our 
steerage. He played to soothe the others sick 
at heart at leaving Italy. And one day people 
'tom the other parts of the ship heard him. 
They sent and summoned him, and I led him 
tothem. He stood still and quiet in the dark- 
ness of his soul, and played everything they 
asked. A simpering lady said, ‘Play for me 
Tosti’s “Good-bye”? Angelo played it. <A 
fat lady with diamonds. ‘Do you know “The 


Venise Variations of Paganini’?? And an 
artist-like man. ‘Bach’s “Aria for the G 
“scaytrey od 

string’. Angelo played them all. They 


praised him and gave him money. And every 
day he played. : 
“We came to New York. Officials made 
mark of Angelo’s blindness, but our friends of 
the steamer vouched for his being able to 
Support himself by his playing even without 
our kinsmen or me—the artist-like man 
traightway offering even to bond himself for 
Angelo, 
_ “We came to New York, to Boston, and a 


fisherman brought us down here. Ah, 
different was the 
trawls, no nets! 


sO 


fishing—all single lines and 
But the money was good— 





‘But, Angelo, fratello, make ready thy | 








BUCKWHEATS 


with the “tang” men hanker for 


Aunt Jemima’s old- 
time recipe with just 
enough choice buck- 


wheat flour added 


7-10 awaken the eternal boy in your 
ja BI husband—to see once more that 
#I’® cheerful, care-free youngster who 
livesin him forever! These cold winter 
mornings you have your chance. 


’ 





There comes to men a longing from 
boyhood days—a hankering for ‘‘buck- 
wheats” that are really good—for fra- 
grant cakes with that old-time ‘‘kick.”’ 
And that’s what millions are giving 
their husbands this very month: bring- 
ing that little grin to the lips, that look of 
youth to the eyes. They have discovered 
a way that works—Aunt Jemima’s famous 
recipe. 

All the light tenderness for which her 
cakes are famous with the keen, savorytaste 
of buckwheat at its best: this is what you 
get with Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat 
Flour in the yellow package. It brings you 
her own ingredients, her famous recipe 
adapted by experienced cooks, read y-mixed 
with just enough choice buckwheat flour 
to give you that true, old-fashioned “‘tang.” 


So simple today to have these tender 
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nder ‘buckwheats’’ with the taste men like, use Aunt 
vellow package 


‘‘buckwheats!"” Noneed to wait overnight 
for the batter to rise. Just add a cup of 
milk (or water) to every cup of Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour—and stir. 


Watch your husband’s eyes light up 
when his teeth close on his first Aunt 
Jemima Buckwheat cake. Plan now to test 
this famous recipe, ready-mixed. Your 
grocer has Aunt Jemima Prepared Buck- 
wheat Flour in the yellow package. Re- 
member, too, how much your family likes 
those wonderful plantation pancakes—the 
kind you make with Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour in the red package. 


Now—a chance to test 
this famous recipe 
Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima Pre- 
pared Buckwheat Flour and of her Pancake 
Flour mailed on receipt of roc, with new 
recipe booklet giving many delightful 
Send coupon today 
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suggestions 








The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
Dept. E-13, St. Joseph, Mo 





Name 
Street 


City State 





Gentlemen: Send trial size packages Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour, Pancake Flour and recipe 
folder. I enclose 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. 
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Above 

Unretouched photograph— 

he center fold gets the 
greatest strain of any part 
of the sheet and is weakened 
from being always ironed on 
the same crease. Yet this 
Dwight Anchor fold shows 
no weakening! 

Right 
Unretouched photograph 
Outer edge of Dwight An 
chor selvage. First to wear 
out in other sheets tested 
here strong and firm after a 
long series of washings 


The 








Unretouched photograph— 
The hems are another weak 
spot—they wear out from 
being ironed so constantly 
on these same folds. But 
not aloop along the Dwight 
Anchor edge shows wear! 


Left 
Unretouched photograph— 


The four photographs here have eachbeen magnified 4times The inner edge of the sel- 


vage is next to go. Yet the 
Dwight Anchor tape selvage 
is perfectly sound, even 
after these rigorous tests, 


places 


where sheets wear out 
made practically wear- proof. ! 


UT of 322 women who wrote us about 
buying sheets, 285 told us they bought 
their sheets for “wear,” “durability.” 
This was what we had always believed. 
And why we had carefully studied all the 
places in which sheets wear out and strength- 
ened ours until we believed them the most 
durable that could be made. 


Rigorous Tests at a Regular Steam 
Laundry! So sure were we of Dwight An- 
chor’s amazing durability that we recently 
took three Dwight Anchor sheets and three 
each of seven other brands right from vari- 
ous stores for a Competitive test. 

We sent them all to a regular laundry, to 
be washed and ironed over and over again 
the equivalent of years of the hardest wear. 

At the end of the tests Dwight Anchor 
sheets had surpassed all 
competitors, and even our 
own expectations! 

For at each of the four 
places where sheets tend 
first to wear out, Dwight 
Anchors were strong and 


firm. No fuzzy edges—no 


As soon as you buy your ms 


Anchor sheets write in the dat 


as well as your laundry mark 
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worn threads. Not even broken stitching! 

But the sheet that came nearest to Dwight 
Anchor, after exactly the same treatment, had 
badly frayed selvages with many little breaks 
all along where the selvage joins the sheet. Th: 
hem folds and stitching were badly broken. 
Tiny holes had begun to appear here and there 
in the body of the sheet. 


We want you to test them too! We want 
you to prove to yourself that Dwight Anchors 
outlast any sheets you've ever had. 

So oneach sheet and pillow case we have sewed 
a labe! with a place for the date you buy them. 

As you replace the sheets you now have, buy 
Dwight Anchors. Then when you have an en- 
tire supply of these long-wearing sheets, see 
what years it is before you need any more. 

All department stores have Dwight Anchor 
sheets and pillow cases and will tell you of their 
wonderful quality . And they cost no more than 
you are accustomed to pay. 
Dwight Mfg. Co. (Minot, 
Hooper & Co., Selling Agents, 
11 Thomas St., New York.) 


Look for this little label sewed 
firmly on every Dwight Anchor 
sheet and pillow case 
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SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
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The Rosetta Woman 


In two years we had the 
store, with Angelo knowing its ev: TY package, 


good! » fine little 
And now I fished alone. 
trust my brother ‘to the sea; I hated 
“And Angelo—something aost "Whe to 

happiness came upon Angelo. 
ceased to pray. I? To see 
wrought no softness among the | 
in my own breast. Prayer! Pah! I was 
poisoned of it! I was a man without a God, 
I had left Him behind in Italy. But with 
Angelo all was different. With Angelo the 
joy of life, that in me had been crushed out. 
seemed to be springing anew. I could not 
fathom it. I knew his love lived still, but it 
was almost as if he hoped once more, if I could 
think such a thing possible even to one who 
lived by prayer. 

“And then—one day it was as though some- 
thing answered the things in Angelo’s soul. 

“It was the peaceful Sunday. The sea was 
empty, and no one fished. Angelo stood in 
the threshold of our little house facing out 
into the sunlight. Puzzled seemed his face. 
He would turn a listening ear toward the men 
who talked and whittled by some lobster pots; 
anon he would lift his chin toward the green 
slopes whence came the soft strokes of bells 
from the cattle feeding among the spruces, 
Almost he seemed to be hearing something 
hidden from the rest of us. Suddenly, in a 
home across the way, they began playing 
music on a phonograph. 

“In an instant my heart leaped and began 
to drive streams of wild, mad anger through 
my veins. A woman’s voice came singing— 


I would a longer 


> had never 
“hag pray 
bitter things 


singing Violetta’s song from ‘Traviata, Vio- 
letta’s impetuous greeting to freedom. It 


swept forth from the open window across and 
flowed around us thin and sweet and—mad- 
dening. In an instant I was back in the square 
at San Gennaro, and so, I knew, was my 
brother. But so different. A strange light 
had grown on Angelo’s face as he listened. 
He was transfigured. When the song was 
done, he fetched his violin from the house 
and played until all the hamlet was drunk 
with the wonder of it. 

“ “Angelo,’ I demanded, at length, 
happened?’ 

‘His face came around seeking mine, all 
beautiful with its smile beneath the so strange, 
empty eyes. ‘The Virgin has forgiven me!’ 

‘Pah! What do you mean?’ 

“*T can not tell. But I feel it to be so. 

And soon I shall know.’ 


‘what has 


N THE weeks that followed, I grew to 
think of Angelo as actually waiting, as 
though for something of revelation. And his 
he ge wy mounted higher yet. He made skilful 
for the children. He played his violin 
He even began to swim again, nor could 
I stop him. He swam to marvel at, as of old— 
always well out, sometimes out to the Ledges 
of Roaring Bull, and then straight back to the 
shore. And this he did almost every day. 

‘The summer grew along toward autumn. 
And then that happened which came to 
change all life for my brother and me. One 
evening brought a motor along the road to our 
little store, asking the way to Rock Harbor 
the playground of the rich along shore. It 
chanced that Angelo was pli ying his violin Ir 
back of the store. An artist-like man stepped 
from the car and came in to listen. It seemed 
I knew him. He fled back to the car and came 
back with another man and some ladies 
our friends of the steamer so long ago. The 
ladies were excited. Next day they came 
back. They wished Angelo to come to Rock 
Harbor and play for them at one so grand a— 
a function. 

“Angelo drew me to one side. 
singer who is there—a young woman new 
them—was to have sung,’ he explained, ‘but 
the poor lady is threatened to lose her vole 
and must not sing. Shall we not make retum 
of their kindness?’ 

“We went, Angelo and I. They 
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fetch us in a motor car when the time should 
arrive, but Angelo said, ‘Pietro will take me 
down the coast in his boat.’ 

“They took us to one so grand a house, and 
the next afternoon many motors with fine 
people came, and Angelo played. To them he 
was a new creature. 

“And then—it was so strange—in all the 
applause of these people crowding around my 
brother I saw his face suddenly set, and he 
turned falteringly about. From my hidden 
place I started to him. 

“Angelo gripped my hand, ah, so terribly 
earnest! ‘Pietro—I feel some one near— 
some one I know. Who is here, Pietro?’ 

“T looked about through the crowded rooms 
to please him. And—I almost strangled. 
I saw—Rosetta. She had just come in, with 
Caracci. I saw her staring at Angelo with wide, 
strange eyes—it was new to her to see him 
blind—and then I began seeing red. For a 
moment I could not speak. Then I said: 
‘Isee no one, my Angelo. But come!’ I coaxed 
him. ‘Thou art not to play again. It smothers 
one here. Let us get out and away.’ I led 
him out for very fear of what I might do, and 
we came away. 


“Tl CAN not tell you how I felt. And it seemed 
the woman was to possess me that day. For 
down in the harbor a little power yacht, with 
a mast wired like a cross, had come in off the 
bay and was moored beside our little boat, 


and, as I cast off, the name struck out at me, | 


‘Rosetta.’ 


“For days I could not forget, could not be | 


still. The country was turning red in the early | 


autumn. My mind became filled with bitter 
memories always. I thought if ever again I 
saw the woman, blood would be between us. 
I was restless as a wolf. 

“One evening Angelo took my hand. ‘Pietro 
brother, thou art sick in thy soul. I feel it. 
Hast thou forgotten to pray?’ 

“‘Pray!’ I roared. ‘To whom? The devil? 
He is most powerful.’ 

“He clung to me—and smiled. ‘San Gen- 


naro Day is tomorrow, Pietro. We'll pray to | 


him for happiness—for peace.’ 








‘Maytag Minutes 
give oo Hours of Leisure 


| O a washing with a Maytag right in your own 


“IT raved in my madness and wrath. ‘No. | home. Let this washer prove to you that tubfuls 


Ten million times, no! San Gennaro sits and 
hugs his knees, and laughs at all fools—laughs 
—laughs!’ 

“‘*No, Pietro, no! Thou wilt scoff, but 
sometimes I feel—strangely—that our old 
prayers will be answered. Always I wait. 
And so—tomorrow I keep San Gennaro Day 
as of old.’ 

“Morning dawned. I leaped from bed. 
My little room faced the east, and the walls 
were stained with a startling red light. I 
went to the window. In the east was a dense 
pall of purple cloud; below, a strip of flaming 


crimson, like looking through a crack into a | 


living furnace. And the sea—black and brood- 
ing it spread, save where it leaped up like 


straining at a leash and burst into boiling | 


smother tinged red in the crimson light. It 
was evil to look upon. 
“Down I strode to the shore. The men, 


half-clad, were hurrying to make all secure in | 
the wind that already snatched and jerked. | 

“A hand touched my arm. It was Angelo, | 
and I turned upon him and roared mockingly: | 


‘Behold thy San Gennaro Day, my Angelo! 
hou canst not see, but—oh—ho—ho! It 
begins all of a red! And the sea—the sea 
bursts into froth like boiling blood! Truly 
have thy prayers started thy saint from his— 
lair! ; 

_. He smiled. ‘Yet do I trust, my brother.’ 
The light—the red, awesome light, grew on his 
face until it was like nothing earthly. Sud 
denly it faded. The east was quenched in a 
blackening murk. 

“The squall reached out and clutched every 
foot of sky. And then fury burst upon us in a 
battle of wind and rain, screaming and hissing 
in’ so mad an uproar—! I wrapped my arms 
about my brother to protect his body with 


—_ and forced him up to the shelter of the 
sneds, 


‘This is no place for thee, Angelo,’ I | 


of clothes can be washed in three to seven minutes 
—that a whole week’s washing can be done in sixty 
minutes. Let a Maytag show you how it can save time 
and effort by washing all garments without hand-rubbing. 


Try a Maytag. The only obligation is the one you 
owe yourself. If it does not sell itself—if Maytag washing 
minutes do not result in added hours of leisure—don’t 
keep it. 





A postcard request will bring you an interesting 


booklet, Better Methods of Home Laundering 
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over old worn floors 
Modernize the rooms of your home, at 
reasonable cost, without disturbing any 


woodwork except the moulding at the 
baseboard. 


OAK lends beauty and dignity, harmonizing 
with furnishings of whatever period. 
OAK makes a permanent floor, time only 
enriching its mellowness. The lustrous sur- 
face is easily kept in perfect condition, 
promoting health and saving housework. 


Oak floors add value to property 
for rental or sale, at anegligible 
expense compared with tempo- 
rary floor coverings. 

Write for this booklet 
—containing modern color 
finishes with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


832 Hearst Building CHICAGO 


Clever Bridge Ideas 


Here’sone: Crystal AshTraysbeau- /@ 
tifully designed in color. Attrac- 
tive on the bridge table. 
No. $400. Set of 
Four, Postpaid 


SEND FOR 
GIFT CATALOG 


It is free. Will solve your gift 
problems. New ideas for enter- 
taining and prizes. 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
Dept. 91 PAWTUCKET, R.L 


AMERICAN 
STATIONER 


COMPANY- 
World's largest producers of printed stationery 
200 Note Sheets, 100 Envelopes $1 
West of Denver and Outside U.S. A., $1.10 


Send for free samples printed with your own 
name. Prompt service. 


PERU, Indiana 


Beautify as you build! 


Original Home-Makers course in 
Interior Decoration teaches you 
color harmony, period furniture 

skillful arrangement. Compiled 
by nationally known decorators. 
Don’t build or redecorate without 
its help. Professional course taught if 
desired. Send for enroliment details 
and illustrated brochure. 


American Decorative Soc . inc. 
Dept. Z-1, 3257 roadway, Chicago 


'SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein's famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MONTHLY free. Write today. a 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENC HOOL 
Dept. 67 Springfieid, Mess. 
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The Rosetta Woman 


shouted in his ear. ‘Dost think answer to thy 
prayers is to come from the sea?’ 

“He turned an agonized face to mine, dead 
white in the unholy darkness. ‘Yes,’ he said. 

“We struggled in among the men huddled 
like sheep. Some one gripped my arm and 
pointed down the shore. A fishing boat had 
labored around the point. It tossed and 
strained and struggled under its engine and 
drove on into the livable water of the cove. 
We staggered down and dragged the little 
craft to safety. And the man stood half- 
drowned and, pointing out into the sea, 


| screamed broken, ominous things. 


“T could not hear, but—I saw. On an instant 
of supreme fury, far out, a strange, little craft, 
with a mast wired like a cross, came up out 
of the tortured waves and reeled an instant 
on the sky. In that instant I knew it—the 
costly little sea-toy that had been at Rock 
Harbor. Madly my heart began to pound. 
Some great game of fate seemed begun. 

“Back in the shelter of the shed the rescued 
fisherman’s voice could be heard clearly now, 
‘Her engine is dead. and the wind is driving 
her on to Roaring Bull Ledges!’ 

“ “Could you make out her name?’ some one 
cried out. 
“In a 
Rosetta!’ 


sudden hush it came: ‘Yes. The 


“AKEEN, low cry pierced into my ear. ‘Oh, 
blessed San Gennaro!’ It was Angelo, his 
face a fiercely striving thing in its agony. 

“I flung up my head. ‘Aye, thy Rosetta! 
She is here! The wor!d is small to a woman 
gluttonous for love!’ Then I cried out scorn- 
fully: ‘Thy prayers have brought her. But 
pray thou now and see if it calms the sea!’ 


| And I made for the headland to look out. 


| describe it—that time. 


“Ah, in those next moments did I taste the 
joy o! vengeance, a rare, unexpected vengeance 
sweet unto madness. Gripped to a spruce 
far up on the headland, I watched, and I 
saw— 

“I saw the sea of the cove whipped and 
lashed to a thing of great terror and—the 
beauty of death. I saw the waters caught up 
into frantic, leaping hillocks. I saw an army 
of advancing seas hurled bodily at the rocks; 
Saw them burst high in air with ponderous 
exploding hunders; saw cascades of jeweled 
spray fall and cover the sea among the rocks 
with racing, spreading shrouds of foamy, tat- 
tered lace. And oif on Roaring Bull Ledges I 
saw the doomed little yacht lifted like a painted 
plaything and driven upon the rocks. 

“Ina first lull of the passing squall I screamed 
aloud my joy. Vengeance was mine, a free-will 
gift, and all Angelo’s praying had been for 
naught. 

“But now—TI stood still. I saw that which 
in my madness I had not noted before. A 
boat with two men was creeping out toward 
the ledges through the paths of the sea. 
Something about it held me rigid. I watched 
it struggle on bravely, laboring forward, 
sagging back, now almost lost to sight, now 
toppling on the crest of a sea. Something 
familiar about the grim, straining figure in the 
bow gripped my heart. Slowly, strangely, 
was I turning sick. The boat toppled high, 
was snuffed out—on Roaring Bull. 

“Some one touched my arm—a man white- 
faced, sobered, from the beach. I snatched at 
him fiercely. ‘Where is Angelo?’ I screamed. 

“Quite simply, he pointed out to where had 
been the boat. ‘I came to tell you,’ he cried. 

“For a moment I sank down helpless by the 
spruce tree. In the brief little space that 
followed I died—a lot—signore. I can never 
With turmoil all about 


| me, I sat stupid, stunned, a lifeless clod of clay. 


“And then there came a shout, a great, 
heartening shout. A moment, and I was on 
my feet, staring, beside the man who now stood 
pointing. Across the cove, far out on the 
point nearest the ledges, a man reeled up 
out of the sea and staggered on to land. 
After him followed two others, who had been 


clinging to driftage. The squall had gone over 
dragging its wreckage from off the sky, its 
fury from off the sea. And now, truggling 
on behind the three already landed, two other 
heads, swimming together, appeare:! atop a 
huge roller. Even then I knew them, Angelo 
and—the woman. Even in that one instant 
atop the far-out wave, methought I could see 
the darkening tinge of her bronze-black hair 
of Tuscany staining the great, yellow roller 
like seaweed. 

“I made the beach—I never knew hoy, 
Around the shore toward the point I ran, over 
boulder and shingle and rockweed, plunging 
across the inlets, breasting the bank to escape 
the seas—turned the rocks of the point a 
creature mad with things of hope, of terror, 
of hatred— 

“And stopped. 

“T shall never forget it—that moment. It 
was as though a divine hand touched all my 
fury to sudden stillness. Angelo lay quiet 
along the rocks, his head clasped in Rosetta’s 
arms. About them a frantic madman of a 
Caracci flung his arms into the air and cursed, 
‘Hasten—get up! Thy voice, woman, thy 
voice!’ 

“Angelo seemed to recover himself. He 
pressed her hands tight to his face. And then 
—ah, it was beautiful, and terrible !—Rosetta 
deliberately flung away the greatest thing 
in her life. She stood up. She threw back her 
head and began singing, singing at full voice 
Violetta’s music of freedom: 

“ «Sempre libera voglio io—Ever free I hence 
shall be—’! and one knew she meant—free 
to live only for the one great love. 

“Caracci threatened her. ‘Fool! Fool! 
he screamed. ‘As if the sea were not danger 
enough—thou must sing—when it means 
farewell to thy voice!’ 

“Rosetta finished, and somehow her face 
made me think of a madonna. She spoke, 
and her voice now was all hoarse and torn. 
‘Even so, Caracci. My voice may well go. I 
shall never need it more. It has offered me 
lovers, but never love.’ 

“She stooped and kissed the wet head and 
raised my Angelo up. ‘Come, carissimo,’ she 
chattered rapidly in the mother tongue, ‘1 
saw thee there at Rock Harbor. It was I 
that was to have sung on that day, and I 
would have come to thee then, but Pietro 
saw me and took thee away. Long since the 
world taught me the worth of thy love, and 
the Blessed Virgin knows how I have longed 
for it. I knew I should find thee, and so I 
set out. And the storm came—’ 

“T looked at my brother’s face. His faith 
had won. Me? I choked. My very heart 
foamed with thanksgiving—and—and in a 
moment was I—babbling prayer.” 





IG Pietro was silent. Somehow, to me, 
the little fish-shed on the beach had turned 
an almost sanctified little place. 

I passed up the bank in silence. The man 
Angelo had loved much, had sufiered much. 
But somehow I was thinking of the woman. 
Well across the summit, I stood a moment, 
stock-still. In a little hollow below Rosetta 
was turning cod on the flakes. And to my 
stunned surprise she was singing, so low as to 
be scarce more than a breath—but I had never 
heard anything like it. ; 

I passed down swiftly. Her eyes met mine, 
terrified, for an instant. ‘Rosetta—Signora 
Gaspari,”"—I began,—‘‘you were singing: 
Your—your voice then has come back—?" 

In her eyes, fastened on mine, terror died 
down to concern, deep, pleading concern. 

“You will not tell them, signore?”’ she pleaded. 
“My—my husband would feel himself s0 
great a burden—!'” Her hands crept slowly 
to her breast. Her stilled face grew in its 
madonna quality. “My husband not 
know, but long since I learned the cause of his 
blindness. I have given my voice that I might 
be his eyes. And so—I tell you, signore—my 
voice never left me.” 
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A Lerrer-FriLe at Steinway Hall holds 
many of the most treasured posses- 
sions of the Steinway family 
Richard Wagner's letter notes 
of appreciation from Franz Liszt and 
CharlesGounod . . . letters of praise 
from Anton Rubinstein and Theodore 
Thomas . practically every mu- 
sician of note during the past seventy 
vears has written a sincere tribute to 
the Steinway piano. Paderewski, 
Hofmann, Rachmaninoff, Cortot and 
hundreds of other musical celebrities 
of today have chosen the Steinway 


for use and ownership, and their let- 


ters bear witness to their satisfaction. 


FRITZ KREISLER « SERGE! RACHMANINOFF 
iinted fr the Steinway Collection by Emil 
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Yet this long roll of musicians is but 
a fraction of the Steinway public. For 
the great majority of Steinway pianos 


a EE | 


There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity, or near you, through whom you 
may purchase a new Steinway piano 
with a small cash deposit, and the bal- 
ance will be extended over a period of 
|| two years. Used pianos accepted in 
partial exchange. 
Prices: $875 and up 
Plus transportation 
Steinway & Sons, Sternway Harr 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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are bought by people with limited in- 
comes. And among all the various 
styles and sizes of Steinway pianos 
in these modest homes, there is not 
one that does not embody the Stein- 
way principles of construction and 
richness of tone that endear the Stein- 
way to the hearts of the greatest mu- 
sicians. Year after year, each makes 
its unfailing return in perfect service, 
in pleasure and delight. Proving by 
its amazing durability alone that the 
Steinway is really one of the least ex- 
pensive of all instruments. For it is 
quite true that no Steinway owner 


need ever buy another piano. 
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c As different as 
two fruits could be 


~ but both delicious 
in scores of simple 
tempting ways 


CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


the best of Hawaiian fruit— 


Without a bit of bother, Dex 
Monte Crushed Pineapple can lift 
your menus above the level of 
“everyday” meals. It adds new zest 
to desserts and salads — gives them 


the can—minus the trouble of crush- 
ing or grating. 

And no need to worry a second 
about quality, either—if you depend 
on Det Monte. This label is your 
opens of goodness and natural 


avor —no matter when or where 
you buy. 
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SLICED PEACHES 
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Ready to serve 
at an instant’s notice 


Here's all the tender lusciousness 
of your favorite summer fruit—wait- 
ing to tempt your appetite! 


Dri Monte Sliced Peaches are the 
pick of California's finest orchards— 
sliced and packed in their own rich 
syrup for quick, convenient use. Deli- 
cious right from the can as a dessert 
or breakfast fruit — or with a few 
deft touches they offer scores of 
other dainty made-up dishes. 


Only remember, when you buy, to 
specify Det Monte. It’s the sure 
road to uniform quality—every time! 
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in convenient form Just be AWre you Aa Yy 

the novel, refreshing flavor of this 

tropical summer fruit. 
So easy to serve, too! It’s always 

ready for instant use — right from 


These Menu Helps— free! 

Letus send you‘*The Det MonTE 
Fruit Book’’—together with our new 
folders containing specially selected 
Sliced Peach and Crushed Pineapple 
recipes. All are free. Address Dept. 
206; California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 

















escape every time he leaves our front door- 
step.” : 
Then. sceing her face and the tears squeezing 
irrepressibly from beneath her closed eye- 
lids, he was sorry. Was gruffly kind in his way, 
with, beneath the kindness, a mounting im- 
patience of which she eventually became aware. 

Silly . she was being silly . . . Charles 
was bored . she began to talk to him 
of the day’s happenings. Of the bridge party. 
Of Anna’s success with the corn pudding. 
Of her hope that Anna would develop into a 
good servant. Of Junior’s progress at school. 
Of a new grocer she meant to try. Of the 
hangings in the sun parlor which must be 
cleaned. 

Perceiving that the conversation had _ be- 
come practically a monologue, she turned to 
questions regarding his own day, witha picture 
before her of hurrying crowds, of an office 
phone ringing busily, of busy clerks outside 
Charles’ private office. 

Charles yawned. ‘Nothing exciting. About 
as usual, I guess,” he said of his day in town. 

For lack of anything else, she spoke then of 
Ethel Lawton, with the ring of gentle pity for 
Ethel out strongly in her voice, and with cen- 
sure for George Lawton. 

“George isn’t a voung man, Charles. It’s 
ridiculous of him at his age to be running around 
with girls who are hardly more than children!” 

“George isn’t exactly Methusaleh at forty- 
five,’ hazarded Charles with — surprising 
acerbity 

Abruptly he rose, yawning frankly. ‘‘Let’s 
get some sleep, Nan. I’ve had a busy day 
today.” 

Barely nine-thirty. Nan had a swift pang of 
regret for the long evening she had hoped for 
with Charles, with each telling the other at 
comfortable length all the intimate happenings 
of this day and other days. When they had 
first built this house, and Junior had been 
only three, they’d had such happy evenings. 
Lately, with Charles away so much, and the 
lonely evenings long and empty .. . 


| UTIFULLY she put away her own dis- 

appointment, the maternal in her respond- 
ing to Charles’ need of sleep. Charles was 
tired, poor boy. Charles needed rest. Arid 
after all, what she wanted most was to know 
that he was with her. 

Upstairs she turned back both pretty bed- 
spreads, arranged the windows for the night, 
laid out Charles’ dressing-gown. 

Charles took his things into the adjoining 
bathroom, and almost immediately she heard 
the sound of running water. 

Still with an abiding sense of contentment, 
she undressed with the quickness of a woman 
devoid of vanity, and in her deep blue silk 
kimono, with her hair in two long braids over 
her shoulders, went to sit in the window, 
waiting for Charles. 

Outside it had stopped snowing, and a round 
White moon was shining. <A lovely night, 
possessing some quality reminding her of her 
wedding night, which had also been white 
with snow and mooplight. 

They had sat, she and Charles, until all 
hours upon a window-seat in a hotel suite, 
looking down upon the crowds in the snow- 
filled street below. Talking. Utterly happy 
at being together. Promising each other things. 
Lovely things, like love undying, fidelity, and 
unquestioning loyalty. Pe: : 

_ “Ready, Nan?” asked Charles impatiently 
Irom the other side of the room. 

She roused to an awareness that Charles 
must have been waiting some moments, during 
which he had been gazing at her as though 
he had not seen her for a very long time and 
now found changes. Seeing herself reflected 
in Charles’ eyes, all at once she knew that her 
hair was graying, that there were lines about 
her ¢ yes, and that she was no longer young. 

Charles bade her a casual good-night. As 


Keeper of the Hearth 


(Continued from page 38) 


casual, it seemed to Nan, lying awake in an 
acute unhappiness, as the good-night Junior 
had given her. 

At twelve o’clock she was still awake, 
looking out into the white serenity of the night 
so like her wedding night, and thinking of that 
look in Charles’ eyes which had made her see 
herself as no longer young and, therefore, no | 
longer to be loved as she had been loved. 

A tiny pulse of anguish, foretelling tears, | 
throbbed in her throat. Charles was unfair. 
Almost with a sense of quarreling with Deity, 
Nan experienced a rising bitterness that ex- 
ternals should count so tremendously in a 
man’s ability to love. 

If Charles were blind, or deaf, or crippled, 
or disfigured, it wouldn’t matter to her. She 
would love the essential Charles just as much. 
Without diminution. Without change. But 
with Charles fear resurrected itself in 
Nan. 

If youth were leaving her, as Charles’ eyes 
had said, she needed to be loved not less but 
more, to help her past the knowledge that the 
death of youth and beauty in a woman spells 
tragedy. 

With Charles sleeping tranquilly beside her, 
as women do, she began to think of rouge, of 
lipsticks, of face tonics, of hair dyeing, of face 
lifting, of a thousand and one unimportant 
and trivial things which were, after all, neither 
unimportant nor trivial because of their signifi 
cance, in chat their aim was to arrest youth. 
And youth—in women, at least—was over- 
whelmingly important. 


HARLES went away the next morning. 

To be gone for several days, he said in- 
definitely, bidding her good-by at the front 
door. 

She never questioned Charles as to the exact 
length of his absence or as to where he was 
going, having found that it irritated him. 

Charles never knew how long he was to be 
gone. The oliice had his address in case of 
emergency. He would call her up the instant 
he returned. All this she knew and had long 
ago accepted. 

For herself, she was aware, as she kissed 
Charles good-by, that exactly half of the joy 
and light of the household went out with 
Charles, to be gone until his return, just as 
the other half would go out at eight-thirty 
on school-day mornings. 

“Take care of yourself,’ said Charles care- 
lessly, waving back at her as he started down 
the walk to where his taxi waited. 

“T will,” she motioned with her lips, con- 
centrating upon the fact that she must not 
cry. 

Charles would not like it if she cried. 
Charles expected her to send him away with a 
smile even though he did carry away with him 
exactly one-half of her happiness. 

Waving cheerily, but with her eyes full of 
tears, she saw Charles vanish, and later that 
day she went restlessly downtown, spending 
half a day in time and a surprising amount 
of money on beauty treatments. 

Apparently it took much time and much 
money and much effort to remain young. 
But no less apparently many, many people 
were willing to buy youth at any price. The 
shops were full of middle-aged women doing 
battle with encroaching age. Feeling a slight 
sense of the ridiculous, Nan added herself to 
their number, coming away burdened with in- 
numerable fancy boxes and bottles. 

Junior and she had dinner alone that night, 
with a vacant chair between them, Anna not 
exerting herself so much with the master of 
the house away. 

Later, after Junior had gone upstairs and | 
she had heard his prayers, preliminary to 
settling herself in the library again, she sat 
sewing, but without the rich contentment of 
the previous evening. 

In a flash of insight it came to her then, con- ! 
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' Keeper of the Hearth 


templating the lonely evening ahead of her, 
that this, possibly, was what Nell Winter had 
meant in saying women needed outside in- 
terests. Something to fill in the vacant spaces 
like the evening ahead of her. Something to 
depend upon besides Charles, who came and 
went, and Junior, who was limited by the 
necessities of his youth. 


JUNIOR stared at her the next morning at 
breakfast, and she was immediately and 
uncomfortably conscious of her new lilac- 
tinted frock, her rouged and powdered face, 
her lips touched with paint. 
“You look nice, but it 
Junior thoughtfully. 

Waving Junior good-by also a few moments 
later, she was curiously disturbed by the 
dubious quality of the compliment, which 
hinted at either past or present reproach 

They were always leaving her, her idolized 
two. She was always the one to stay behind, 
but probably that was the life of any wife 
and mother: to be ready when needed, and to 
be unobtrusive when not needed. 

She spent the morning in the library, 
thinking back over her life in this house, 
which stood as a symbol of her loving endeavor 
in behalf of Charles and Junior. 

It was a charming house in itself, and she 
had made of it a place of welcoming rooms 
filled with the spirit of home. Or so she had 
thought, until sharply disturbed by that odd 
look from Charles. 

At eleven o’clock, when it began to rain 
| heavily outside, turning the snow into icy 
|slush, she sent Junior’s lunch to him by 
Anna, wrapped in a mackintosh and protected 
by heavy arctics. 

The day growing increasingly worse, she 
was surprised when Aline, her younger sister, 
arrived in the early afternoon. Her surprise 
manifested itself in an immediate concern 
for Aline, which Aline thrust aside as of no 
consequence. 

“I had to come,” informed Aline hotly, 
when she had laid aside her dripping coat. 
“TI had to see you, Nan. Charles Calhoun is 
playing the fool over another woman, and I 
wouldn’t stand by and let him put that over 
on my sister!” 

“Not Charles,” denied Nan 
“There’s some mistake, Aline.” 

Charles finding happiness, finding beauty, 
finding love in some one else, and her own 
measure of these insuflicient? 

“It’s impossible, Aline,” she repeated firmly. 

But is was not impossible. It was true. 
Aline made it very clear, with her face scarlet 
with Nan’s humiliation. Charles was not ona 
business trip. Charles was at Atlantic City 
with some one else. 

“It’s nobody who is anybody,” declared 
Aline violently through her tears. ‘It’s Nettie 
Carson. J saw him in town with her the other 
day. Tuesday, I think it was.” 

Tuesday . . . Charles hadn’t been home 
Tuesday . . . nor Wednesday : 

Ugliness invaded Nan Calhoun’s sheltered 
life. She thought of Lew Carson’s ex-wife. 
Twice divorced at nineteen. Pretty, with a 
common prettiness. Unwijlingly she heard a 
ghostly echo of Nettie Carson’s brassy laugh. 
Saw the pertly defiant toss of a bleached head. 

Nettie Carson was cheap. The man who 
found Nettie Carson a desirable companion 
was cheap. . . 

Aline was sobbing. ‘Say I was right to tell 
you, Nan! I thought you ought to know.” 

“You did what you thought was right,” 
said Nan slowly. 

Charles and Nettie Carson . . . Charles 
had betrayed herself—or, rather, Charles had 
betrayed the things for which their marriage 
had stood, for Nettie Carson! 

Sitting there, nervously lacing and interlac 
ing her fingers, it seemed to her she could have 
borne it better if Charles’ companion in dis- 
grace had been of a higher level. 

i Aline went away presently, protesting her 


isn’t you,’ said 


tranquilly. 














love for her sister and deploring her own lack 


of wisdom. ; ae : ; 

“People are such fools!’ said Aline unhappily. 
“J did the wrong thing. I know I did the wrong 
thing. You might never have known; the 
wife is always the last to know!” 

Nan flinched. People knowing. People 
pitying her as she had pitied Ethel Lawton. 

“Come home, Nan,” urged Aline, mopping 
at her red eyes. “Bring Junior and come home 
where we love you.” 

Silently looking after Aline as she went 
stumbling down the walk’ to where a tax 
awaited her, Nan wondered dully why she had 
shed no tears. As a usual thing tears came 
too easily to her. Charles was often annoyed 
by her facility for tears. 

“Charles . . . everything she thought began 
and ended with Charles. As impossible to tear 
Charles from her thoughts as to tear her heart 
from her body. 

She should have made things brighter for 
Charles. Should have shared his life to a greater 
extent. Should not have allowed herself to 
become absorbed in a round of domestic duties. 
Should have kept younger. 

The feeble defence of Charles erected by 
blame for herself dwindled before the fact 
that if Charles had loved her as she had loved 
him, he would not have failed her. 

Junior came home in high good spirits. his 
cheeks rosy as apples, his eyes bright. ‘Hi, 
Mom! Did you put the dollar in my dresser 
box?” 

Painfully she remembered that it was Friday, 
and that on Friday it was her invariable custom 
to deposit a dollar for various small pleasures 
in a little box kept for that purpose on Junior’s 
dresser. 

“It’s raining,” she said slowly. ‘You 
couldn’t go out to spend it anyhow. But I'll 
put the dollar in the box when I go upstairs.” 

That satisfied him. Junior departed, whis- 
tling, and soon afterward she heard him de- 
manding cake from Anna in the kitchen. 

In a sudden accession of bitterness it o¢ 
curred to Nan that Junior was like Charles in 
accepting the good things provided in generous 
measure by her love, and giving little in re- 
turn. Little men, big men—it was all the 
same! 


HARLES’ stay extended beyond the two 

days indicated. He was gone over Sunday, 
and during that time Nan went about her 
customary duties in a state approximating 
trance. 

She might leave Charles. She might return 
home as Aline had begged, but to what pur- 
pose? Leave the house in which so many 
years of her life were vested? Go home, 
bearing the stigma of an unsuccessful marriage? 
Blight the possibility of Junior’s having ideals 
of his own regarding marriage before it was 
more than a possibility? 

Her own happiness in any event was done 
for. What she suffered now was the agony of 
bereavement No matter how long Charle: 
lived, the Charles she had loved was dead. 

She had loved. She had trusted. She had 
been betrayed. Her life, or such of it as 
counted, was over. 

Later, with the surprising wrath of the meek, 
she had visions of disgracing Charles. Of 
disgracing Nettie Carson. Of sending them 
both down in a downfall of disastrous publicity. 
And put them away with a consciousness of 
futility. F 

Visions of making away with herself and 
arousing a remorseful repentance in Charles 
visited her. And, remembering Junior, she 
put these away also. 

And all the while she went on much as usual, 
except that once, at the table, with the vacant 
chair between them, Junior asked curiously, 

“You sick, Mom?” 

Friday. Saturday. Sunday. Three days. 

_On Monday night Charles came home. In 
high good spirits. With an expensive present 
for herself and a two-doliar bill for Junior. 

She took the present with an actual scorch 
of shame, remembering exactly when Charles 
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You will notice among your friends that the women who take 
especial pride in their cooking are apt to be the ones most 
wedded to Snowdrift. 

That’s natural. Snowdrift is easy to use (because it’s creamy ). 
Snowdrift is white, fluffy, sweet and fresh. Snowdrift is always 
the same. Snowdrift is delicate, rich, and 100% pure white fat, 
made from an oil as choice as a fine salad oil and then whipped 
up to just the right consistency. 

In short, Snowdrift is just the kind of shortening that you 


would expect clever cooks to want. 
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had begun showering her with unexpected 
gifts, and wondering at the anomaly of her 
sensitiveness to shame which rightiully be. 
longed to Charles. ‘ 
Junior was delighted with his two dollars. 
All through dinner his chatter filled in gaps 
which would otherwise have been awkward. 
Nan sat very still in her place. [n a new 
dress. With false color shielding the revelation 
of her pallor. Crumbling a bit of bread and 
eating little. 
| Charles saw nothing. Neither the color, 
nor the dress, nor the agony in her eyes. In. 
stead, he exclaimed appreciatively over the 
excellence of his food. Hotel cooking could 
never equal home cooking. He was glad to 
| be home again. 

Dully Nan wondered how long it had been 
since Charles had really seen her. 

Sitting in the library later, with Charles 
trying to make conversation, she realized how 
little she and Charles had to talk about. 

Strangers, each to the other. Charles, with 
his idea of herself; she with her idea of Charles, 
which, if it had ever been Charles, had not 
been Charles for a long, long time. 

To Charles she was not a woman any longer, 
Just a purveyor of comforts, her importance 
to him determined by her capability as a home- 
maker. Not a woman—Junior’s mother and the 
keeper of his hearthfire. 

Outwardly she listened to Charles’ halting 
conversation, wondering what he would say 
and how he would look were she suddenly to 
fling the truth in his face between the stilted 
remarks of which he was unburdening him 
self. 

At Junior’s bedtime she went up with him. 
Heard his prayers. Said a carefully controlled 
goodnight from the doorway. And went then 
to the bedroom which had belonged to her and 
Charles, whence she removed all her personal 
belongings, carrying them across to the spare 
room, next to Junior’s. 

To Charles, later, she made the vague ex- 
planation that she was restless and feared 
disturbing him. That with him away so much, 
she preferred having a room of her own. 

Charles acquiesced willingly, almost with 
relief, and she was reminded by force of con- 
trast of the time he had not been able to 
bear her out of his sight. Of the night when 
Junior was born. Of many things over which 
later, in the safe isolation of the room which 
was all hers, she cried for the first time, long, 
agonizing sobs choked into her pillow and 
seeming to tear her in two. 


N THE morning she was so silent that the 

quality of her silence impressed itself even 
upon Charles. 

“Anything the matter?” He said it guiltily. 
Almost with dread. 

“Nothing.” 

Again she shielded him from his shame. 
And again Charles was visibly relieved. 

She saw then that Junior was looking at 
| her very hard, with the beginning of a question 
in his dark eyes, although he said nothing. _ 

After they had both gone, the usual round of 
duties claimed her: The need of phoning 
the market. Of complaining to the butcher. 
|Of planning the work for the day because 
| Anna, unassisted, never planned capably. | 
With all the while her inner self demanding 
surcease from pain, and herself not knowing 
where surcease might be found. 
| What did anybody do to relieve the pain of an 
| aching heart? ; 

She planned a corn pudding for Charles 
dinner. She ordered the tailor to come for 
Charles’ dress clothes, which needed pressing. 
| She talked over the telephone to Charles him- 
self, hearing him say that he might not come 
| home to dinner, after all. That there was a 
| possibility of his having to leave on another 
very short trip immediately. Hearing ¢ harles 
| limping explanation over the telephone, she 
| realized that the barb sf the situation to exist 
‘henceforth lay in the fact that she would 
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never know w hether it was business or another + 
woman which called Charles away. 

She went through the day, telling herself 
that other women lived lives like this. That 
other women managed to find a bridge across 
from today’s agony to tomorrow’s resignation. 

And at four o’clock, in the very middle of 
stirring up a cake in the kitchen with strong, 
smooth strokes of her capable hands, she 
suddenly poured the cake batter into the sink 
before Anna’s frightened eyes. 

“T won't go on with it! After all, I’m not 
other women,” she said defiantly in her heart. 
“T’m going home.” 

It seemed unutterably strange to be regard 
ing any other place as home, but immediately 
she felt the relief of any decision which would 
take her away from this house in which she 
had been happy and was now miserable. 

Because it was her habit to sit in a big chair 
at the window of her bedroom to await 
Junior's return from school, automatically her 
feet carried her there, and she sat planning 
details which must be attended to. 

Her departure would be a nine days’ wonder 
in the suburb where they lived. She and 
Charles had been counted an ideally happy 
couple . . . or were they? With a scorch of 
shame she remembered Aline’s, “The wife is 


”? 


always the last to know! 


RESENTLY Junior came. She saw his 

small figure approaching in the distance, and 
some portion of her brain not busy with her 
grief wondered why he walked sedately with- 
out his usual leaping and bounding of sheer 
exuberance. 

When he came nearer, she saw that he carried 
a bundle—flowers, wrapped in a gay green tis- 
sue-paper. Probably another easing of con- 
science for Charles, in the way of a present 
arranged for between himself and Junior with- 
out her knowledge. 

Although she loved flowers, it came to her 
then that she would trample on his flowers, 
wiping out the shame of spurious generosity 
beneath her feet. 

But the flowers were not from Charles. 
Swelling visibly with pride, Junior informed 
her that they were for her, from himself. 

“Flowers for you, Mom: three dollars’ 
worth.” 

He was pushing them into her arms, mutely 
demanding her admiration of them, subtly 
suggesting that the flowers represented his all. 

“T heard you crying in the night,” he informed 
anxiously. 

He had come quite close. His arm lay on 
the back of her chair in the first gesture 
of affection she had ever seen in him. His 
eyes were wide and dark and haunted by a 
question. 

Nan looked at him in sudden misgiving. 
She had forgotten Junior! For the first time in 
all his life she had forgotten Junior and what 
her proposed plan would mean to him. Ques- 
tions beyond his ability to answer. A divided 
household. A part-time father, possibly a 
part-time mother if Charles chose to dispute 
her action. The whispering of his playmates. 
Perhaps, later on, the feeling that his mother 
must have been in some way at fault—or at 
least the feeling that she had been unwise. 

Nan sighed. After all, her own life, or all 
of it which counted, was ended. And what 
was pride against Junior’s need? She was 
keeper of the hearth, and Junior needed the 
warmth of that hearth. 

Leaning to him, but refraining from the kiss 
she knew Junior would not want, she made him 
the gift of untroubled serenity. 

“Mother had a terrible toothache, darling.” 

Junior flung his arms chokingly tight about 
er neck in a passion of relief. He had not 
cried since he was a baby, but he was crying 
now, : 

“Tf anything hurt you, Mom!” 

‘But nothing’s going to hurt me, sweet- 
heart!”” 

, She was quite steady about it, although 
inwardly she was wondering whether she would 
be able to go through with it. 








Y CALENDAR 


is useful. I 

respect it. But I am not afraid 
of it, even though it does say “1927”. 
Yet I know so many people who let a 
calendar cast a shadow over their 
whole lives! 


“Do you realize that I’m forty years 
old?” a woman said to me the other 
day. She mentioned her age as the 
final evidence why she couldn’t do 
something she wanted to do: start a 
millinery shop. She had ideas about 
hats, and how to sell hats. They 
sounded thrilling. 


But she felt too tired, she said. And 
she was only forty years old. Why, I 
have scores of friends who at fifty or 
more seem to feel that they are just 
starting out in life! 

They didn’t begin life as physical 
Amazons, but they conserved and built 
up what nature gave them. 


Sensible food—adequate sleep— 
regular -exercise—these are funda- 
mental. May I mention under sensible 
food, something that is very close to 
my heart? A sensible diet doesn’t in- 
clude artificial stimulants. It doesn’t 
include that stimulant—perhaps the 
one most widely used—caffein. 


Why not? Because caffein excites 
the nerves. Because it is an enemy of 
sleep. Because it keeps the brain 
hurrying on, when the body is crying, 
“Stop. Relax. Rest.” These things are 
serious, to the woman who desires to 
free herself from the menace of the 
calendar. 
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For that “dread-of-the-calendar” 
feeling, I want to suggest something 
which I have seen work out wonder- 
fully. I want you to make a thirty-day 
test of Postum. 

Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran—splendid materials. It brings 
you all the enjoyment of a hot drink 
at mealtime, with none of the penalties 
of caffein. It lets you sleep when you 
need sleep. It lets your nerves relax, 
when they need relaxation. 


So I’m asking you to try Postum 
for thirty days, as a test. Note the 
results—then decide. My offer will 
help you start the test. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


Let me send you one week’s supply 
of Postum, free, as a start in the 
thirty-day test. 

Or if you prefer to begin today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It cost much 
less than most other hot drinks. 

For one week’s free-supply, please 
indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum made instantly 
in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the 
kind you boil. [’ll include my personal 
directions for preparing both. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 











P, stum is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double- 
thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran 
Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your 


grocer sells Postum in two forms Instant Postum, made 
in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 
, to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes, 


In using ; 




















P.—G. H.—1-27 |] : 

Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich |} : 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. |} : 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one |} : 
week’s supply of | ; 

| Instant Postum ... . - 0 Check & 
|) oe (prepared instantly inthecup) which you ; 
| Postum CereaL ..... . OC) prefer H 
} (prepared by boiling’ 3 
NII is cindcicheniiscidiatigcaanteasaciniaglbateisgamaldibicie ; 

E 

| Street 13 
| 3 
City State li 

In Canada address | ; 

Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. EE 

45 Front St. Fast, Toronto 2, Ontario | ; 
ecenccecescovecescnesecoouscoescousssosessoscocncqnsnssssvonsconcsesseseeusees 4 
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~BOVRIL 


CON SOMME 











palate -tempting Beef Drink 


A delicious food-drink that is also a nutritious stimulant 


Easier to make than a 


cup of tea. All you need is hot water, a cup, and a spoonful of BOVRIL Consommé. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a regular 2 oz. bottle, postpaid, 


on receipt of 50 cents. 


Illustrated Looklet with recipes, free on request. 


Proprietors, BOVRIL, LIMITED, London, England; Montreal, Canada 
Write to Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., 


For sale at Grocery, Delicatessen and Drug Stores,in 20z., 


~BOVRIL puts BEEF into you” 


* Makes Play 
of Houscwork 
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Since 1892 
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root more attractive Trans 

form radiators into handy stand 
he benches and window seat 

Made in three = styles cabinet 


somely made of heavy gauge furr 
ture steel ¥ i 


enamel and lacquer he autif: iy 
rained by photographic proces 
atch any woodwork Write to 
lay for full details 
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Save redecorating 


type bench type and open = type 
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Turn Unrighty Radiators 
Inte Furniture of Real Beauty 
Therm -0-flec tors pro 
tect decorat ssi 
circulation 
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and dirt on 
ings pictures and 
hangings Fit 

over any radiator. Spare 
above radiator stays 


Therm.O flectc 
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and low radiators. Ha 





The J. D. Gerken Co.. 
7 Ontario Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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Keeper of the Hearth 


Could she live her life day after day, with 
Junior knowing nothing of ‘the black depths 
beneath the pleasant surface of his home? 


At that she thought: of Ethel Lawton, and 
of the countless others clinging to husbands 
who had spiritually cast them aside. (¢ linging 
not for the sake of a meal-ticket, but because 
of the higher necessity of hearth-fires alight 
for the children who needed them 

She could do what they had done 

God gave them strength; God gave them 


courage: 
them 


perhaps in the end God 


the keepers of the hearth. 


honored 


Good Housekeeping would be interested in 
knowing how many of its readers think Nan 
Calhoun did right in keeping her home intact 
for the sake of her son. How many think 
she did wrong? Assuming in both cases, as 
the story seems toimply, that she neither for. 
gave nor condoned her husband's wrongdoing 


Reducing the Meat Bill 


(Continued from page 77 
add one cupful of milk. Stir until smooth, 
season with one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. and 
pour over the meat 

For Rolled Flank Steak. purchase one flank 
steak and score it across the grain. Sprinkle 
with salt, pepper, one tablespoonful of minced 
parsley, and one-half cupful of soft bread 
crumbs. Pour over two tablespoonfuls o/ 
melted butter, then roll up the steak and tie 
it in two or three places. Place in a baking 

| pan or casserole; add one small onion sliced, 
one cupful of soup stock (use bouillon cube 
and one teaspoonful of Kitchen Bouquet 
Cover and bake in a moderate oven of 400° F 
one hour or until tender. Remove strings and 
serve with gravy made from the drippings 

For Beef 4 la Mode, mix one teaspoonful salt, 

one-eighth teaspoonful pepper. one tablespoon 

ful of tinely chopped onion, one teaspoonful of 
thyme, one tablespoonful chopped parsley, aad 
two broken bayleaves. Cut one-fourth pound 
| of salt pork in thin strips and roll in the mixed 
seasonings. Cut gashes one-half inch deep 
| all over a five-pound pot-roast from the rump 
or chuck and insert the seasoned strips of 
Roll the meat in one-half cupful oi 
and let stand in this overnight or from 
early morning until after luncheon. Chop one 
small onion tine and brown in one tablespoon 
ful of fat in a deep kettle Put in the roast 
and brown on all sides. Add five cleaned cat 
rots, two prepared turnips, and one No. 3 can 
of tomatoes. Cover tightly and simmer three 
hours on top of the stove. Or braise in the 
oven at 350° I. for the same length of time 

For Meat Loaf, purchase two pounds of 
chopped flank, round, or chuck steak Add 
three-fourths cupful of chopped suet. two 
small onions chopped. two eggs slightly beaten 
two cupfuls of soft bread-crumbs, three tea 
spoonfuls of salt, four tablespoonfuls of Wor 
cestershire sauce, four tablespoonfuls of pre 
pared horseradish, one teaspoonful of dry 

| mustard. and four tablespoonfuls of minced 
green pepper. Pack in a greased bread pan 
and pour three-fourths cupful of tomato 
catchup over it. Bake 45 minutes at 400 


pork 
Vinegar 


For Delicious Flank Steak, purchase one 
flank steak. Score the surface and rub three 
tablespoonfuls of cooking oil into it. Sear 


quickly on all sides in a hot skillet. Then place 
in a casserole with one bay leaf, one-half a 
clove of garlic, two teaspoonfuls of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of minced celery, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper, two tablespoonfuls of 
minced carrot and two tablespoonfuls of green 
pepper. Pour two cupfuls of hot water into 
the — and then over the meat. Cover and 
cook in a 350° F. oven for two and one half 
“ae ‘coleahl shing the water if necessary. 
During the last half-hour of cooking, add four 
to six medium-sized potatoes which have been 
pared and quartered. Serve the meat gar 
nished with the potatoes and a grav) made 
i from the drippings in the casserole. 
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Dickey Byrd 
(Continued from page 48) 


and they all « limbed up on the elephant’s back. 

“Go ‘long!’ they cried, kicking their heels 
against his sides. } 

With a funny little grunt the elephant 
started forward. Dickey Byrd watched 
quietly while the elephant squeezed out of 
the little green door, tramped through the 
rosebushes, and out on the garden path, 
where he began eating some blades of grass 
that were growing in a crack, 

“Go ‘long! Go ‘long!” cried the elves, 
kicking their heels against his sides. 

And the little elephant said, ‘Uff!’ re- 
gretfully, and obediently trotted up the path. 

He carried the elves all the way to Dickey 
Byrd’s_ house, and then turned and carried 
them all the way to the garden gate. 

“Now go faster!” cried the elves, as he 
started up the path again. 

But the elephant did not want to go faster, 
so he kept on going the same as before. 

Then one of the elves leaned over and picked 
up a little twig for a whip. “Go faster!’’ he 
cried, and he struck the elephant with the whip. 

And that made the elephant very angry, and 
instead of going faster, he stopped and stood 
right up on his hind legs! And all the three 
elves slid down his back, and down his tail, and 
landed on the garden path with three bumps! 

Then the little elephant gave himself a little 
shake, just the way a dog does when he comes 
out of the water, and trotted off up the path. 
He stopped by the lily pool, where the grass 
was long and thick, and began eating it. 

When the elves found themselves on the 
ground it was their turn to be angry. 

“Catch him! Catch him!’’ they cried, and 
they scrambled to their feet and began running 
after the elephant. 


But the elephant did not run away. He 

stayed just where he was, but his little shoe- 
button eyes twinkled, and he reached his trunk 
over into the lily pool and filled it full of water. 
Then he turned and stood waiting for the elves. 
And when they got quite close to him, what 
do you suppose he did? He raised his trunk 
and squirted the water all over them. The 
elves were simply sopping. 

Well, they couldn’t stay around all night in 
wet clothes, so they had to leave the elephant 
and go home to their little elf house, and put 
on dry clothes, and put their wet clothes to 
dry before the kitchen fire, and they each had 
to take a large dose of medicine to keep them 
from catching cold. 

As soon as Dickey Byrd saw the elves were 
safe inside the house, he rolled a big stone in 
front of the door so that it would take them 
some time to get out again, and then he went 
after his elephant. 

The elephant was having a beautiful time. 
He had eaten all the grass he wanted, and was 
rolling on his back in the moonlight just like a 
kitten. And he knew Dickey Byrd when he 
came up, and ran to him and rubbed his head 
against Dickey Byrd’s knee. 





And then the two played together for a long, 
long time, till at last they both got tired, and 
Dickey Byrd picked up the elephant and carried | 
him softly up to bed, where he fell asleep with | 
him in his arms. | 

And in the morning, when Dickey Byrd woke 
up, there was the camel just where he left it | 
the night before, and there was the giraffe just | 
where he left it the night before, and the six | 
wooden soldiers were just where he left them. | 
But the flannel elephant was not just where | 
he left it the night before. It was lying on | 
Dickey Byrd’s pillow! So you see it wasn’t all | 
adream! And though the elephant was just a 
flannel elephant again, there was such a merry 
twinkle in his shoe-button eyes that Dickey | 


Byrd felt sure 


that some other night he} 


would come alive again and play with him| 
in the moonlight. 
The next story will tell about “Dickey Byrd’s 
Giraffe.” Vi atch for itin the February number 
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~FK2050 OU can easily 
Good Housckeeping convert your base- ; 





o Inetitute 
egg ment into a complete laun- 
dry room where you can wash, ; 

dry and iron your clothes—a// in one day. a” 
Simply have a Lamneck Laundry Dryer installed—and en 
for all time the necessity of lugging a heavy clothesbasket from 
basement to backyard. Eliminate the danger to your health or 
that of your laundress of frequent trips from a steam-filled room to 
the cold outdoors—and the needless delav of waiting for “good wash 
day weather”. * 


THE LAMNECK LAUNDRY DRYER 


eliminates most of the drudgery of washdays. It dries the clothes quicker 
than when hung out of doors—and they come from the cabinet perfectly 
clean, thoroughly sterilized, snowy white and sweet smelling. 

Even the daintiest garments cannot become scorched or baked when hung 
in the Lamneck Dryer. A Robertshaw Thermostat regulates the drying 
temperature perfectly—cutting off the heat long before scorching 
temperature is reached—an exclusive Lamneck feature. 





































Let us tell you more about the convenience, the "il ” ev N s. 
ti efficiency, the construction and the operation of Pe aa Ve: 
i this dependable life-time appliance. The A. ecto". - N ss 
coupon will bring full details. FEE Di 
eco ot a03 < 
i THE W. E. LAMNECK ses wig 
wae COMPANY Deh eseo FE: 
ot MADE OF Dept. H vv . ae 
} , Columbus, Ohio \ Ti ag a 
is RON a ’ 


Gordon-Van Tine Home 
No. 612 


Six sooms and bath 


Buy Direct From Mill - | 


| Send For 200 Home Plans! 


Get our low wholesale prices before you build. We Sen 


furnish complete plans and highest quality material—no Book 
extras. Customers say wesave them up to$2,0000n house. 
Heavy timbers cut at mill saves 30% labor cost. 


Garages,$89Up Building Material 
Build yourself at big Wholesale prices. 
saving. Summer Any quantity. Let 
Cottages— Ready- us figure your bills. 
Cut, 1 to 5 rooms. Freight-paid prices. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

Book of Plans — Shows j 887 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 

200 photos and floor 

plans; bungalows.Colo- f Please send me your Book of 200 

aap treme Home Plans and latest wholesale 
nite or use coupon. prices, without obligation. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. jx. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back # Address... sosoene 


887 Case Street DAVENPORT, IOWA, 


apousmace wns eee eee ene eeeeeres- 








In using advertisements see page 6 





in all the 


Popular Colors 
at 22 the price 





SENT FR Write today for beautiful book 
on Rugs and Decorating, illus- 
trated in actualcolors. Materials from all kinds 
of old carpets, rugs and clothing are reclaimed (ike 
new by the patented Olson Process, dyed any 
color, and qwoven into luxurious, Velvety rugs 
with the same smooth nap on both sides to give 
double the wear. Entirely different, and unques 
tionably superior to any other rugs made from 
old materials. Any size, or shape. 
RUGS SENT ON TRIAL. Weguarantec tosatis- 
fy you, or pay .you for your materials. Over a 
million satisfied customers. 
We Pay Express, Freight, or Parcel Post from 
all states as explained in catalog. Wrile today. 
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Patented knit-copper 
sponge ball. Resilient. 
Efficient. Sanitary. Par- 
allel outer layers pro- 
vide double wear.Works 
quickly, easily rinsed. 
Can’t rust. Can’t splin- 
ter, or prick fingers. No 
and drying quickly. | sharp specks to enter 
Usable tothe lastshred. | food. Usable to the last. 

Save soap, time and work 

Sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory 

and all other 5 and 10 cent stores—and at 

department, hardware and grocery stores. 


Plenty of copper — 
strong, large, firm — 
hence, cleans quickly. 
Patented copper cross 
strands maintain 
shrinklessness and give 
long wear, rinsing casily 





If perchance not at yours, send his name and Ilc 


for either, or 21c for both. 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M°F'R'S, Or 


GEENA 


Full 








hing a tea room, from the am« 
requir © making out the tax r will be found 
ROOM AND CAFETERIA MANAGEMENT by R. N, ELLIOT! 
expert ore 7 loth-bound book. Price $1.50 post paid 


niger. A 175-page 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston. 
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OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 4-13, Chicago, Ill. 





The Last of the Titans 


(Continued from page 19) 


Well, after the circus episode we were trans- 
ferred to Hungary for a few months and then 
back again to Prague. There Mother put me 
in the Ursuline Convent, and these Sisters 
were of the finest—wonderful women. It was 
there, studying the Mass, that Mother Berna- 
dine—she is long since dead—first discovered 
my voice. Then she sent for my mother 
and said to her: 

“I know it will sound very peculiar to you 
that I, now shut forever from the world, and 
never going out of this convent, or seeing any- 
thing of life except through this little door 
|they looked out through a latticed window, 
you know}, that I tell you this thing: that this 
little child of yours is one of the most gifted— 
and blessed with a great voice. God loved 
her!” 


MY MOTHER was overcome with surprise. 


Why, I don’t understand,” she said. 
“How can that be? Tini can sing, yes—but 
sucha child! We never thought of such a thing! 
But, although she is a good girl,” said my 
mother, “I can not always understand her. We 
say at home she has the devil in her—but still I 
could not get along without her help. If the 
baby’s sick, she takes it in her arms, and walks 


' back and forth, up and down, and sings—all 


night, if need be, to the sick baby! She does 
everything on earth for her poor mother—but in 
spite of that, there is something in her that we 
call ‘the devil’ or ‘gipsy’—something you can 
not control.” 

But Mother Bernadine only smiled 
shook her head, and my mother went on 

“And then, we have no money—nothing! 
What can we do for her?” 

But Mother Bernadine said: ‘“Wait—wait 
afew years. But I would ask you not to neglect 
this child, because she will be a great actress or 
singer. Yes, I think she will be a great singer, 
for the voice is beautiful! Mother Angeline is 
trying now to teach her the tenor part in the 
Mass, but you must come to the church and 
listen for yourself, for this child of yours has 


and 


| the most wonderful contralto voice you ever 





‘man in Prague 


heard.” 

Mother said: **That is all right and well, and 
I will come, but what can I do with these few 
gulden that my husband gets—no fortune, 
friends, or influence—nothing? How can we 
do anything?” 

But Mother Bernadine replied again: ‘It 
will come. It will surely come! Where God 
has given such a talent, there will always be 
a way. 

My mother, of course, spoke to Father about 
it. 

“What? What?’ he shouted. “A singer— 
an actress—a bad woman? Why, look at all 
these women going about half-naked on the 
stage and—doing this and that” |imitating 
them]. “My child an actress? Never!’’ said 
he, scolding and making a terrible rumpus. 

“But, Hans,” said my mother, trying to 
quiet him, “that is not always the way. Oh, 
no! There are famous singers that are good— 
there is Adelina Patti, for instance. She is not 
going naked on the stage—and look how the 
whole world is at her feet!” 

But Father only grumbled. “Adelina Patti! 
And do you expect our Tini to be an Adelina 
Patti? Nonsense! And from where comes the 
money to do all these fine things—from where 
do you get the money?” 

Of course, Mother couldn’t answer that 
argument, but she believed in her heart what 
Mother Bernadine had said. 

Well, anyhow, I did study the Mass. 
absolutely unmusical then. I knew nothing of 
musical notes—it was by ear that I sang. I 
couldn’t read music then. 

And now, this is something I regret as long as 
I live: I forget the name of the lady who first 
helped me! She had been a great prima donna 
in Paris, had left the stage. and married a rich 
This lady was at the Mass and 


T was 


heard my singing. She hurried back to the 
convent after Mass (to the little door) and asked 
who was the girl with the contralto voice sing- 
ing there. 

Mother Bernadine came right away and said, 
“Why, she is a very poor child from an Austrian 
oflicer’s family, and we are greatly interested in 
her.” 

“Well,” this lady said, “I must see her at 
once, because I never heard such a voice—in 
all my long experience, I never heard such a 
voice as that!” 

So Mother Bernadine arranged our meeting 
My mother came, of course, and it was settled 
that I could take some lessons at once, which 
I did. But it was only for a few weeks. 

I remember well the misery of this time— 
not even a piano to practice on! And then 
came a neighbor with the idea to help me. 
She worked on those Bohemian gloves that 
were so fashionable then and sold all over the 
world. She stitched the backs of the gloves, 
and for each glove got one penny, but this in- 
cluded the silk, the needles, and the frame to 
work on. It was quickly done, so I thought, 
“Now ll try it, too.” So I began, and when 
I came from school each day, sat until night 
stitching, and made in one day about 25 cents 
American money. Well, 25 cents was a lot! 
And I was proud like a peacock! But it only 
lasted a short time, for one day comes Father 
with bad news. We were to be transferred 
again—to Graz. A few weeks after, we had to 
pack up and go. It was a blow. Convent, 
singing lessons, hopes-——all gone! 

Father tried hard to get me in the Czech 
Conservatory—a free scholarship—but they 
refused; it was only for Czechs. Hope gone 
again, and I, of course, desperate! And to 
pile up the misery, the day before we started, 
Mother gave birth to my sister Jenny, and the 
very next day we had to go to Graz—second 
class, of course. Think of it! 

We all got there somehow, but Mother be- 
came critically ill. And there I was with brother 
Karl and two sisters and no one to help. | 


knew nothing about young babies. I was 
frantic! I didn’t know what to do, and Mother 
so ill. I gave the new baby water and sugar, 


and as that-didn’t stop its crying, I thought I 
must do.something morc! We all drank coffee, 
so I gave the poor little baby coffee! For 
tunately a neighbor arrived just in time and 
saved the child—but—can you believe it?— 
my sister, when she grew up, although she had 
the most beautiful skin (a little bit yellow per- 
haps, but she was really a beauty), to her dying 
day will think I ruined her complexion, giving 
her coffee when she was just born! 

Well, after that, Mother got well, thank 
God! And then began the same things all over 
again 


T THIS time an officer in my father’s regi- 

ment had a daughter who had been an opera 
singer. She hal retired from the opera and was 
then settled down in Graz, giving singing les- 
sons. Marietta von Leclair was her name. 
Mother heard about her and went at once to 
tell her of our misery and of all that had hap- 
pened to me. 

Then Marietta was greatly interested and 
said: “Well, why don’t you bring your child 
and let me hear her voice? I will see what I 
can do.” 

So Mother took me there at once. 

Marietta heard my voice and tried me out 
with scales, and she was delighted. ‘My 
child,” she cried, ‘‘all I know I will teach you, 
and I now prophesy you will be a great singer 
You will be one of the first contraltos in the 
world. Ach, what a voice!” 

Well, she gave me lessons twice a week. I 
was still very unmusical—I mean, | couldn't 
read the notes or keep the time 

So Marietta said: “Now, I will have to do 
something about this. The child must take 
piano lessons, too. That can not be neglected 
































i Wen Guests Come 


Cheese has its place of honor when guests come to Sunday 
supper, or for an evening snack. Oscar says: “ For an informal 
party or after-theatre supper Welsh rabbit is deservedly 
“The salad which follows a light hot dish is both more popular,” —OSCAR 

substantial and more important. Good form re- 

quires that cheese be served with it.”—OSCAR 


MELLOWER-— creamy 


now cheese comes to the table at least once every day 





























At Luncu or SuPPER 


Nowapays whenever a crisp salad within preserve for you all the original 
comes to the table, cheese comes too to 
make the salad yet more appetizing. 
With coffee, or with coffee and fresh 
fruit, people welcome cheese now in 
place of a sweet dessert. 





creaminess and savor of the cheese. 
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§ Phenix 
5, = Cheese | 


Orig naled for 
(he fines? tables 


Oscar of the WALDORF 
makes suggestions 





Because women keep writing us for “more 
ways to serve cheese,” “the correct way to 

Every day cheese comes to the table serve cheese,” “with what desserts may I 
in some form. Frequently at more than 
one meal. And that is something new. 
For cheese used to be only an occa- 
sional food. 


serve cheese?"’, we have asked Oscar of the 
Waldorf, the great authority on the elegances 
of the table to make some suggestions which 
you will find at the top of the page. 
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For a helpful booklet of appetizing sug- 
gestions and recipes and introductory pack- 
age of Phenix Cheese, send ten cents with 
coupon below. 





HEESE is so good now ! That is why 
people want it all the time. More 
creamy, more savory than ever betore. SEND 10¢ for generous package of Phenix 
A further step in mellowing makes the Cheese and “Delicious Recipes.” 
difference. The Phenix Cheesemakers 4s 
developed this wonderful improvement 
which makes possible this deliciousness, 





4 
THe Puentx Cueess Corporation, Dept. B-15 
345 Greenwich Street, New York City 

: I enclose 10 cents in coin for sample pack- 
this tenderness unvarying. age of Phenix American Cheese and your 


- pe Rial I clet “ Delicious Cl R “5.” 
It is a pleasure to buy Phenix in its rooklet “ Delicious Cheese Recipes 





neat package—half-pound, quarter- Name — —— 
pound or one-pound—whichever fits the Jddress ee 
size of your family. Double wrappings uaa 

. > + 


Made by the Makers of 
“Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 


In ‘3 lb., % lb., 7 lb. packages, § 1b. loaves. 
Varieties: American, Swiss, Pimiento, Brick. 


‘* 


enix Cheese 
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Your hall should —_ 


the charm of your home < « 


Tue hall is the home’s first word in hos- 


Ca-vet velvets have a richness and softness 
pitality, the last impression left with the 


of texture which add grace and dignity to 
departing guest. Its beauty is the most the furniture they beautify. 


They offer an 
certain indication of its owner's taste. 


infinitely varied choice of patterns, an in- 
How vitally important is the sort of finitely varied possibility of color schemes 
furniture used in the hall—though the and their beauty is almost unbelievably 
matter of upholstery is more important durable. 

still. The eye rests first upon the covering 
of furniture —and that covering is the key- 
note of the furniture itself. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
— Established 1845 — 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





= not send stamps.) 


Name 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF Name 


VELVETS OF ENDURING BEAUTY _ | Adda 
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COLLINS & AIKMAN Company, Dept. 1 

25 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me one copy of your new booklet 
Fascinating Interiors” 
‘ money order or check for twenty-five cents. (Do 


for which I enclose 


te 
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The Last of the Titans 


must study music. She must be a 
musician.” 


I still went to school, for I was 


Ves, she 
first-rate mu 
At that time 


only thirteen, and must remain until I was 
fourteen, so what to do to manage? And at 


home I must also help my mother. 
“Never mind the children,”’ said 
when | told her all this. ‘‘You have 


Marietta 
to learn 


to play anyway. You must have a piano and 
study at once. 

So she started making the lines of the scale 
and teaching me music from the beginning to 
the end. All she knew—bless her 

And, can you believe it? We actually got 


a piano such as it was, and we paid only one 
dollar for it. It was one of those old fashioned 
kind—long like this room—of course, not 
many octaves as now. It was an awful old 
rattletrap, and God knows when it had been 
tuned. So what to do! I had never tuned a 
piano—didn’t know it could be tuned. But 
when the strings began to break and crack, and 
the little hammers got loose, I had to do some- 
thing! lather had a big lump of sealing wax, 
so I got that and began my surgery. First I 
bound the broken things together with string, 
and then put all around that thick sealing wax. 
Sometimes they came out too short, sometimes 
too long—but that didn’t bother me at all! I 
practised just the same. That old piano was 


sO 


a sight! How I wish I could see it now. 
Wilhelm Keinzl will remember about it. He 
is a famous composer, and he saw that old 


piano. He said then there wasn’t another in 
the world like it! 

So I began playing songs—oh, anything to 
practice and to count the time—tap, tap, tap, 
tap—which Marietta told me was very impor- 
tant. But you know how it was, with ‘the chil- 
dren all in the next room, and the baby hollering 

so I used to bring the baby to the piano, and 
rocked the cradle with one foot and beat time 
with the other! And that’s the way I studied 
the piano. No wonder I didn’t turn out a 
Paderewski! Anyway, I learned to play my 
own accompaniments after a fashion. Of 
course, | used the wrong fingers—I didn’t 
know or care anything about that. It didn't 
matter to me what fingers 1 used! And it’s a 
good thing I did learn to play my songs, be- 
cause it kept me from starving to death later 
on, when I could sing at dinners and so on, and 
play for myself. 


T WAS in Graz, after I had two years singing 


lessons, that I went first to the opera. My 
father didn’t like me to go alone—he was 
always very particular—so he said, 


‘All right, 


you can go, but I will send some 


one to take you.” 

Naturally I was very much excited at that, 
but » do you think the ‘‘some one” was? 
Well, it was our old private—the soldier who 


did the housework for Mother! He was the 
one who had the honor of taking me to my first 


opera. Of course, I had to go with him, and 
we must have been a funny sight, for he wore 
his spurs, and they went clack—clack—clack 
right into the theater. It made all the people 
laugh 

That is how IT heard my first opera, ‘“‘// 
Trovat with Marianna Brandt, one of the 
greatest contralto singers in the world. How 
she sang! And how she acted! This gave me 
a ne im bition 

I still knew really very little in a musical 
way. I was just beginning, and then came a 
hew person into my life, a musician, Rosbaud 
by name. She dressed like a man, smoked 
Cigars, and was the talk of the town, of course. 
But she started in seriously to give me piano 
lessons When T played accompaniments, she 
Would say 

That sounds well enough, but don’t 

you use the proper finger?” (I always took 
th ong one' 

Well, to make a long story short, she taught 
he a little more—carried on what the other had 
evUN, 





HAD studied singing three years, when 
Maria Wilt—the famous soprano, one of 
the greatest that ever lived—came to Graz. She 


was a wonder! One day she sang coloratura 
parts like the Queen in “The Magic Flute,” 


and the next, Valentine, in 
She was bad-tempered 


‘‘Les Huguenots.” 
a big woman, fat and 


disagreeable as could be, but ach! what a 
voice! Nearest to her voice was Nordica’s 
Ach, Nordica! but more of her later on 


\bout this time, I got a chance to sing the 
alto part in the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
with Maria Wilt. But even then I didn’t know 
the notes, for I remember Maria Wilt said to 
my teacher, 

“Why, she doesn’t know it!” 

And Marietta replied: ‘Oh, never mind 
that—I can teach it to her by ear. She is in- 
telligent and very musical. I know she will be 
very good for this part. You can depend upon 


it. 
HIS was my first public singing, with Maria 
Wilt. She sang the soprano and I the alto 
part. Itwas a great day for me when I sang 


with this wonderful opera singer. Maria Wilt 
looked splendid and had a beautiful dress on. 
I was a homely little thing, famous even then 
for my homeliness, and I had no nice clothes, 
and only old shoes made in the barracks by the 


soldiers! So I must have been a funny sight 


beside the great Maria Wilt. When I sang 
that time, I had on only a black dress, made 


from one of Mother’s, but I did have beautiful 
hair anyway, and took great pains fixing it, 
and I stuck a red rose in it, too—extra—for the 
occasion. Also, most important, I got about 
six dollars for that singing. 


The first thing, I gave two dollars to my 
mother, kept some for myself, and the rest I 
gave to my bird, Nazi! He had such a little 
house—cage, you call it—to live in, and that 


always made me feel badly, so I went to a 
second-hand store and bought a nice, big cage 
for him. Much later, when I went home from 
Dresden, Nazi was still alive, but not singing. 
And it was a grateful thing that he opened his 
mouth wide as soon as I came into the room 
and almost sang his head off! He remembered 
me, you see. So it was a good thing for the 
canary bird, that I sang in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. 

I suppose I should have used some of the 
money for decent shoes, but I bought instead 
the first white curtains we ever had—second 
hand, of course, but still white curtains—and 
so one of my dreams was fulfilled. You see, 
we had very little furniture—not even real 
beds. I remember the mattresses. They were 
only big sacks—the kind soldiers use—stufied 
with straw. But I had such a way to make 
them that they were smooth like the finest 
beds. We had only rough military blankets 
for sheets. Then for furniture we had boxes 
made like a long sofa. Mother could use them 
for packing when we moved from place to place 
And these had on top the sacks with straw, like 
the beds, only sewed through, so the stutling 


too, 


didn’t move. Then it was covered with 
cretonne and tacked on to the boxes and made 
to look like a real couch. The boxes were 


specially made; we always packed the stuff in 


them when we made a move. This was out 
furniture—and a cradle. Always the cradle 
So, you see, the second-hand white curtains 


were a great event in our household. 

I can not remember the time, in early years 
when the pennies didn’t have to be counted, 
and we had sometimes as little food as we had 
furniture. 

\s you know, Father was in the barracks. 
and every oflicer had a piece of land allotted 
him. The pay of the soldiers and officers was 
so small that land was a God-send, and we 
worked every inch of it. We planted potatoes, 
turnips, cabbage, onions, and a certain 
salad called raddicci, an Italian vegetable 
In the summ« eaten for salad 
We had this a big bowl of 


eu 


the leaves are 
always for supper 


(January Styles) 
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Colonial 


HIS light-weight fashion weit 
pump, whose smart lines are 
richly enhanced by 
buckle, typifies the modishness of all 
Armstrong Shoes. Obtainable in 
various leathers and other materials 


a large colonial 
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the shoe is discarded. is indicate 
by our Pride-Mark, “A-Q” impressed in 
sole near the heel. It interprets 
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An Authoratitive 
Guide of Fashion's 
-@- Latest Decree in 
Shoe Modes. It’s 
free for the asking. 
D. ARMSTRONG & CO., Inc. 


155 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Since 1878 
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A handy leather 
pack of patented, 
invisible Sta- Rite 
(25c) in your purse 
—a box (10c) on 
your dressing table 
—no more untidy, flying strands! 


Sta-Rite Hairpins 
and Bobclasp 


“The points hold tight —the hair stays right,” 
whether you prefer the hairpinorspring wire 
Bobclasp. Hairpins in several sizes and shades 
in daintyleather packs or boxes. Bobclasp in 
black or bronze; on cards. At the stores or 
by mail at above prices. State color of hair. 


STA-RITE HAIR PIN CO. 
Dept. H-3 Shelbyville, Il. 
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Say GOODBYE 
TO DAUGHTER= 
~EVEN THOUGH 
YOU SAIL ON 
THE SAME SHIP 


OING up the gangplank, Nancy 

tags right close behind Mother. 
As the ship pulls out, her elbow is 
close to Mother’s. But wait! 


By tea time, where is Nancy? Well, 
Nancy spotted that charming Ander- 
son girl who went to camp with her 
some seasons back. And Janet 
Anderson introduced her to that 
bronze-skinned chap who looks like 
an explorer, and the tall dark boy. 
That started the social ball a-spinning. 


Say goodbyeto Nancy, Mother. You'll 
see her at meals, perhaps. And you'll 
catch a glimpse of her on the sun 
deck or dancing in the salon. But, 
she’s having much too good a time 
to be a really good daughter. 








Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, Belgen- 

land, Lapland, Adriatic, Minne- me é 

waska—just seven of a vast fleet of Sea for two'’—a not-too-long book- 
> let will give you further details. It 

102 ships. 

was written by a woman who went 

abroad alone—and sailed on our 

from $210 (winter rates are slightly ships. May we send youa copy? Please 


We offer First class accommodations 
lower) Second class from $132.50 address the Passenger Department, 


Cabin class from $135. No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our 
Tourist Third Cabin round trips start ymost ocean service officeselsewhere,orauthorizedagents 
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TAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE «+ RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 











Y 
Planning to DECORATE? 


You can do your own decorating with charming results by 
sending for these folios written by experts of Good Housekeeping 
STUDIO. Illustrated—complete directions. 


How to Paint Furniture—How to Carpets, Rugs and Floor Finishes. 25c 
Refinish Natural Wood Furniture 25c An English Renaissance Living 

How t juip the Clothes Closet om . oe 250 
(NEW FOLIO) Sc Early American Living - Dining 

© Furnishing and Decorat 1 Fis Roon und Bedrooms ......... 25¢ 
Room House for Two Thousand Arrangement and Color in the 

Dollar 25¢ Modern Living Room ......... 25c 


Check those you wish and send stamps, check or 
money order (not cash) to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
a Bulletin Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
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Train and manager of ar partment house in 4 
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Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”, gives full details. Write for it today 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Room AB-2411 Washington, D. C 











The Last of the Titins 


salad was our evening meal at this ti That 


was all, unless there were cucumbers by a bit 
of good luck, then they were served only to 
Father and Mother, as they were a great 
luxury. Olive oil was out of the question, but 
we had plenty of vinegar—we got a barrel for 
a penny. But for oil we had only linseed oil 


you call it here. That was cheap, and a big 
bottle cost only 5 kreutser. And it di 1 t taste 
any too well, I recollect. A piece of bread and 
this salad was our supper always, except at the 
first of the month, when Mother had a little 
money on‘hand. Then we had a feast! She'd 
rub a little lard and flour together and make a 
kind of gravy into which she would put some 
spinach. Then she'd take a big piece of bread. 


rub it on both sides with good garlic, and 


| spread on the spinach gravy, and would say 


“‘Now, children, see, I give you a tine supper 


| tonight.” 


And, oh, how we always counted the days 
to the first of the month! : 


P‘ YOR Mother, how she managed I don't 

know. Of course, we always owed the grocery 
some money. At the first of every month we 
would pay as much as we could, but there was 
always something owing. Just before my 
sister was born—the one I fed with black 
cotfee—Mother was feeling so sick and had 
such an appetite for—what do you think?— 
just a piece of cheese! She said to me: 

“Oh, Tini, I would so like a piece of Swiss 
cheese. How I wish I could have it now!” 

“Well, I will go and get it,’’ I said 

“But, my child, we have no money,” she an 
swered. ‘Swiss cheese is very expensive.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” I said. “I'll get it 
for you.” 

So I went to the big fat grocery woman. She 
was sitting in front of her shop with all the 
neighbors around her, chattering. But I ran 
up to her and said, 

“Oh, please, will you give me a piece of Swiss 
cheese?” putting on the sweetest face I could 

““Swiss cheese! Swiss cheese! How can that 
be done? Have you the money?” 

““No, no, I haven't,” I said. 

“Well, then,” she screamed, “you can’t have 
it, that’s all! Be off!” 

“But,” I said, “I must have some Swiss 
cheese. My mother is sick and wants it right 
away.” 

And then that old fatty just opened her 
mouth wide and roared: ‘‘Oh, who ever heard 
of a sick person wanting Swiss cheese! That's 
nonsense!” 

I began to cry and said: “Oh, but my mother 
is sick. She’s going to have another baby, and 
she wants that Swiss cheese now.” 

Of course, that wicked old woman knew what 


I meant then, but she didn’t relent, just kept 
shaking her head. ‘No, no, you can not have 
— 


And then IT had a bright thought. I knew 
she loved to see me dance, so I said 

“Oh, if you will give me the cheese for my 
mother, I will dance for you the Czardas. | 
will sing it and dance it all for you, but tirst 
please, my cheese. Mother is waiting 

“Oh, ho!’ she grumbled. “I know you. yo 
little devil. You'll get the cheese, and yo 
won't come back! You'll have some excuse 
your father, or something!” 

“No, no,” Isaid. “I'll come back, ! promise 
you. 

Well, my promises weren't much good at this 
time, but anyway she took a chance, because 
she loved the Czardas so, and gave me a piece 
of Swiss cheese, wrapped it in a little paper, and 


I ran home with it tight in my hand, and said 
“Here it is, Mother, and that old fatty wont 
put it on the grocery bill, for I’m going back 


to sing and dance for her the Czardas! 
Of course, poor Mother was delighted and 


said: “Tini, you are a rascal—but you surely 
have a brain. Thank God for that!’ So she 
kissed me and said, “Run quick, now, before 


your father comes home.” 


And I said, ‘What! Will he scold me 























“Never mind, 
an back to that old fatty, 


Si 
she waiting, with all the neighbors crowd- 
ing about. So I sang and danced in fine style, 
and ai the end she gave me an apple as a re- 
ward : ; 

It was in Graz, when I began to study sing 


ing, that I want to tell you about now—a word 
in memory of the people who were so kind and 
fed me in the days when I was always hungry. | 

There lived in Graz then a Fraulein Erich, 


the daughter of Colonel von Erich. I passed 
their house every day to go to my singing 
lessons. They had a big house and lived in the 


finest part of town. I ran always at the last 
minute for my lessons, because there was so 
much work at home. One day, as I was hurry- 
ing along, my songs in my arms—very im- 
portant looking, of course—the Colonel’s wife 
was sitting in the window, working. She hap- 
pened to look up, and I noticed that she fol- 
lowed me with her eyes, so the next day I 
greeted her—kissed my hand to her in grand 
style—which turned out afterward a good 
thing for me. Every day, when I ran by, I 
made some kind of greeting. So after a while 
she beckoned me to come in. 

Of course, I was “tickled to death” at that, 
for as you know I was always hungry, and I 
scented food in the air. I was like a dog—I 
could smell it a mile away! 

You know, in Austria, every one in the after- 
noon drinks coffee and has rolls and cakes to 
eat. Well, it smelled so good, that coffee, and 
the first day I went in I just couldn’t help it, 
for right away I said, 

“Oh, you must make wonderful coffee here 
—it smells so good!”’ 

That, of course, was pretty fresh of me, but 
they all laughed and said, 

“And would you like to have some of our 
good coffee?” 

“T should say so,” I answered. 

“And who are you?” Frau Erich inquired. 

Well, I told her I was Tini Roessler; that I 
went twice a week to my singing lessons with 
Marietta von Leclair. Oh, I told her the whole 
story of my life—all for a cup of coffee!—and 
they were all very interested at once. That 
was the beginning of our friendship. 





! WAS a wonderful room they took me into, 
with pictures of all their ancestors hanging on 


the walls and everything so beautiful. One of 
the daughters, Louisa, took a great fancy to 
me and an interest in my singing. So twice a 
week, after my lessons, it was arranged that I 


stop on my way home. The coffee was put in 
the oven to keep hot, and the rolls, too. The 
old Colonel, the father, was happy to have me 


come in, for it brought youth to that lonely 
house. He would talk and talk to me and ask 
all kinds of questions. 

‘And what have you studied today?” he 


would ask, and I answered him with my mouth 
full of bread and butter, of course. 
began with one roll and one cup of coffee 
I had two rolls, then four, and then, Ach! 
andwiches and cake, too! Yes, I must say 
1 ate “to beat the band!” During the four 
years I studied with Marietta, I always stopped 
for afternoon coffee on my way home. ‘The 
father and mother died years after, but Louisa 
kept the friendship with me until she died. 1 
always called her ‘‘Tante Louisa.’”’ I was her 
idol, and she followed my career always witl 
love and sympathy. It was a wonderful friend 
hi \ little garden spot in my life 
day it lives. 

I must tell you of a wonderful thing 


came 


p tor me. 





even to thi 
And now 


” she said. ‘Go quick—quick.” | 
and there 





First, 1} 
, then | 


that happened later, when the great opera 

Materna, heard my voice. This, too, 
was in Graz. Wilhelm Keinzl was a famous | 
composer of that time, and it was his beloved 
mother, Frau Nina Keinzl—whom I always 
called “‘Tante Nina Keinzl’”’—who took such | 


She was a remarkable 
oman. She held a sort of salon at that time, 
and had celebrities from everywhere 
her-—playwrights, singers, sculptors, poets, 
philo ophers. She alwz Lvs had the deepest in- 
terest In me, 


a great interest in me. 


and I was often invited to her 


around | 


Does your husband tell 


you everything— 


or has he 
secret thoughts 
about ‘you? 


RUE, his words are flattering enough, 
but what is that little smile that plays 
about his lips? Does it conceal a secret 
thought? Is he thinking: ‘* But the cruel truth is, 
my dear, that your figure 1s not what it used to be!" 
His eves have noted the changes that a few 
extra pounds have wrought in the girlish fig- 
ure of the courting days. He remembers and 
compares. 


A proved, simple, non-dieting method 
of achieving the youthful figure 


Almost all women who are worried about a 
few extra pounds weight should not be worried 
about them. 


To such women there is this divinely com- 
forting thought: An alluring figure is not 
dependent on jouth—1s not dependent on slim- 
ness—it és dependent on Jines. Those lines of 
the figure which 1¢ appearance of 
vouthful charm can be e/iminated; those lines 
which bespeak nd litheness can be 


grace and 
emphasized. 





cestroy 





Pounds and years removed by changing 
a ~ simple lines of the figure 


d 


Experts who have st the subject say that 
sagging posture, pon back, protruding 
lefects in figure which 


stomach—most of the c 
emphasize age and weight 
from the sagging of the spine at the waistline. 
The appear to widen, the torso to 
broaden, weight and age begin to show. 


And these experts have demonstrated that 


-follow directly 








when the lines of the spine are straightened, the 
figure gains in grace as if by magic. Immedi- 
ately it becomes more vouthful, freer, and in 


appearance actually many pounds lighter 


There is one cors which 
gives exactly this pport to the spine. That 
corset is the P. N. Pr came Front—a beautiful, 
stvlish corset which is distinguished from all 
others by its exclusive feature—the Inner 
Elastic Vest 

The effect of the P. N. Inner Elastic Vest is to 
hold in proper position the organs of the body, 


especially those in the region of the waist 


In so doing, it gives to the body that sculptural 
firmness, that neatness of contour, 


which the 


In 









woman of increasing weightso ardently desires. 


And, yet, the P. N. 
tinctly a comfortable corset 
the figure; accommodating itself to every move- 
ment. Hosts of women have written us in 
praise of its style and comforting ease. 


Practical Front is dis- 
It adapts itself to 


This corset achieves the effect 
of Louise Gifford’ s famous course of 


“Corrective Movements” 
OUISE GIFFORD, who instructs the 


students of the Theatre Guild dramatic 
school in posture, and body expression, 
not advocate diets or strenuous, difficult exer- 
cises. Her course comprises a few simple *’ 
rective movements” of the ede, the purpose 
of which is, like the purpose of the = N. 
Practical Front Corset, to correct the line of 
the spine. 

It is, of course, not necessary to follow the 
Gifford course of ‘corrective movements" in 
order - get the full adva stages of wearing 
the P. but the women who do the 
ments find them advantageous in incorporating 
the benefits of the P. N. Practical Front Gases 
even more firmly into their system. 

Make this experiment pga Spe N. Prac- 
tical Front for a few davs and (if the experi- 
ence of other women is anv criterion) you w ill 
know the joy of heat hose words of praise 


does 


cof- 


> move- 














that are such a jov oma **My dear, 
what have you done that aor you look so 
slender?” 

It will be your secret, and P.N." 
a “Be, 


FREE—a fascinating booklet 
by Louise Gifford 
“The Joy of Looking Slim’ 


Ie describes and illustrates her simple, 
“Corrective Movements’, wide 
women for the removal t f 
figure. Write to]. Newman & Sons 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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I ad 


marvelous } | 


new 


“hand cream” 


Not so long ago a woman,—a house- 
wife who had taken a special course in 
chemistry—who had nice hands and 
who wanted to keep them so, came to 
the conclusion that many of the hand 
lotions available are not what the house- 
wife really needs. She therefore set to 
work to formulate a cream that would 
make her hands immune to the effects 
of dish water and wash water, and, to 
make the story short, she succeeded. 


She gave some of the cream to her 
friends,—other who be- 
came enthusiastic over its results 
and so insistent in their efforts to obtain 
more of it that, in she 
determined to place it on the market. 
The product is called “Thurston’s Hand 
Cream”, and it is the preparation for 
which you have long been waiting. It 
will keep your hands smooth and white 


housewives, 


so 


self-defense, 


Tested and 


approved by leading laboratories 
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WHEELER-OKELL 
PRODUCT 


An Authentic Design 
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The Last of the Titans 


house. Of course, I had no nice clothes, so 
I kept in the background and just listened 


But sometimes I sang, and it was there that 
the great Materna heard me, and LeBatt, the 
tenor, too. You see, Tante Nina Keiazl was 
the most elegant and highly educated person 
you can imagine, and my experience in her 


house was my first entrance to anything like 
society. It was most  brilliant—wonderful! 
She took care of me with such affection. She 
had no daughter of her own, but she had a 
great kindness for all children. My poverty, 
I know, touched her heart, and she always 
tried to help me. It was another big step in 
my career, when Materna heard me sing 
Materna was then one of the most famous 
German prima donne. She sang first in light 
opera and then went into grand opera. She 
was very, very dark, but with a grand, im- 
posing figure—and a great voice and personal- 
ity—one of the most wonderful singers of her 
time. 

LeBatt, the tenor, came with Materna from 
the Imperial Opera in Vienna. And it was 
there in Graz that Tante Nina Keinzl had 
Materna hear my voice. 

“You will be surprised,”’ she said to Materna 
“you will be surprised, I tell you, when you 
hear this voice. I know how this child is 
struggling, and I want you to hear and like 
her, too.” 


O I sang for Materna. She listened quietly 

and said: ‘“‘Why, yes, it is beautiful—a really 
beautiful voice, but she is much too young fo: 
epera. [I was only fifteen.) What can you do 
with a child like this? It’s no use. She's 
impossible. Short, homely, undernourished 
poverty-stricken, no appearance—nothing 
Oh, no, no! Never!” 

And soit was. Iwas homely. I made a poor 
appearance and had nothing to say for myself 
I was bashful—I always was and am to this 
day—although I suppose I'd have hard work 
to make any one believe it now! 

So, in spite of Tante Nina Keinzl, Materna 
was not interested in me at all. 

But LeBatt, the tenor, was kinder 
“T will speak for her—I will speak for this child 
to our Director.”” And then he asked me, ‘Do 
you think you can come to Vienna to sing for 
our Director?” 

Of course, I said, “Yes,’”’ although I didn’t 
have a penny for the journey. I thought and 


He said 


thought—and then came a bright idea \t 
that time one of Tante Nina Keinzl’s friend 
Field Marshal Benedeckt, one of our greatest 


\ustrian heroes, was in pension at Graz, Gra 


being the city of pensioners, you know. So I 
went to Tante Nina Keinzl and said: 
“I beg of you to do me a favor. You can 


introduce me to Field Marshal Benedeckt |he 
was very rich, through his wife] and as the 
child of an Austrian officer I could perhaps get 
money for the journey to Vienna.” 

So we were invited for dinner, and I wi 
never forget that occasion as long as I live 
Mother was there, of course, and Tante Nina 
Keinzl, and my teacher, Marietta von Leclair 
very excited. 

Well, I sang, and the outcome of it all was, 
he gave me fifty gulden—God love him!—and 
that is how I first went to Vienna. 


1] 
tT 


Yes, I went to Vienna—to the Director— 
and sang. I sang “Ah, Mon Fils!’ and the 
Drinking Song from “‘Lucrezia Borgia’’—th« 


Brindisi, they generally call it—which made m« 
famous in the United States long years after 
though at that time I didn’t know anything 
about the United States; didn’t know eve! 
that there was such a place! 

Well, I had a good success, but that wasn't 
enough. The Director (Zauner was his nam¢ 
listened to me patiently, and then turned to 
LeBatt, and said, shrugging his shoulders 


“Vell, what you want? What’s all the fuss 
Look at her! Mein Gott! Look! Mit such 
face—and such poverty—nothing! What do 


you want? Golt 


Himmel!” 


What do you expect? 











And then to me: “No, no, my dear child,” | 
nands. “Go home, quick, and ask 
iriends who helped you to come to 
uy you instead a sewing machine, 
be a good dressmaker maybe, or 
comething like that—but a singer—an opera 
singer! no! Never—never in this world!” 

So home I went, heartbroken! 

And Father, when he heard the news, flew 
intoa temper. ‘Well,’ he said, “I thought so 
-[ told you so! That settles it. Now you go 
to a schoo! and learn to be a teacher. That at 
least is a decent profession, and I don't want 
to hear anything more, ever again, about the- 
aters or actresses or opera singers —nothing like 
that! Y« ” 


waving hi 
your kin 
Vienna t 
and learn 


be a teacher! 

Poor Mother, of course, was heart-sick, too; 
she felt with me. But my teacher, Marietta 
yon Leclair was simply furious! She said to my 
father: 

“Ach! You do not understand—you under- 
stand nothing! You don’t understand even 
your child! You don’t know her yet at all.” 
“ Mother told me about it after. I wasn’t 
present, ot course. ’ 

“You are the most cruel father—you are 
simply the meanest man I ever met in my life. 
To kill the ambition of your own child! It is 
acrime! And I tell you that Tini is what I feel 
she is, and will prove to you and the world what 
I know she will prove.” 

She still had such a confidence in me, you 
see. | 
Then later on I told her, ‘‘Father said I must 
now give up my singing. No more lessons!” 
“Ach, nonsense,”’ she replied. ‘‘Never listen 
to him any more. You come for your lessons 
just the same. He’s away all day and has not 

to know anything about it. Forget him!” 


Bul then there came a little Jew—a little 

bit of a man. He was an agent, Levi was 
his name, and he came to Graz to make engage- 
ments for singers, and went to my teacher, of 
course. He said how the whole Vienna opera 
house was buzzing—talking about this new 
singer with the contralto voice—this young 
girl that sang there. 

“Now,” he said, “I am interested in young 
talents, and I telegraphed to the Dresden 
Royal Opera, and they are willing to pay the 
expenses and hear her there. And if they 
find she is what they think, and has talent and 
voice, they will make a contract with her, I’m 
sure.” 

So when my teacher heard all this, she came 
right away to my mother. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘¢his is the real opportu 
nity! I know positively that this child will have 
asuccess. It is a sign of God!” 

But poor Mother said: ““Yes—perhaps. But 
we can not go a second time to Marshal 
Benedeckt.” 

“We don’t have to,” said Marietta. ‘“‘We 
can borrow the money somewhere, because the 
opera will pay it back. She will have a suc- | 
cess this time, I know.” | 

“But suppose she doesn’t,” replied Mother, 
“and then we can not pay the debts?” 

“Never mind, Mother, never mind,” I cried. 
“T'll get it somehow.” 

I was so excited at this good news that I 
thought right away of another plan. A school- 
mate of mine had married a rich man in Graz, 
and he was interested in me, too. So I went 
to him, and when I told him of my opportunity, 
he said right away: 

“Now, here are 400 gulden. Take them— 
do anything you want with them, but for God’s 
sake, first get some real clothes! You can not 
£0 to Dresden looking like that. Buy yourself 
a decent dress, mein Gott! And buy also some 
real shoes!” 

You see, I still had those old soldier shoes, 
made in the barracks. 

I took his advice. But first I gave 200 
gulden to my mother that she, too, could get a 
dress. Ach! poverty is terrible. My heart 
aches still again when I think of those black 
days 

But this time I didn’t say anything to my 
father about my trip. I lied because I thought 
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| The Last of the Titans 


t famous 
i thing to 

hot to 
throw away a good lie on a poor occasion. § 


it was necessary. I heard once how 
man said that ‘A lie is too precious 
be wasted”—which means, I suppos 
OU 
I made what I thought a very good 
necessity then—and I’ve never re 
either! I said to him, 
“Father, I’m invited with a school friend to 
go on a visit to the mountains, but I'll be back 


e for my 
eretted it, 


soon—in a week.” 
Well, it doesn’t sound a very good lie now. 
after all these years, but it was suflicient. He 


believed me. Poor Father! 

So all alone I went to Dresden. My feelings 
you can imagine. I went to the Hotel Weber. 
where Sembrich lived when she was young. | 
had already bought the new dress and hat and 
shoes, so I presented a decent appearance for 
There 


the first time in my life vere three 
other singers to be heard on trial—all con 


traltos. Well, they sang first. I was the last 
To me who sat listening, they sounded, ach, so 
beautiful! I thought: “Oh, I am nothing to 
compare to them. I have no chance here 
And my heart dropped down into my new 
boots! 


ELL when my turn came, I sang my same 
“Ah, Mon Fils!” and the Drinking 
Song. I did my very best—I had to succeed this 
time! When I was through, Plateu, an old 
Hanover aristocrat—a_ big, wondertul 
(hewas the intendant-im presario 
Cazazza here), he said: 
“It is a very beautiful voice. I engage you 
I pay you 3600 marks the first year, 4600 marks 
the second year, and the third year I pay yo 
5000 marks—so you will go up all the time 
After the first year, if you disappoint us, I 
have, of course, the right to cancel the contract 
in addition you can sing in the cathedral, too 
Well, I was so overcome, I could only stare 
at him and nod my head. I couldn't speak 
“Now, we will make the contract,” he went 
on. ‘You will sign first, and then we have to 
send it to the King, and if he is satistied, every 
thing is well anc 
So I had my contract for 3600 marks. | 
hardly knew what a mark was—I had seen so 
little money 
“Now,” he said, “after you sign, and it 
comes back from the King, then your father 
must sign it, too. We will send it to you.” 
But that was not all, for when he told me I 
must come back in September to begin my 
engagement, I burst out crying and said 
“Herr Director, you tell me I must be back 
in September—but that is impossible! In 
October we expect another baby, and m) 


songs, 


mat 


like Gatt 


rood on 


mother—what will she do without me? | must 
help my mother! I must be there!” 
And this man—well he just stared at me 


then the tears ran in his old eyes, he was so 
touched 


“You poor child!” he said. Oh, I remember 


how he looked at me, standing there. “You 
poor, blessed child! Don’t worry. Everything 
will be all right.”’ 

But I still asked, “What will Mother do 


without me?” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘“‘she can keep a servant no 
she will not need you.” 

That comforted me, and so I signed the con- 
tract 

My first engagement! 

Happy? I should say so! I came home 
they had given me 200 marks to make the ¢ 
penses. I had to go to Vienna to get the train 
for home—a whole day and a night 
my new dress—but I was careful not to wear it 
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on the train. I tied it up in a package and put 
my old one on, in spite of the new contract 

When Father saw me, he said: ‘Well, and 
did you have a good visit? You don’t look lik 
you'd been in the mountains. You lool pale, 
Ernestine.” 

“It is all right, Father,” T said. “Now [can 
tell you the truth. I was not in the mountains 


at all 
‘But where have you been, then? 

















“In |resden, Father.” 


“In Dresden? And with whom, Ernestine?” 

“Alone!” 

Oh, 1 should have seen him! ‘What does 
this mean?” he said, turning to my mother. 


“Did vou know about this?” 

“Yes, I knew it, Hans,” she replied. 

And then it started—the row. But when I 
said I had a contract with the Dresden opera, 
he just laughed and laughed. 

“Oh, ho! You say they paid for your trip?” 
he said. “Well, that is very decent of them, 
I must say. 

But when I told him the King had. to sign 
the contract, he cried: 

“Oh, the King wouldn’t bother with a con- 

tract with you. Is this another fine story that 
you tell me?” 
“ Poor Father! He didn’t understand—he 
couldn’t believe it. And I was a little bit 
frightened, too, and began to wonder if it was 
true myself. Then at last, two weeks after, the 
postman came with a big envelope with the 
seal from the Dresden Royal Opera—the con- 
tract! 

And Mother! When she saw that envelope, 
she just put her head down on the table and 
cried and cried! She was all broken to pieces! 
Then she held me in her arms with such a look 
on her face—for she knew that good fortune 
had come to me at last. 

“Tini! Tini!’ she cried. ‘God in Heaven 
=. you! But what shall I do without you?” 

h.”’ I told her, ‘‘the Director says you can 
now beep a servant, and I will send you all I 
can, always. 

Then Mother talked very seriously, and told 
me I must dress well and keep strong and eat 
good food. ‘You can have proper food now, 
thank God!” 

And then came her great triumph when she 
showed the contract to Father and said, 
“Now, I hope, Hans, you are satisfied at last, 
and will believe your child, for here is the con- 
tract with the King’s signature!” 

Bu ut Father—how he looked at it! “Why,” 


he grumbled, ‘‘she gets more money than I get 
—she'll 1 ake more money than I do!” He 
couldn't believe it—even then. 

And I was proud like a peacock! And Father 
was proud, too, in his heart. He was a mighty 
good father, but he was always frightened for 
m¢ 

“God only knows what will happen to you, 
Tini, you are so young,” he said. 

Well, his fears were useless, because from 


the very first I had one big protection: J was 
homely! I had nice hair and black eyes, but a 
yellow complexion always. Yes, I was homely 

and I knew it! That is why vanity never 
bothered me. I knew from the beginning how 
homely I was. 

But, homely or not—nothing mattered then! 
For at last I had my contract for the Dresden 
Royal Opera—signed by the King! 

(To be continued) 


Out of the Mending Basket 
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in one, shown on the seated figure, will relieve 
the unnecessary bother of two separate gar- 


ments. For the skirt of the slip, lace-edged 
panels matching the dainty, flesh-colored 
crepe de Chine step-in were hemstitched on to 
it, iront and back, just below the hip line 
Narrow ribbons, run through a casing, took 
care of the fulness on the sides, while two or 
three tiny lace buttons and loops in the lace 
under the arms made the upper part of the 
chemise tit as snugly as a brassiere. 

lo be equally as smart in her boudoir as 
elsewhere, the present-day girl in her ‘teens 
or twenties sleeps in gay pajamas. Last 
Season's one-piece printed frock, with few alter- 
ation supplied the jumper of the pajamas 
illustrated. Collar and cuffs were added of new 
White poplin, to match the trousers. The cuffs 
on the trousers were made of pieces of the dis 
cardes irt of the dress. 
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, Cleanable Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


Two million homes use Leonard refrigerators! And 
the amount of money these Leonards save on the 
yearly food and ice bill, runs into many millions 
of dollars. 

Everything keeps so much longer in the Leonard! 
The children’s milk stays sweet and pure .. . 
salad greens keep fresh and “‘perky” .. . fruit and 
berries are dewy cold . . . meats surprisingly fresh 
and wholesome. 

Why don’t you have a new refrigerator this year? 
...ashining, clean, new Leonard with its gleaming- 
white lining? It “pays for itself in the food that it 
saves’’—so of course you can afford it! See the very 
complete line of sizes, and finishes to match your 
kitchen, at your Leonard dealer’s now. 





The Leonard is the leader in the industry. Made for 45 years. Super- 
insulated! Send for Mr. Leonard’s book, “Selection and Care of Re- 
frigerators”’, together with free catalog and sample of por 
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Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
201 Clyde Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
IN CANADA: KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 
Unexcelled for ice or electric refrigeration —equipped for installation of electrical unit 
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Apricot 
“I have never tasted preserves quite so fine as yours, 
wrote Mrs. Zulich, a Pennsylvania housewife. ‘“‘The 
natural flavor is certainly very unusual.” My pre- 
serves are delicious because they are made with choice, 
fully ripe, luscious fruits and pure sugar. Nothing else, 
And the careful cooking done in my kitchen would 
delight any good housekeeper’s heart. Really, you 
couldn’t make better preserves yourself, if I do say it. 


Let Me Send You 6 Jars ON TRIAL 
I get all my customers by surprising them with real 
*“*home-made” quality. Send me $2.95. I will send you 
6 large (16 oz.) jars, prepaid, if East of the Mississippi. 
Try one jar, or all. If you don't vote them the best 
you ever tasted, return to me for refund, express col- 
lect. Send money order today to 

DELANE BROWN, Quality Food Specialties 
1505 Guilford Avenue Baltimore, Md. 
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The Glory that is Greece 


(Continued from page 67 


artistic treasures, is rightly considered the chief 
ornament of her classic crown. The stranger 
within her gates, however, does not immedi- 
ately fall beneath the spell of her charm. She 
does not overwhelm you at first glance, as does 
Havana, with the dazzling allure of her love- 
liness; she reveals herself to you slowly and 
insidiously. 

An excellent road, wide and straight, is in 
course of construction between Pirwus, the 
port of Athens, and Athens proper—for road- 
building, much neglected in Greece until this 
last year, was made one of the chief concerns 
of the dictator, General Pangalos, and is going 
on everywhere, so that within a short time the 
broad highways of Greece will compare favor- 
ably with any in the world. But this Pirzus- 
Athens road, like most of the others, is still far 
short of completion, and the trip is, therefore, 
accompanied by back-breaking bumping. More- 
over, as all Greek chauffeurs blow their horns 
every minute, it is also accompanied by a 
racket which makes even the most desultory 
conversation impossible. This horn-blowing 
goes on all day and practically all night, for the 
Greeks go to bed very late and rise very early, 
insisting only upon the noon hours for slumber; 
and since the city streets are narrow and 
crowded, with electric cars—also vociferous— 
running everywhere—even down the middle 
of the finest residential street—it is nerve- 
racking to any one who is not accustomed to it. 
The custom in the Greek hotels, of not serving 
any dinner during the summer months, also 
presents difficulties—the only one that we 
could discover which did serve dinner turns on 
the water only three times a week, an arrange- 
ment which, entirely aside from sanitary con- 
siderations, did not commend itself to us in a 
temperature where one needs to bathe twice a 
day in order to be comfortable! And this cus- 
tom means that one must either go to bed din- 
nerless or fare forth, no matter how tired one 
may be, to some distant restaurant. In the 
course of this faring forth we became acquainted 
with many lovely places which we should prob- 
ably have not seen otherwise—New Phaleron 
and the Trocadero by the sea, for instance, and 
Kaphissia, in the hill country back of Athens, 
where many wealthy Athenians have country 
villas surrounded by blooming gardens; but as 
dinner is never served before nine, and often 
later, and the roads, as I said before, are ex- 
tremely bad, the effort involved in securing it 
often seems weary work at the end of a long 
hard day. 


Shopping in Greece 

There are other confusing characteristics to 
confront the newcomer. All street and shop 
signs are printed in Greek script alone—there 
is, indeed, a tax imposed on any one who 
publicly announces his business in any other 
tongue—a great contrast to Japan, for in 
stance, where the name of the smallest store, 
station, or thoroughfare appears in English 
as well as Japanese, and conveniently fre- 
quent directions, at greater length, are promi- 
nently posted in both languages. The Greek 
money, too, is extremely puzzling: every bill 
above the value of twenty-five drachma— 
about thirty cents ir our money—has had a 
side clipped off, reducing its actual value by 
one-fourth—that is, a thousand drachme 
note is worth seven hundred and fifty; a five 
hundred drachmz note, three hundred and 
seventy-five, and so on. This is the short cut 
I really didn’t mean to make a bad pun!) that 
has been taken to refill a depleted treasury, 
where the balance of the value of the currency 
has been directed, and constitutes another of 
the direct and drastic reforms which General 
Pangalos inaugurated 

It is now a little over a year since this ex- 
traordinary man has driven the destinies of 
Greece before him—destinies which have of late 
been so tangled that none but a master-hand 
could unravel them. As you will doubtless 


recall, Greece, subject for many centuries 
to Turkey, became an independent kingdom 
about a hundred years ago. During the World 
War, her strategic position marked her as a 
prize to either side which could enlist her help, 
and her policies were divided: Turkey and 
Bulgaria were both ancient enemies, and they 
had thrown in their lot with that of the Central 
Powers; on the other hand, the Queen, Sophie, 
was the sister of the German Kaiser. The 
King, Constantine, was torn between his al- 
legiance to the natural sympathies of his wife 
and the pro-ally attitude of his Prime Minister, 
Venizelos. Venizelos enjoyed a_ temporary 
triumph, and as a result of it Constantine, 
Sophie, and George, the Crown Prince, were 
exiled, and Alexander, the second son, was 
proclaimed king. He was at first somewhat 
bored by his new position, which he had never 
expected to fill; he was a sportsman, intensely 
interested in automobiles, horse-racing, and 
hunting; and he was perfectly willing to allow 
Venizelos to govern Greece and direct her 
foreign policies as he saw fit. Moreover, 
Alexander quietly carried out his intention of 
marrying the beautiful young woman with 
whom he had long been deeply in love, the 
granddaughter of a famous Greek General and 
the daughter of his father’s aide-de-camp, 
undeterred by the fact that she was not of 
royal birth. The marriage proved to be a 
popular one with the Greek people; the objec- 
tions which might have been raised against 
it were unvoiced; and Alexander, blissfully 
happy and triumphant, began to rouse him- 
self and to realize the full extent of his oppor- 
tunities. 


Rulers and Revolutions 

Had Constantine died before he was exiled, 
when as a matter of fact he was critically ill; 
had Alexander lived, instead of dying, just 
when he had begun to prove his mettle; had the 
baby born to the happy young couple been a 
boy instead of a girl—the story of present-day 
Greece might have been different. But the 
tragic end of the young monarch resulted in 
the recall of his father, Constantine: the recall 
of Constantine, together with certain other 
unfortunate episodes (among them the so- 
called “‘Battle of Athens’? when some French 
marines, practically unarmed, who had 
landed in Athens to take possession of artillery 
demanded by the Allies, were fired upon, with 
heavy casualties, by the Greeks), resulted in 
the alienation from Greece of the Allies, who 
felt they had small reason to trust the King; 
and unhappy Greece, caught in a net of ad- 
verse circumstances and evidently more sinned 
against than sinning, went from misfortune 
to misfortune, from revolution to revolution. 
Prince George succeeded his father, to be sure, 
upon the latter’s second abdication; then he in 
his turn was exiled, and Greece became a re- 
public with Admiral Coundouriotis as ‘“Pro- 
visional President.” 

In June, 1925, General Pangalos assumed the 
virtual dictatorship of Greece as the result of a 
military and naval coup d’état, though nomin- 
ally he became merely the Prime Minister un- 
der Coundouriotis, upon the immediate resig- 
nation of the former ministry. Almost the first 
act of Pangalos was to dissolve the Parliament, 
which has not since convened; six months later 
he announced that he was taking unto himself 
increased powers of government; and shortly 
afterward Coundouriotis resigned, and [an- 
galos was elected President of Greece. 

My personal impression of this man con- 
firmed the opinion which I had formed by con- 
versation with others and by my own general 
observations beforehand. He reached home at 
five, one evening, after a prolonged absence; 


at seven I got the message that he would 
receive me the following morning at nine- 
thirty. I had heard direful tales of appointees 


sitting in antechambers for hours before they 
were ushered into the august presence, and 











Down here in Florida we “‘drink”’ almost as many 
grapefruit as we eat. 

And if you have never tried Seald-Sweet grape- 
fruit juice you have no idea how good it is. 

Many people prefer it to orange juice. 

Try it iced for breakfast tomorrow morning. 
Order it on the railway diners; at the restaurants 
and hotels. 

To the breakfast tables of the north Seald-Sweet 
grapefruit brings the precious minerals and vitamins 
that are otherwise lacking in the winter menus. 

Enjoy this luscious fruit more often. 


At breakfast—as a luncheon dessert in salads 
and in all kinds of beverages. 
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People who are troubled with acidosis (too much 
acid) will find grapefruit helpful in correcting this 
condition. 

For citrus juice turns alkaline in the body, build- 
ing up the reserve that tends to prevent colds and 
other winter sickness. 

The world’s finest grapefruit comes from Florida 
and Seald-Sweet is the pick of the Florida crop— 
all hand-picked, tree-ripened fruit that is plump 
with sparkling, healthful juice. 

Always ask for Seald-Sweet and enjoy grapefruit 
at its prime. 


Get in the habit of eating it regularly for your 
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Grated Cheese 


is a dehydrated American 
cheese to be used for all 
cooking and seasoning pur- 
poses. It is a typical Kraft 
product—which is full as- 
surance of quality—and in 
this convenient form saves 
the labor of drying, grating 
and all loss of unused por- 
tions. It dissolves and 
blends thoroughly with 
other foods and is never 
stringy or tough. When- 
ever you want cheese in its 
most convenient form for 
cooking or seasoning pur- 
poses, you should call for 
Kraft Grated Cheese. 


Send for FREE Recipe Book 
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It will be a pleasing surprise. For 
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that are a feast to the eye and a 
delight to the taste. 


It is our boast that Kraft Cheese 
has never yet disappointed the 
purchaser. Its mellow,delectable 
flavor has won thousands to 
more frequent use of this health- 
ful,strength-giving food. Try the 
various kinds of Kraft Cheese 
—you may find a new favorite 
among them. You can buy it by 
the slice from the five- pound 
loaf or in one-quarter, one-half 
or one-pound packages. 
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therefore resigned my self to the possibility of a 
it. However, as the motor in which 
our Secretary of Legation, and I 
swung into the palace gates, 
guarded with sentinels in the picturesque and 
beautiful national costume, the President’s 
motor stopped at the palace door (he does not 
live there, since he has preferred to continue to 
reside in his own house, and goes to the palace 
only to receive visitors and transact official 
business). And we had scarcely entered the 
reception room when the President s aide 
motioned me toward a door leading to an 
inner apartment; and, an instant later, with- 
out any ceremony whatever, I was shaking 
hands with General Pangalos, and comfort- 
ably seated, beginning my conversation with 
him. ; 

He spoke in excellent French, easily, fluently, 
with the careless and accurate use of idiom 
which bespeaks long familiarity and deep 
knowledge. He looked tired, as well he might; 
but he did not act tired. He revealed very 
plainly that he was charged with that abundant 
energy which even his enemies admit to be 
boundless and endless, spurring him on al- 
wavs toward fresh fields to conquer. He is 
dark, compact, and—most of his photographs 
to the contrary—extremely good-looking, and 
he has dignity and poise as well as force. After 
making a few brief preliminary remarks to 
the efiect that ‘‘the unsettled condition of the 
country had made it absolutely necessary for 
him to assume charge of the government,” he 
spoke freely of his work, but more of the pro- 
gressive aspects which I have already men- 
tioned—road building, monetary reforms, etc., 
than of the political issues; of the refugee prob- 
lem, which is indeed very great, since Greece, 
with little natural wealth to draw on, im- 
poverished by years of warfare, and with a 
normal population of only five million, has 
somehow managed to assimilate one million 
and a half refugees; of the good feeling existing 
between the United States and Greece, already 
of long standing, which he hoped might in- 
definitely continue; and of the gratitude which 
Greece felt toward the United States for help- 
ing to solve the refugee problem, to which he 
had previously referred, by her contributions 
through the Red Cross to these unfortunate 
people over a period of eight months. 


prolonged wa 
Mr. Denby : 
were riding 


I know that these expressions of gratitude 
on the part of General Pangalos were entirely 
sincere, for he is very evidently a sincere man, 
and he has made the same statements fre- 
quently to many different persons; neverthe- 
less, I left his presence wondering if we had, as 
a nation, a complete right to his gratitude. 
For thirty-three million dollars of the money 
we pledged to Greece as a loan during her dark- 
est hours has never been paid; and though it is 
true that we helped with the refugees for a 
little while, we withdrew this help from all but 
the children long before the need for it was 
past. It is beyond the point to say that Greece 
was obliged to give the refugees a shelter as a 
result of her post-war treaties, and they were 
not our concern—as a matter of fact, many of 
them had received before the treaties 
were signed. But even leaving this question 
out of consideration, the fact remains that 
homeless, they have found a home with her; 
hungry, they have been fed; sick and in trouble, 
they have been comforted. Above wars and 
beyond treaties, down through the ages rings 
the promise of the Christ to those who thus 
minister to those in need; and because of this 
Promise I believe, as I hope, that Greece will 
some day have her reward. 


been 


The Near East Relief 


From one branch of the refugee work we 
ve, fortunately, not yet withdrawn our sup 
port, and I hope it will be long before we do: 
the work of the Near East Relief for children. 
Most of the war orphans in Greece are cared 
the Zappion 


for outside Athens: but Or- 





The Glory that is Greece 


phanage in that city shelters five hundred 
boys, under the supervision of an American 
matron, Mrs. Bassett, a woman of unusual 
wholesomeness and large-heartedness, and the 
wise guidance of Mr. H. C. Jacquith, long a 
director in Near East Work, and his pretty 
wife, one of the many charming and cultured 
Russians who escaped with little but their lives 
at the time of the Revolution; and one morning 
during my stay in Athens I visited this orphan- 
age. It is located in an old exhibition building 
(the same building, by the way, in which the 
unfortunate French Marines met their fate), 
and seems to the outsider almost as lacking in 
the necessary equipment for the task with 
which it is coping as the converted stone 
stable in Nazareth of which I wrote Julia last 





month. But somehow the work goes on. Sick 
children are healed; well children are taught 
(and among ‘‘well” children are those who are 
deaf and dumb, those who are maimed, and 
those who are blind, who require, of course, 
special aid and consideration), and all are fed 
and warmed and covered. Besides preparing 
for the trades which are in after life to be most 
useful to them, many of them have already 
learned to write and speak excellent English; 
the weaving and painting done by others re- 
veals real talent; there is an orchestra of 
stringed instruments made up wholly of blind 
children; and a brass band which could hold 
its own anywhere. Grouped in the open 
circular court, surrounded by white Corinthian 
columns, which forms the center of the building, 
the band played while the Marine Scouts and 
the Boy Scouts and a score of other boys 
dressed in Greek national costume performed 
some of their graceful native dances for us; 


but before the dancing began, the band 
played—while every one of those five hun- 
dred children stood at attention—‘The 
Star Spangled Banner.” I was not a bit 


ashamed of the tears that were streaming 
down my cheeks long before the stirring air 
was finished, for never have I heard it played 
under conditions and amid surroundings that 
seemed to me so moving; and turning covertly 
to look at “the two young men,” I saw that 
their eyes were wet, also. 


Princess Aspasia 

Though I talked with several Greek leaders 
(or former leaders, perhaps I should say, for 
though all of them had, at one time or another, 
served as Prime Minister, all are now, per 
force, leading a “‘strictly private life’) who 
would like to see the end of the dictatorship, I 
did not meet one who wished to see the return 
of royalty. Yet there is a strong Royalist party 
in Greece, numbering about half a million; and 
though the royal family is all away, the young 
widow of Alexander still lives in Athens with 
her little girl, not only unmolested, but greatly 
admired and beloved. I had heard her beauty 
and charm praised on many sides, and with- 
out a dissenting voice, and a card from Ma- 
dame Brambilla, the American-born wife of 
the Italian Minister to Greece, asking me to 
meet her, gave me a great thrill of pleasurable 
anticipation. ‘Do come to lunch on Mon- 
day,”” wrote Madame Brambilla, with the 
cordiality of a friend of many friends of mine, 
though I had not previously known her. “I 
want so much to see you. The Princess 
Aspasia will be here, too.” Though the Princess 
Aspasia is also called the Princess Alexander 
and even **Madame Manos” by uncompromis 
ing Republicans, it is by the name which I first 
heard used in referring to her that I shall 
always think of her. 

But after all, it does not matter very much; 
a great lady, whatever you call her, is always a 
great lady. And when the Princess Aspasia 
came into Madame Brambilla’s drawing-room, 
I did not need any one to tell me that it was 
she and not some other guest, for I knew that | 
I was in the presence of a very great lady in- 
deed. She was simply dressed: a small | 
black crépe de Chine hat, a simple black | 
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If your home is heated by a warm air furnace, 
you need “GEM” Register Shields for every wall 
or floor register to deflect the heat into the room 
instead of at the ceiling, and to protect walls, ceil- 
ings and draperies from dust, dirt, and soot coming 
up through the registers. 

The “GEM” saves fuel, reduces decorating costs, 
lessens housecleaning labor, and keeps the curtains 
and furnishings fresh, clean and attractive. Made 
from heavy, durable steel, with a handsome, 
permanent oxidized copper finish. Adjustable, 


from 10 to 19 inches, to fit any size register. Prices 
FLOOR Shield, $1.50; WALL Shield, 75c 

Sold by hardware, housefurnishing, department 
stores, and furnace dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, USE COUPON BELOW. 
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We train you to organize and 
manage a TEA-ROOM, MOTOR 
INN, CAFETERIA, COFFEB 
or SANDWICH SHOP. CLUB, 
CAMP. Wonderful Field. Resi- 
dentand Correspondence Cour- 
ses. Included are: “‘Famous 
Recipes of ‘amous Chefe."* 
Training personally directed by Helen M. Woods, ORIGINATOR of 
Tea-Room Training. Write for Booklet 

TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 57 W. 46th St.. N. ¥. 
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eA quick bran loaf— 


rich with the natural 


tonics of molasses 


ERE'S something we all want, a special fes- 
tive sort of bread in which a delightful flavor 

is combined with remarkable health-giving qualities. 
In this bran loaf you will find more than the fa- 
mous health combination of whole wheat and bran. 
You will enjoy the old plantation flavor of sunny 
Brer Rabbit Molasses, and its natural tonic value. 


For with the toothsome taste you have the health 
value of lime and iron. Your doctor will tell you 
that we all need more of both of those, and that no 
other food contains so much of both lime and iron 


as Brer Rabbit Molasses. 


Serve your bran bread often. Brer Rabbit makes 
it a happy combination of a delicious food and a 


real aid to good health. 
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BRAN LOAF 


1'. cups bran, 1 tsp. soda, 1 tsp. salt, 2 tsps 


Molasses and 1 
minutes in loaf pan in a moderate oven at 350 
may be baked in smaller molds. 


SOFT MOLASSES COOKIES—Cream 1 cup shortening 
and blend with it 1 cup brown sugar; add 1 cup Brer Rabbit 
Molasses and 1 cup sour milk. Sift together 3 cups pastry 
flour with 1 tsp. soda, 2 tsps. baking powder, 1 tsp. salt, 
1 tsp. ginger, 1 tsp. cinnamon 
together with 1 tsp. vinegar 

flour, taking care to keep the dough a soft one. 
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Please send free a copy of the Brer Rabbit 
Recipe Book and leafiet about Health value 
of molasses. 
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-Mix together » cup whole wheat flour, 
baking pow 
Add '/. cup Brer Rabbit 
2 cups sour milk and beat well. Bake 45 
F. This 


2 cup seeded raisins 


Add to the first mixture 
Add about 2 cups more of 
Chill over 
night in the refrigerator or 
other cool place and roll out 

morning—not too thin. 

in desired shapes and 

greased baking 

sheets about cighteen min- 
utes in 375° F. oven. 
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|The Glory that is Greece 


crépe de Chine dress with long sleeves, a long 

| straight blouse unrelieved except by a sheer 
white turn-over collar, a full short skirt, black 
suéde shoes, black stockings—an unm stakable 
sign of mourning in these days. Around her 
| slim, white throat was a single string of beauti- 
ful pearls; on one slim white hand an enormoys 
| diamond—no other jewels. Under the little 
black hat her glossy black hair lay ina soft curve 
against the soft oval of her faintly pink cheeks: 
her perfect teeth showed white against the 
deep pink of her soft, curved lips. A beautify] 
| woman, you said at once, very tender and 
gentle and cultured; then you became con- 
scious of her eyes—as black as her dress and 
her hair, as soft as her cheeks and lips, but 
bright as stars and deep as the sea; and yoy 
added to yourself, ““A woman who knows, from 
her own experience, how much better it is ‘to 
have loved and lost, than never to have loved 
at all.’”’ Indeed, I wished that every woman 
I knew who had lost the man she loved—either 
through death or through some worse cause— 
might see what I saw in the Princess’ eyes 
that day. For here was a woman whom a king 
had loved well enough to risk his throne to 
marry; and who had lost, through his death, 
almost everything that made life bright and 
rich and full for her—not when that life was 
almost over, but when it was just beginning; 
and who still had the courage and the will to 
face the world with dignity and sweetness and 
charm. 

I saw the Princess again before I left Greece 
She was kind enough to ask me, that day at 
the Brambillas’ luncheon, if the boys and | 
would not go with her for a picnic supper toa 
ruined temple about two hours distant by 
motor from Athens. But she fixed an evening 
when we had already invited our chargé 
d’affaires, Mr. Goold, and his wife, our consul, 
Mr. Garrels, and his wife, and our Secretary of 
Legation, Mr. Denby, to dinner with us 
Feeling a good deal as if I were committing /és¢ 
majesté, 1 declined her attractive invitation 
told her why it was necessary for me to do so 
and asked her if she would not come to us in 








stead! She glanced down at her black dress 
“I’m in mourning, you know,” she said 
simply—and there was nothing in her tone 


which implied “Of course, you know for whom,” 

“but if it is really to be very small and 
quiet? Yes, then, with pleasure. Nine on 
Thursday? And now, won't you let me take 
you home with me in my motor 
were going with some one else?” 

So I drove home with her, and when Thurs- 
day ‘evening and our other guests came, she 
came, too, and Henry, bursting with pride, 
took her in to dinner. 


unless you 


The Acropolis 

HE days slipped by so quickly that it began 

to look as if we might have to leave Greece 
vithout getting farther from Athens than 
Marathon, where the Goolds had kindly taken 
us one Sunday afternoon, and where we had 
stood upon the little mound erected over the 
bodies of the Greek soldiers who fell in that 
famous conflict, and looked across the vine 
vards and olive trees to the blue, b! 
bathing in it before we started back to the city, 
near a quaint little chapel dedicated to 5t 
Andrew, the patron saint of fishermen We 
to the Museum and the old Athenian 
cemetery, and learned to understand better 
than ever before why Keats had exclaimed 


1e sca— 


yeni 


in his “Ode to a Grecian Urn”: 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Man knows on earth, or that man need to 
know.” 
We went to the Ac ropolis at hig! noon, at 
unset, at night when the full moon was shin 
ing, climbing its lofty heights with unilagging 
spirit, resting beside its fluted columns and In 
the shadow of its facades, gazing «ce upon 
the open air Greek theater below t Une 
plendid ruins of the temple of Jupiter and the 
beautiful new stadium, built in the same spot 














where the ancient one stood, and beyond these 
wonders of another era, beyond the crowded, 
compact city, unrelieved, like Jerusalem, by 
public gardens and parks, to Mount Pentelicon, 


famous now, as in the Golden Age, for its 
marble, to Mount Hymettus, famous now, 
as in the Golden Age, for its honey. We went 


to one of the Countess Capodistria’s famous 


“Sunday Mornings,” where all the beaw monde 
of Athens foregathers, where the refreshments 
consist of potato chips and ‘‘oeso0’’—the 


Greek equivalent of sake—and a bell rings at 
half-past twelve to advise all the guests that 
it is time to go home (without wishing to sound 
inhospitable, I think that is a wonderful idea, 
and one which I think many a weary Senator's 
wife would be glad to copy for her Thursday 
receptions!). We sat in the garden of the Petit 
Palais and drank tea with Mr. Kalopothakes 
of the Foreign Office, who was in Harvard with 
my husband, and who was much more inter- 
ested in Henry and me after he found that we 
were the wife and son of “Harry Keyes who 
was captain of the crew” than he had been 


upon his initial introduction to us as the wife | 


and son of a Senator! So do standards of dis- 
tinction differ! Anyway, we were glad he be- 
came interested, for whatever reason, for his 
English was perfect, and his skill as a raconteur 
quite as great besides. 


Monuments of Antiquity 

So between these and the other events I have 
mentioned—and many that I have not—it be 
gan to look, as I said, very doubtful whether we 
should get outside Athens at all. But one of 
my letters of introduction had been to Mr. B. H 
Hill, who is in charge of the American exca 
vations at Corinth; and I determined that in 
some way we must find the time to go to see 
him, for I realized that he, better than any one 
else, would form for us the personal link with 
ancient Greece. So we finally set out at one 
o'clock on a warm afternoon, stopped to see 
the Byzantine church at Daphne with its 
beautiful gold mosaics, rode along for miles 
and miles beside the bluest of blue seas, with 
still bluer mountains and sky in the distance 
a road rivaling the Amalfi ride near Naples in 
loveliness if not in fame—crossed the Corinth 
Canal, hewn out of the solid rock, passed 
through luxuriant vineyards, and __ finally 
reached the scene of the excavations about four. 
Wonderful work has been done there; and the 
fountain of Peirene, where the water still flows, 
as it has for nearly three thousand years, and 
the stone market-place still intact where the 
town gossips sat to discuss the marriage of 
Medea, seemed to me among the most thrilling 
antiquities that I have ever seen. The fluted 
columns of the temple of Apollo framed a dis 
tant mountain—the Acrocorinth—surmounted 
by fortifications—the remains of the early 
Grecian walls, 
dating from crusading days, and from the time 
of the supremacy of Venice, still in a fine state 
of preservation; and, as we gazed at them, 
standing in the ruins of the temple, Dr. Hill 
unconsciously put an idea into my head. 

“The Acrocorinth doesn’t take long to 
climb,” he remarked casually, ‘‘and part of the 
ascent can be made on horseback. The view 
at the top is really superb, and of course the 
lortifications—”’ 

“IT think we 
suddenly 

I must say that I met with no very enthusi 
astic support in this impulse from my body 
guard; “the two young men” wanted their tea, 


had better climb it,’’ I said 


and Dr. Hill had invited us to take it at his | 


house—a small pink plaster dwelling, very 
high and straight, containing two rooms, 
which rose to the left of the excavations. 


So | compromised: we would have our tea, I 
said, and then we would climb the mountain; 
hardening my heart, I turned a deaf ear to the 
suggestion that we could not get back until 
past dinner time, and that Dr. Hill had invited 
us to dinner as well as tea. The perpetual 
hunger of youth is exacting 

When we had finished tea, our steeds were 
waiting for us outside the stone gate of the 


and the gates and battlements | 
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In 76 Famous lea rooms 


the Managers say: 


use Royal Baking Powder” 


HEY owe their fame—these American tea rooms 
—to the perfection of their home-made American 
foods—frosted layer cakes miraculously delicate and 
rich, tender little biscuits and waffles, and interesting 
crusty tea breads. 
“What kind of baking powder do you prefer to use 
in your kitchen?”’ a number of managers of the best- 
known tea rooms were recently asked. 


And 76 of these discriminating women answered 
definitely, ‘‘J use Royal Baking Powder.’’ 

Asked further, what type of baking powder they pre- 
fer, 75% of those who made a definite choice specified, 


“Cream of Tartar. 
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Royal is the Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder; made always with the finest 
cream of tartar, a natural fruit product 
from ripe grapes. Pure, wholesome, 
dependable— Royal never fails you; 
and it leaves no bitter taste. 
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Devil's Food Cake—To 
set your icing and give it 
a beautiful gloss, put your 
cake in the oven for a 
minute or two after icing 











Peanut Butter Bread—delicious 
for sandwiches, for supper or tea, 
or for the school lunch box. Let- 
tuce and mayonnaise or cream 
cheese and chopped dates make 
appropriate filling 
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THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. A, 103 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Cook Book—nearly 350 excellent recipes. 
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'The Glory that is Greece 


pink house, and I certainly wish you could 
have seen my equipment! The saddle cop- 
sisted of barrel-staves, placed close together 
and covered with a bright-colored cloth: and 
on this I sat sideways, a looped rope which was 
fastened to the staves passing behind the heels 
of my white kid slippers. This rope was in lieu 
of a stirrup; bridle there was none; but there 


was an iron handle at the rear of the saddle, 
and an iron nob in front of it, and to these | 
clung, while a little girl led the horse, and a 


man behind urged it forward. The horse was 
unusually sure-footed; and this was fortunate, 


for the ascent was precipitous and very rocky, 
the rolling stones and crumbling earth scat- 
tering with every inch that we progressed. A 


little more than half-way up the mountain 
before we reached the outer gate of the fortifi- 
cations—my palfrey was guided up to a high 
stone, and signs were made to me that I must 
alight. I confess that my heart sank; I knew 
that I could expect neither sympathy nor suc 
cor from either of the boys in their state of 
hungry resentment. But somehow I struggled 
along, and in the end I got my reward, as 
strugglers usually do if they keep on. For the 
view from the summit, which we reached just 
before the light faded, was a superb panorama 
of matchless beauty. The sunsets of Greece 
are as different as anything you can imagine 
from the vivid riot of color, followed by instant 
darkness, that marks the splendid sunsets of 
the tropics. They are soft and pearly, with 
shades of moonstone and opal filtering through 
the soft atmosphere, and lingering past the 
long twilight far into the night—the night with 
a sky that is not black, but a clear pale blue. 
They are much less gorgeous; but they are in 
finitely more restful. And, tired as I was, I 
felt soothed and strengthened as I gazed out 
over the hills and isles and seas of Greece from 
that high mountain top at dusk. 


Dinner with Dr. Hill 


I have come to the conclusion that archeolo- 
gists are unusually hospitable persons: I shall 
not soon forget our dinners with Dr. Reisner, 
eaten under the starlit sky on the terrace under 
the looming pyramids; I shall not forget either 
the dinner that Dr. Hill had waiting for us 
when, having come down from the Acropolis 
in the pitch dark, we reached the narrow little 
pink plaster house at a quarter before eleven 
Dr. Hill’s regular dinner hour was eight-thirty; 
but neither host nor cook—a beaming little 
servitor, who acted as table-boy as well 
seemed at all put out because we were so late 
We sat down before a long narrow table and 
ate thick brown bread and cheese and honey, 
soup and stew and Bulgarian cream and 
cherries; we drank spring water poured from 
tall earthenware jars, and dark resinated wine; 
and rose, an hour later, replete and somnolent. 
Then we started back to Athens, reaching 
there at three in the morning. Fortunately 
the condition of the road, which bumped us 
back into consciousness every time we dozed, 
prevented us from missing the scenery on the 
way back. For a late moon had risen; in its 
radiance the solitary sentry at the Corinth 
Canal stood silhouetted against the cloven 
rock, his bayonet resting over his shoulder; 
and the sky and sea and hills which had been 
sapphire-bright in the sunshine and so 
pearly in the twilight, sparkled like diamonds 
and shone like silver now. 

Greece, as I have indicated, is a diflicult 
country to enter; it is a still more diflicult 
country to leave. When Mrs. Elliott took her 
departure she booked her passage on a small 
and uncomfortable boat, because it sailed at a 
time when Miss Kalopothakes, the sister of the 
gentleman whom I mentioned before, could 
go with her. Upon their arrival at the dock 
however, they were informed that a law had 
been passed overnight, taxing all Greek citi 
zens fifty dollars when they left the cow try. 
Miss Kalopothakes at once produced the 
money, but when she tendered it to the oflicial 
who told her of the new ruling, he informed het 
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that he had not the authority to take it, and 
that there was nobody at hand who had. There 
was nothing for her to do but stay behind, and 
Mrs. Elliott ailed alone! W arned by this 
experience, w/il¢ h we had witnessed with our 
own eyes, we took—or thought we took 

every possible precaution to safeguard our own 
departure, and betook ourselves—with our 
sixteen pieces of baggage—to the dock in 


ample time betore the sailing of our boat—the 





came boat upon which we had come from |} 


\lexandria, which makes a regular stop in| 
Greece. We were not allowed to embark, and | 
neither were any other would-be passengers: 
the Captain had decided that Turkey was on 
the point of declaring a quarantine against 
Greece because of a case of suspected plague. 
Why and how he reached this conclusion we 
could not understand; there was no official 
report of such a case. Neither could we under 
stand why the company, which was, of course, 
in possession of our names and addresses, had 
not advised us of this decision, made some six 
hours beforehand, as we afterwards discovered 
But our lack of understanding of these up 
setting local customs did not help us out any 
back we had to go to Athens, feeling very 
sheepish to face again the friends who had said 
farewell to us with appropriate offerings! The 
next day we embarked on an [talian boat which 
offered no objections whatever to taking 
passengers, and when we _ reached Con 
stantinople, one of the first things we saw was 
the Famaka tied to the wharf! I do not expect 
you to discover any logic in this story; but I 
have told it to you exactly as it happened. 


Passports and Red Tape 


The Famaka, however, did not monopolize 
our attention. That had been caught, as we 
slid over the Sea of Marmora, by the domes and 
minarets of Constantinople, which presents, to 
the approaching traveler, one of the most ex 
quisite skylines of any city in the world; and 
its verdure—almost the first we had seen in a 
city since leaving Ceylon, seemed to us hardly 
less lovely than its architecture and even 
the iact that it was raining hard did not 
dampen our enthusiasm. We were not, how 
ever, allowed to enjoy this remarkable and 
unique sight very long in peace; the passport 
officers appeared, and with their appearance 
all hope of peace vanished. Two elderly ladies, 
traveling together, with whom we had become 
acquainted, were told that their passports, 
viséd by the Turkish consul in New York, were | 
valid for only two weeks. This was difficult 
to understand, since it is practically impossible | 
to get from America to Turkey in that length 
of time, much less to visit it, and it seemed 
unlikely that any consul would issue a visa so 
worded. Nevertheless, since none of us could 
read Turkish script, they had to take the 
oficials’ word for it, and sit down and wait 
when they were told to do so. A young Ger- 
man, traveling alone from Paris, was the next 
victim; he had secured his visa from the 
Turkish consu! in Paris, had been assured that 
it was good for three months, and had come 
directly from there; he felt sure there must be 
some mistake. Relentlessly, he was informed 
that he could not land. Larry, whose visa 
ad been secured from the Turkish consul in | 
Cairo, followed in distress; and though Henry 
and I had been passed without question, of 
course we could not desert the other member 
ot the bodyguard. The offending passports 
ere gathered up and taken on shore to be 
shown the police, while we sat discussing the 
apparent lack of cooperation between the home 
ices and the consulates. Two weary hours 
passed away; it began to grow dark. It was 
evident that not only all the clothes we had on, 
but at least some of those in our suitcases 
vould be irretrievably ruined before we got 
ashore. At last the passports were returned 
exactly as they were in the first place and 
‘tamped in our presence by the officials with 
out any comment on the delay and incon 
venience occasioned Then we were free to 
detake ourselves to the grimy, slippery quay, 
hideously squalid and dirty. The men who! 
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HE one person in 

the world who 
knows what has gone 
on in the private—the 
home—part of the White 
House during the stir- 
ring last 17 years 1s 
ELIZABETH JAFFRAY, 
housekeeper of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion during 
the Administrations of 
Taft, Wilson, 


and Coolidge. 


Harding 


She now tells her story. 
Tells of the home life of 
the Tafts, the crisis of 
Mrs. Taft’s 


coming of the Wilsons, 


illness: the 


the languishing of the 
first Mrs. Wilson, and her 
death; the first visit of 
Mrs. Galt, Mr. Wilson’s 
boyish courtship; the 
wedding; the stirring days 
of the war; Mr. Wilson’s 
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breakdown, and what 
actually happened during 
these months when a cur- 
tain of mystery hid the 
stricken Executive from 
the public; the astound- 
ing happenings while the 
Hardings were in power 
—in some ways the most 
extraordinary revelations 
ever made concerning a 
President; the Coolidges, 
strangest of all families 
she knew so intimately. 
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The Glory that is Greece 


rowed our little boat quarreled all the way oye 
rocking it as they did so, and the overloaded 


| little craft seemed in grave danger of psetting: 
and as I struggled up the slippery steps of the 


quay, I was knocked backward by one of the 
shouting, pushing porters who tried to wrest 
my handbag from me. There seemed to be 
just one ray of light in the general dreariness 
the Turkish Minister to Greece, Djevad Bey 
a delightful personage whom I had had the 
pleasure of meeting at the Counts Capodis- 
tria’s “At Home,” had given me a la issez-passey 
with which to go through the customs. At 
least, we did not face the further delay jp. 
cidental to baggage inspection, but could leaye 
the crowded, dingy reeking customs house at 
once. It seemed too good to be true 

It was. The inspector read the laissez-passer, 
looked at our baggage, and announced that it 
was so multitudinous and heavy that he would 
require it to be opened, after all. 

Five hours after anchoring we stood at last 
before the hotel desk, wearily registering—a 
registration which did not consist of giving 
only our names and addresses, but also our 
birth and lineage, profession and avocation, 
past deeds and future intentions. As the pen 
dropped from my tired fingers, I turned to the 
boys, the terrible waves of homesickness which 
for some time I had been trying to suppress 
fairly choking me. 

“I am going to leave this city,” I said, “the 
first thing tomorrow morning. If I have 
another experience like the one we have just 
passed through, the only suitable place for me 
will be a padded cell!” 

The concierge heard me; he stepped briskly 
forward. 

“You can not leave tomorrow morning,” he 
proclaimed, in broken but determined English, 
“You must give three days’ notice to the police 
before you can leave the city, five days if a 
Friday comes in between.” 

“Then,” I said icily, “Ill stay indefinitely in 
my own room. I've seen all I want to of the 
Constantinople police, already.’ 

“You can not stay indefinitely, madame,” 


the concierge rejoined, with no less deter- 
mination than he had shown the first time, 
“unless you take out residence papers. After 
a fortnight you must become Turkish 
resident. You can not go and you can 
not stay.” 

So I have no idea what is going to happen 
to me next. I seem to be caught both coming 


and going. But anyhow, here I an 
Always affectionately yours, 


“Fomees Porhiissar Voge — 
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light touch 
to heavy work 


Thelightest way of doing heavy 
work can be the most thorough. 
Clean with a Premier Duplex. 
It glides through the task—yet 
gets all the dirt. The motor- 
driven brush snatches up lint 
and loosens grit. Then strong 
suction bags all. And both 
brush and suction work to- 
gether with double action. 


The Premier Duplex never 
needs a touch of care. With 
ball bearings in both motor 
and brush, it is prepared for 
years of thorough cleaning. 


Then pledge yourself to long 
youth. Bring a light touch to 
heavy work—and the years will 
touch you lightly! 
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Manufactured and distributed Canada 
by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd, 
General Offices, Toronto. 
Sold over the entire world, outside of the U.S. 
and Canada by the Intern al General 
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Footloose and Free 


(Continued from page 


intricacies, asserting itself above the concerted 
sound, claiming imperiously to be heard and 
held. 

Iremember Ellen Terry saying to me years 
ago that the most enjovable part of recognition 
of one’s work and efforts was the open door to 
pass through where one wished, to comrade- 
ship and friendship with those who were 
kindred spirits in the world of art and letters. 
I have been very grateful for this great privilege 
in my life, and have enjoyed it to the full. But 
I have enjoyed every bit as much, if not more, 
my intercourse with friends “‘by the roadside,” 
as a friend of mine, now passed on, the author 
of many — on philosophy, used to call 


people he met by chance, by accident, any- 
where, anyhow—‘ships that pass in the 
night,” in fact. He carried his delight in 


human companionship to such an extent that 
he positively preferred to do his writing in the 
general waiting-room of a railwé AV station! 
He went there every day, even as a recluse to 
his sanctum. 

Well, I have never attained to that degree of 
sociability, for I sill like to work in privacy, 
in secrecy, and protected from noise as far as 


one can be protected in these noisy days. But 
I have had, and continue to have, real delight 
in unexpected companionship “by the road 


side.” Only yesterday I met in 
churchyard a rather distraught 
woman with a Baedeker, who was 


“Mary lebone 
American 
searching 


for the grave of Samuel Wesley, the great 
organist and composer of church music. We 
found it together in the older churchyard, and 


she was interested to hear that his daughter had 
been my godmother. She told me that she was 
the first woman justice of the peace in Ohio, 
and we settled down by the grave and had a 
good yarn over the new openings and oppor- 
tunities for the women of all countries. To me, 
at any rate, this casual encounter was far more 
enjoyable than some formal affair beneath the 
roof of house or hall 


T IS comforting to be quite sure, whatever 

else may fall from one as the years go on, that 
those friends by the roadside will certainly put 
in an appearance if one remains ready to re 
ceive them. Sometimes I think I should like 
to make a record of those who have already 
round the corner. It would be a long 
containing many strange people of “high 
and low degree.”’ some dul!, some thrilling, but 
all interesting from my point of view. One 
day in Florence it was a divorced Crown 
Princess of another country who came strolling 
along my path, and I heard from her a story 


come 
one, 


the remembrance of which has alwz Lvs stirred 
me afresh with pity and understanding. Ther 
was nothing dull about that. And nothing 
dull about my chance meeting with a violinist 


in California, wh 
great European 


0 in former vears had had a 
reputation, and who took out 
his violin, then and there, and played, now like 
a saint and now like one possessed of devils 
until I felt as if I, too, were possessed of devils! 
In my record I should certainly give a special! 
place to a man who joined the train at Flag 
staff, Arizona, having just come up from the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, where he had 
been exploring and photographing for several 
months. Hours we spent together over his 
photographs, an id I was thrilled with them and 
with the wonders of which he told me, and I 
must confess also that I was thrilled with him. 
I learned afterward that his character was none 


of the best and that he was an unfrocked Eng 


lish clergyman! But all the same I prize hi 
memory for his respectful kindness and at 
tention to a fellow-traveler; and even after all 
these years, I always think of him and the 
Grand ( anyon ol the Colorado together, as i 
one implied the other by an unalterable code of 
nature. But explorers have always held me 
spellbound. I should love to have been on 
myself and to have gone on real safaris to the 


uttermost ends of the world. That is one of 


29) 
the things I regret having missed in this life 

Society life I should not have cared two 
straws about, and I could imagine 


more 
boring fate than to be caught up in its tram. 
mels. So, if I have missed that, I can only say 
that it is a deprivation for which to give heart. 
felt thanks. I can truly say, “What an es- 
cape!’’ even as, no doubt, the denizens of that 
enclosure would say of the open road and 
rougher paths lying outside their sheltered 
domain. But I have known some society 
women who bolted, at least for a time, and 
right good, loyal comrades they proved in the 
stress and strain of the suffrage agitation, and 
hugely they enjoyed themselves, to We 


were of all ranks and professions and businesses 
in the fight, and by mingling all together ina 
common cause we broke down the barriers and 
differentiations of upbringing. 

I can only hope that the women from the 
East End gained a little from our com panion- 
ship in exchange for what they taught us of 
their cheerfulness and courage and endurance. 
They were priceless, and of quickest wit and 
repartee. I had a letter from one of them the 
other day, after years of silence, and she wrote: 

“Do you remember, Miss ’Arraden 


how we 
used to say in them past times that we didn't 
mind who got into Parliament first, a duchess 
woman or a charwoman? Well, we've got a 


one of them antis we 
-isn’t that just tricky 


duchess now- 
much 
char?” 


hated so 
-but where’s the 


H, THOSE were really splendid d for 

thousands of women. I have always been 
sorry for the women who opposed the move- 
ment, or didn’t take part in it. They lost 
huge opportunities of knowledge of life and 
service and team work, to say nothing of friend- 
ship and fun and disinterested endeavor. I 
should indeed feel myself bereft if I had re- 
fused to respond to that rallying call which 
made so many put aside personal concerns and 
ambitions, and sacrifice serenity of mind for 








the rough and tumble of an unpopular cause. 
For it would be absurd to pretend that it 
didn’t interfere with one’s work. Of course, it 
interfered—and very seriously, too. One's 
thoughts were diverted; one was always being 
harassed; one’s creative gifts suffered from 


neglect, and things were happening the whole 


time to tear one’s imagination into tatters. 
But I have never regretted the time, 
trength, and serenity offered up to the suffrage 





movement. If one lost in many ways, one 
gained in as many more—in initiative, in 
enterprise, in scope, and in courage; and to 
serve under Mrs. Pankhurst was an inspira 
tion in itself, and remains one, though our 
ways have parted long ago. A great woman 

Mrs. Pankhurst—a great woman with visior 
History will install her in her rightful place ot 
honor, though the hour is not yet. 

Yet I must own that when the time came 
to return to a quieter form of every-day life, 
it wus a relief to step out of the turm: i, "Very 
sweet and lovely seemed the renewed inter- 
course with books—those dear friends from 
childhood onward—and music, always 4 
source of joy: very welcome the seclusion ol 
mind and withdrawal of spirit, and most com 
forting the wandering again in one’s own pas 





tures and finding one’s own path once more 
Nevertheless one kept in touch with colleagues 
of the cause, and one was not forgotten by 


opponents either—though in a more pleasant 
and useful fashion. One of the funniest things 
that ever happened to me was when I was going 
over to Rotterdam in December, 1014, and 
was about to pass into the investigauion 
quarters at Tilbury Dock to be earched, 


when a man stepped forward and told the 


oflicials there was no need and that could 
vouch for me. He was a detective fro Scot- 
land Yard, and we had had many alings 
with him and given him much trouble in the 
past! He greeted me as an old frie: took 



























This beautiful Mohawk 
Seamless Axminster 
Rug is No. asst. Ask 
your dealer to show it to 


you 


bees Among the many pretty legends which cluster ‘round the fan in Old 
~ Japan is that of the exchange of fans between Nuyuki, beautiful Princess 
of Nippon, and her lover, Komagawa. Separated by her stern parents, 
the couple were finally reunited; recognizing each other after many years 
by means of their fans. 


American women are as keen to recognize true romance in design, as they 
are to appreciate the value of beauty and color in the objects with which 
they enrich their homes. Mohawk Rugs, like the fans of Nuyuki and 
Komagawa, symbolize the unity of solid worth with great authenticity of 
design and distinction of coloring. 
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Harmony Chart by Hazel Ask the distinguished interior dec s, W. & J. Sloane, to ai 
Adler which will enable you : “ 
to work out for yourself many free advice in the choosing of rugs adapted to your home. Rug t 
pleasing combinations of forms for submitting a floor plan of your rooms and a 
replied ong Paty ot Harmony Chart by Hazel Adler, t without charge. 

Y ° aile ri - ann mn mans ’ A < 
upon request, Department, W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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“It's the 


simple meal that needs 
the Distinctive Touch 


Canned Asparagus — 
whether long spears 











or tips — offers delicacy 
in sO many tempting ways, 
conveniently and without 
overtaxing your purse ~ 


No one would think of cooking elab- 
orate meals three times a day—day after 
day. There have to be simple meals, and 
many of them. 

Yet, no matter how simple the fare or 
how hurried the preparation, it is always 
easy to tempt the laziest appetite. Just 
serve California Canned Asparagus — 


—with Scrambled Eggs, 
Recipe book, page 21 
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either long spears or tips—the very last 
word in vegetable delicacy. 

For most dishes, the asparagus is ready 
to serve just as it comes from the can, 
without waste or trimming. In addition 
to this economy, canned asparagus now 
costs less than it has for several years. 


Try the simple dishes illustrated on this 
page, or any of the many others described 
in our free recipe book, “Asparagus for 
Delicacy and Variety.” And when striv- 
ing to get a touch of distinction into your 
daily menus, remember there is an appe- 
tizing and healthful asparagus dish for any 
meal of the day—any time of the year. 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—Asparagus Section 
Dept. 311—451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 


—with Baked Ham, 
Recipe book, page 14 


‘ 





aravus 


CMost Popular Salad and. 











vith Parsley Butter, 


Recipe book, page 17 


oh, —in Toasted Rolls, 
Recipe book, page 20 
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made everything easy for me, 
me on to the boat, and he said: 

“You see, we are on the same side now, 
aren't we? And very glad I am to do some- 
thing friendly for a suffragette!” 

Of one’s literary work it is difficult to speak, 
and I can only say that from an early age I 
have always written and always found my 
greatest happiness in writing, and am still at 
niy happiest when striving to give expression 
to the thoughts within me. And so I suppose 
and hope it will be to the end, for the urge 
remains strong if one has almost been born 
with it. It survives all disasters, all dis- 
appointments, all failures of achievement, all 
disbelief in one’s own possibilities, all recog- 
nition of one’s limitations. It is an abiding 
joy, an abiding claim, an abiding stress and 
strain of spirit, too. So if I continue to live, I 
know I shall continue to write, for my own 
secret self if for no one else. When my mother 
died, we found to our surprise scores of manu- 
scripts—her secret outpourings. And we 
never even knew she wrote. She had been her 
own select public! 


charge of me, 


and piloted 


DURING the war there were, of course, other 
things to do and be; and I, with many other 
writers, felt that never again would it seem 
worth while, in the face of such tragic happen- 
ings to the whole world, to sit with one’s legs 
under the table and write of imaginary situa- 
tions and imaginary people. So absurd, so 
futile, so ridiculous it would seem. Yet in due 
time back one slipped to old, familiar habits— 
with new outlook, it is true, since the war had 
changed so much in us—but with a glimmer 
of belief which later strengthened into con- 
fidence that the world still needs its musicians, 
painters, poets, weavers of romance—needs 
them, perhaps, more than ever—for healing, 
forgetting, reconciliation, renewal, and arrest- 
ment in an age of feverish activity. And those 
who think not in terms of individuals only, but 
in terms of countries, have the strong and up- 
lifting belief that arts and letters have an 
ever increasingly important part to play in 
contributing to peace and goodwill among the 
nations. 

I read in the paper the other day that a man 
had killed himself because he had arrived at the 
“horrible age of sixty-four’ and dreaded any 
further addition to his years. I should be in- 
clined to think that, given fairly favorable con- 
ditions, a few years more would not be at all 
irksome! Each year brings greater freedom, 
which enables one to travel more lightly, as 
one by one the impedimenta of the journey are 
cast aside—which have ceased to be of much 
value, if any. Detachment sets in. Vision 
clears. Life is seen as a whole: human nature 
in all its complexities as a whole. Our ac- 
cumulated experiences have brought under- 
standing; and as spectators we can sit secure 
and isolated in any part of the great theater, 
and observe at our ease the drama of life un- 
folding itself scene by scene, act by act. If we 
choose, we can stay on and on, undisturbed, 
for the curtain is never rung down for those 
who care to watch the players. 

_ Loneliness falls to the share of most of us, as 
tume goes on and we lose the relatives we have 
loved and the friends who have shared our 
lives, our interests, our work, our play. But 
much remains. They, too, remain, even 
though they have preceded us on that great 
adventure on which we shall all start, sooner or 
later. I, for one, often wish that moment 
might come sooner, from sheer eagerness to 
Set out on a journey which may lead one to find 


Footloose 


and Free 


hidden treasure—or may not. But there are 
other times when I feel that it would be 
pleasant to wait here long enough to see still 


more of the progress of knowledge as one by | 


one barriers are broken down. It would be 
thrilling to know further results of the re- 
search work to which men of science are de- 
voting their lives; thrilling to see the progress 
of wireless and the perfecting of flight; thrill- 
ing to know that further advances had been 
made in efforts to communicate with the Un- 
seen World; thrilling to be sure that if finan- 
ciers and politicians and potentates willed an- 
other war, the ‘‘proletarians’’ by common and 
simultaneous agreement would refuse to be 
sent to cruel and useless slaughter. And so in- 
deed one might go on with a list which had no 
ending—implying, in fact, a life that had no 
ending! 

There is one item on the list which I can not 
resist singling out specially. It concerns the 
future of women. There are those who de- 
nounce the young women of the day and send 
out thunderbolts from pulpits and forked 
lightning from pens—or typewriters. There 
are others who love the pluck of these young 
women, their daring, their dash, their resilience, 
their frankness, their freedom from pretence, 
their independence, and their almost brutal 
disregard of tradition and custom. But it 
would be consoling to have one’s belief in them 
sevenfold confirmed and to witness their 
gradual, their inevitable evolution into the 
fine type visualized by the pioneers of the past. 


HESE have been some of my reflections 

lately when wondering what I had got or 
not got out of life, and what remained to be in- 
terested in and to do and to be until my call 
should come. I have had many compensa 
tions for all I have missed, and tremendous 
joy in the things which have been my portion. 
And for nothing do I give more thanks than 
for the companionship and memory of a fine, 
open-minded, generous-hearted father who, in 
the days when parents were still concentrating 
their interests and resources on the education 
of and the opportunities for their sons only, 
thought it the most natural thing in the world 
that his daughters also should have their 
chances for education and travel and freedom 
of action and expression. Spacious he was, 
and free of spirit, with a love of nature which 
he handed down to his children, and an in- 
satiable desire for knowledge even to the last 
days of his life—the last hours, in fact: for I 
remember his saying on his deathbed that he 
was extremely cnnoyed that he would not have 
time to learn another language. And he was 
then nearly eighty. 

I have spoken of my friends “‘by the road- 
side.’ One of them steals now into my re 
membrance. I was staying in Scotland many 
years ago, at an inn frequented chietly by 
anglers. I think it was called ‘The Rumbling 
Bridge.” There was an old gentleman with 
whom I had had some pleasant talks and who 
asked me what the dickens I was doing there 
since I was obviously not an angler! He evi 
dently went afterward and read my entry in 
the visitors’ book, for he came back very ex- 
cited and with both hands stretched out, and 
he said: 

“Look here, here’s my left hand for the 
authoress and all that sort of thing, but here’s 
my right hand and my blessing for the daughter 
of your father, whom I knew and loved in the 
past.” 

He has a crown and wears the purple 
among all my roadside friends 


Short Cuts in Housework 
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is served in preference to croquettes,” by one 
houseke« per. “A carefully stocked emergency 
Shelf makes it possible to entertain easily at 
an hour’s notice,” in another home. “After I 





market in the morning, I prepare lunch and 
dinner as far as possible, and when clearing up 
after dinner, I start cereal and prepare fruit for 
breakfast” is another plan for saving time. 
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Grow 


The Flowers or 
Vegetables you 
would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden— 
read all about them 
in Burpee’s Annual; 
The World Famous 
Seed Catalog. 

Write for your An- 
nual today. It’s free. 


426! 604 TWONNY S.230008 





Rennanesees CUT HERE 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
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JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO. 
2 Childs Ave. Floral Park, N. Y. 





FREE CATALOG to garden lovers 
E-very flower lover should have a Wagner catalog, giving 
a complete list of Hardy Flowers, Roses, Shrubs, Trees, 
I-vergreens, ete. Tells you how to easily beautify home 
surroundings and the Wagner Landscape Service. Write 
today for catalog 32 
WAGNER SPECIAL ROSE OFFER 

Choice E-verbloom Roses labeled true. Guaran- $1.00 
1 teed to grow and bloom—W ill ship when desired prepaid 
THE WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO. Box 32, Sidney, Ohio 
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SaFe arrival to your rit 
nd rare varieties grown or ard 
roots by the oldest and 1 
rose growers in Ar T ) 
the world’s production for 77 year Let 
s send you our improved 
NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 
for 1927, now ready Offers 500 kinds of roses 
ther plant bulbs and seeds, telling how to grow 
them Profusely illustrated in natural colors A 
practical work for the amateur. giving full instrue- 
tions in the planting and raising of roses based on 
a lifetime experience in flower lture 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 151, West Grove, Pa. 
a ee 
7 ePs 
Trees—‘Roses—‘Uines - 


at new low prices in small or large lots. 
Illustrated 50-page catalogue FREE 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 
1811 Green Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Big Money 
For Good 


Drawings 


earn to Draw 


at Home 


Simple Method Makes It Easy 


Competent artists earn from $50 to over $250 a week. Tre- 
mendous demand right now for good art work. Magazines, 
newspapers, advertisers, printing houses, etc. 

Become an artist through this quick, easy method—right at 
home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, Designing and Cartoon- 
ing. Actual fun learning this way 
ful commercial art instructors. 


Personal correcti »n by success- 
Learn to draw and earn money. 


Send for FREE BOOK 

Just printed—a new book which describes the latest develop- 
ments and wonderful opportunities in Commercial Art, and gives 
full details of this quick, easy method of learning to draw. Tells 
all about our students—their successes—what they say—actual 
reproductions of their work—and how many earned big money 
even while learning. Write for this Free Book and details of our 
Attractive Offer. Mail postcard or letter now 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 961E, 1115-15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maloneys, 
TREES -SHRUBS-VINES--- 
ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, BERRIES 

All the choicest varieties we grow are 









described and what, how and when to Gj 
plant told in the Maloney Free Nursery (sj 4 
Book illustrated in color. P yw} 


Send for this book and see how inexpensive 
it is to increase the beauty and value of — 
your home, how easy it is to do your own “Wy 
planting. Our Landscape service will aid you. 
Buy extra fine rooted, fast growing stock 
direct from our 400 acre nurseries at grow- 
ers’ prices. Money back if not satisfied 
for everything you order is positively 
guaranteed. 

Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc., 5 Main St., Dansville, N. ¥ 


Established over 40 years 


SEND FOR BIG FREE CATALOG 
ROSES plants; gives expert 
experience of a life- 


of Ne Castle time. Ex- 
quisitely illustrated in natural colors; LE 
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is the title of a beau- 
tiful book on the cul- 
ture of roses and other 


famous plants. Writeforcopy. It's free. 
HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
Box 115 New Castle, Ind. 





La 
NOW READ Y—OUR NEW 1927 CATALOG 
Showing New and Rare Varieties 

Of exceptional beauty is the new Red-Leaved Japanese 
Barberry. Many other rare varieties of Shrubs, 
Ornamental Trees, Perennials, Roses, Dahlias, 
etc We are featuring this year a new Giant 

Black Raspberry and a new Cortland Apple. 

We sell direct to you at lowest prices Write 

for new catalog how 

WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
898 Garson Ave.., Rochester, N. Y. 


Free: New Garden Book 


Hardy fruit and shade trees, berries, roses, shrubs, 
vines, plants, flower and vegetable seeds—the best 
of everything from America’s oldest and largest 
departmental nursery. 73 years of square dealings. 
1200 acres. 








Send for free new catalog. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


BOX No. 139 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


VICK’ GUIDE 


Garden 


and Floral 
For 1927 now ready For 78 years a leading authority 
on Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, 


Better than ever Send for free copy before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 12 Stone Street 
“The Flower City.”’ 
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A New Year’s Eve and an Old Year’s Adam 


(Continued from page 22) 


j 


to bench, joggling, laughing, tussling,, scolding, 
the crowd surged. Children pointed to her 
jeweled heels and clapped their hands with 
astonishment; old peasant women nudged her 
shoulder to shoulder; tissue-paper streamers 
flew by her like comet-tails; hurdy-gurdies 


| fluted and jangled; calcium torches hissed and 


blazed! 

Sinking down at last for sheer breathlessness 
in the first empty seat she could find, she began 
to study the scene from a slightly different 
angle. Almost terrifyingly, for an instant, the 


| momentum of the thing overwhelmed and ap- 


| palled her. 





Finns, Greeks, Italians, Swedes, 
jabbering gipsies, swaggering sailor boys! A 
good-natured mob, surely! But just what 
would such a mob be like if it weren’t good- 
natured? 

Her lifted eyes, vaguely questioning, caught 
suddenly the eyes of a passing stranger, and 
flinched as suddenly again. No jabbering 
peasant this, or push-cart merchant, but a man 
in evening clothes, a man of her own world, 
wearing his distinctiveness lightly—even rak- 
ishly—with a cape-coat flung half-fastened 
across his powerful shoulders, and his hat 
tilted at a faint but unmistakably tipsy angle 
across his bold yet not unpleasing eyes. 


FOR the first time, suddenly Rhosa Waldron 

felt alittle bit embarrassed—unexplained, as 
it were; non-accounted for—felt herself blushing 
hotly like a school-girl caught out of bounds. 
Impulsively she reached to loosen the stifling 





| fur collar across her naked throat, fumbled an 


|instant with a dazzling wisp of green and 


silver, clicked her jeweled heels together— 
turned with such sudden casualness as she 
could summon to make some trifling comment 
to the swarthy Greek woman at her side. But 


| the swarthy Greek woman only shook her head, 


giggled a little, gathered up her bulging 
packages, and shuffled off again into the crowd. 

More quickly than she would have deemed 
it humanly possible, the man in evening clothes 
whirled suddenly in his tracks and slipped into 
the vacant seat beside her. 

Faintly startled but by no means actually 
disturbed, Rhosa Waldron rose with an almost 


exaggerated leisureliness, looked around for an 
|instant as though seeking some companion’s 
| face, and followed the Greek woman into the 


medley, laughed a little at her own temerity, 
and—finding another vacant seat on another 
crowded bench—sat down to watch a street 


| fakir juggle bottles of patent medicine. 


But even as she watched, a familiar shadow 


| darkened across the arc-light, and the tipsy 
| stranger stood before her again, remote, im- 





personal, yet vaguely sinister. Looking 
neither to left nor right, nor quite at her, nor 
quite through her, he drew a cigarette case from 
his pocket and struck a match whose single 
sputter of flame faintly italicized for that brief 
instant the little grin on his face. Then softly 


|and half under his breath, as a person sings 


absent-mindedly to himself, the jumbled lines 
of a popular song slipped from his lips: 


“Tell me—Little Gipsy— 
Are there any more at home—like—you?” 


Once again, without seeming to notice him, 
Rhosa Waldron rose leisurely to her feet and 
slipped away into the crowd. 

“After all,” she was forced to admit, “‘it was a 
public park. The man had just as much right 
to be there as she had—to sit where he wished, 
walk where he wished. And if he really enjoyed 
standing out in the cold singing to himself, 
why, that, of course, was his own business. 
And as to his turning up twice so altogether un- 
expectedly? Sheer coincidence, doubtless.” 

A deserted path opened suddenly before her 
—a convenient short-cut, she reasoned, to the 
crowded promenade just beyond. Stopping for 
an instant to watch some sparrows twittering 
in a leafless hedge, she turned back sharply to 
find the Tipsy Stranger blocking her path, not 


threateningly or bruskly, but with a certain al. 
most playful sort of impudence. 

“Oh, my most b—b—beautiful one!” he 
babbled. ‘Most gor—gorgeous girl—! J'p 
very lonely!” 

“It’s a lonesome world,” conceded Rhosa 
Waldron drily. ‘Please let me pass!” 

Once again a sense of absurdity rather than 
of shock came over her. Surely she had but to 
raise her voice, hail any passing pedestrian, call 
a blue-coated officer even. But after all, she 
admitted, there was no inherent insult or 
offence in being told that one was “gorgeous” or 
reminded that the world was “lonely.” If jt 
had been some jabbering, inflammable for. 
eigner, of course, that would have been 
different. But a man so palpably of her own 
world—? Embarrassing certainl y—impor- 
tunate, even—but no more embarrassing 
surely, or importunate, than the distinguished 
guest of honor had been at the last country 
club dance. 7 

“Kindly let me pass! Iam in a great hurry!” 
she confided coolly. 

But the man merely stood his ground and 
laughed. “Sh—sheer—bru—tality!” he said. 

Rhosa Waldron tossed her head. The ges- 
ture merely showered a glint of gold-dust into 
the man’s cupped hands. She stamped her 
foot. It merely twinkled a shower of sparks 
across the icy pavement. 

“Knew it!” babbled the man. “Knew it all 
the time! Goddess—absolute Goddess!” 

Swiftly across her half-averted shoulder she 
sensed in that instant the lights of her own 
apartment house! The third door from the 
left—? Just one path and another and an- 
other—she had always been rather fleet of foot! 
Five minutes at the utmost. And with her 
latch-key already in her hand—? Unless, of 
course, this absurd stranger should persist in 
following her, tuning his quickening steps to 
her quickening steps, running even to her run- 
ning. As that impudent beggar had followed 
her the week before, into the vestibule even, 
half-way into the elevator, joggling her elbow, 
wheedling and threatening. 

A faintly hysterical sense of panic swept over 
her suddenly—the fear of a scene, the inherent 
dread of publicity. 

Directly opposite her—just a mere step to 
take, a sidewalk to span, a street to cross— 
loomed a jetty-black spire and the open door of 
a church glowing warmly with light and the 
tremolo vibrance of organ music. 

“Watch-Night Services? Why, of course!” 
she reasoned; gave a little gasp of relief; noted 
shrewdly that the stranger had not followed 
either the glance or the gasp; and pushing him 
bluntly aside, dodged off at right angles 
through the leafless hedge. 

““Let—me—go—with you—”’ called the man. 

“If you only would!” murmured Rhosa 
Waldron mockingly, and skirting a clump of 
spruces, stumbling over a child’s sled, bolted 
impetuously for the door of the church. 





STARTLED by her somewhat precipitous en- 
trance, a half-dozing usher woke from his 
lethargy just long enough to motion her toward 
an old-fashioned box-pew glowing faintly 
roseate in frayed brocade under the glowering 
shadows of the overhanging balcony. 

There seemed to be no one else in the pew 
except a demure-looking little creature In 
gray, kneeling devoutly with her head in her 
hands. a 

With the frankest possible gasp of reliel 
Rhosa Waldron sank down and loosened her 
stifling collar once again across her naked 
shoulders, twinkled her jeweled heels, just as 4 
stumbling step in the aisle outside, a fumbling 
click at the latch of the pew door, proclaimed 
the dismaying fact that the Tipsy Stranger had 
followed her even here! 

Facing him bluntly for a single exasperated 
instant, she noticed with relief that the brisk 
race through the wintry night had at least 











VERY woman 
does home laundry 
work knows the im- 
portance of having good sudsy 
water—not merely soapy 
water but water with lots of 
rich suds. For in the washing 
process plentiful suds hold the 
dirt particles in suspension 
and insure thorough cleansing. 
Only recently the Priscilla 
Proving Plant at Newton 
Centre, Mass., has conducted 
a series of scientific tests on 
this subject of suds, and their 
findings mean much to the 
thousands of women who face 
the home laundry problem 
every week. 
What these tests were 


Seven different brands of well 
known soaps were used, and 
every one was given the same 
identical test for their sudsing 
qualities, first with water alone 
and then with Twenty Mule 
Team Borax added to the 
water before the soap. 

The water in each case was 
at the same temperature, and 
the solution was agitated for 
exactly 
time and by the same method. 
So that the results can be con- 
sidered fully conclusive. 

This was in no sense a test 
to determine the respective 
merits of the soaps but to 
learn the effectiveness of 
Twenty Mule Team Borax 
for |: vundry purposes in com- 
bination with sc ap and water. 


What they showed 


By careful measurement the 


who 








the same length of 













average for the seven soaps 
was over three times the depth 
of suds when Twenty Mule 
Team Borax was used than 


without it. In some instances 
there was five times the depth 
of suds, with this Borax used. 
And there wasn’t a single soap 
that didn’t show much more 
suds when Twenty Mule Team 
Borax had been added before 
the soap than without it. 
Here was indisputable evi- 
dence of the merit of this well 
known brand of Borax. But 
their observations went 
further and noted that after 
the soiled clothing had been 
washed for the regula- 
tion period of time, some 
suds still remained in 
the water when the 
Borax was used, where- 
as without Borax there 
were no suds left at the 
finish of the wash. Thus 
they demonstrated that 








3 to 5times the suds 


By simply using BORAX 


in the laundry water 





not only did the Borax create 
an extra volume of suds but 
they were more lasting suds. 


And the clothes themselves 


Important as was this scien- 
tific suds test the real test 
was of course the condition of 
the laundry itself after being 
washed in water to which 
both soap and Borax had been 
added, as compared with the 
same assortment of clothes 
washed in only soap and water. 
And these results were al- 
most startling in what they 
showed. There wasn’t a single 
assortment of clothes, no 
matter what kind was 
used in the test, that 
i did not show better 
results from the use 

of Borax than without 

it. Bedandtablelinens 

— underwear colored 
working garments— 
scrim curtains—all, 
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ORAX 


In using 








by vote of the staff who con- 
ducted the test, came out 
cleaner, whiter, free from 
streaks and better laundered. 


Send for our pamphlet 


The complete report of the 
Priscilla Proving Plant giving 
all details of this test has been 
printed in a pamphlet which 
every housekeeper should 
read. It presents proof aplenty 
that Twenty Mule Team 
Borax does make soap and 
water more efficient wherever 
it is used. Mail the coupon 
below and let us send you the 
full story of this helpful and 
instructive test. 

Use Twenty Mule Team 
Borax freely. You'll find it a 
real boon in all washing and 
cleaning work. It is on sale at 
all grocery, drug and depart- 
ment stores. 

> om + 
We also make Twenty Mule Team 


Borax Soap Chips—a ready combi- 


Borax. We 
commend them to you as a highly 
satisfactory product. 
rry them, 


nation of soap and 


If your grocer 


doesn’t ca just write us. 
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PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


100 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of your 
pamphlet, “Better Laundry Work 
with Borax”, describing in detail the 


tests made by the Priscilla Proving 


Plant 
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Is Housekeeping A Business? 


Surely, modern homes are more comfortable than 


ever before. Yet housekeeping now takes /ess time 
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© 7 HERE is no trade or 

business in the world that 
ts so generally engaged in or so 
vital to human happiness as the 
business of housekeeping. No 
other professton includes so 
And 
this great business naturally 
has its appropriate trade- 
Good Housekeeping 


many million members. 
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on an essential business. 
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expert advice of skilled in- 
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ing surroundings. 
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ency. 
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entertainment and others. 
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New York about what to 
wear, both in the home 


and outside it, 
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Housekeeping gives 
you authoritative aid in 
the selection of equip- 
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business of housekeeping. On 
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reliable products. Use the ad- 
vertisements in Good House- 
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business of Housekeeping. 
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A New Year’s Eve and an Old Year’s Adam| 


deared some of the befuddlement from his 
ch even yet, frankly bewildered and 
faintly grinning, he sank down into the end 
seat of the pew and bent once more to ex: umine 
with frowning scrutiny the glints of gold-dust 
still clingi: to the palms of his hands. 

" With a single le speculative glance toward the 
little girl in gray still kneeling all unheedful at 
her devoti . Rhosa Waldron settled back in 
her great-coat again and began to look around 
her. 

It was twenty years surely since she had been 
inside a cht rch! Not irreverence, exactly, nor 
actual irreligiousness! But so many parties all 
the time! Sundays on the yacht, Sundays on 
the golf field! Sundays at this house-party, 
Sundays at thé ut one! Tennis, concerts, read- 
ing everything r! 

impulsively, as a child might have done it, 
she edged forward a little in her seat to ap- 
praise the unwonted scene before her. é, 

That dark, mysterious, tunnel-like aisle 
bursting so ecstatically at last into the altar- 
lights of the chancel! It was indeed a shining 
chancel. To an unaccustomed eye, even, from 
under the glowering shadows of the over- 


eyes— tho 





hanging balcony, the chaste glow of it, the 
beauty, the austerity, loomed almost like the 
thrill of a fairy ring, a celestial camp fire! 


Framed in a bower of evergreen and laurel 
still fresh from the recent Christmas decora- 
tions, a shadowy altar, austere and funda- 
mental as a fallen forest tree, lifted a myriad 
twig-like candle-stems into bright buds of 
flame! Gleaming behind a somber, medieval 
fret-work, a vested choir—roguish little boys, 
virile striplings, coquettish girls, world-weary 
men—tamed for the moment to a_ tense, 
synthetic sort of purity, sat folded away like 
so many white doves in their choir-sti lls! The 
same manner, the same mannerisms, the same 
music, the same words! Twenty years! Yet 
after all, when you came to think of it, why not? 
Wasn’t it presumably the same God? 

Still inquisitively, still half-incredulously, 
she turned to look at the congregation—a 
scattered, shadowy medley—and, to her aston- 
ishment, mostly men! Men alone, too! There 
of their own accord, that proved, not dragged 
by women or cajoled by sentiment! Worldly 
looking men! Shrewd, that is! No anemic- 
faced aesthetes or narrow-chested dreamers! 
But men of affairs! That thin-nostriled man 
just across the aisle, for instance. Like a chem- 
ist he looked, so watchful, so expectant! What 
was he seeking? Missing what substance in his 
crucibles and precipitations, what was he seek- 
ing here tonight? And that dressy old actor 
with the white spats and the unmistakable 
toupée? How did it happen that he chose 
church tonight instead of the movies? And the 
dapper young clerk in the blue serge suit? And 
the stout business man with the jaw like 
granite? A peddler, too, thinly clad and 
shivery, with his little tray of gewgaws still 
swinging from his neck? And the imperious- 
looking grande dame in widow’s weeds with the 
two devoted daughters hovering over her? 
= well, of course, that was explainable! 
sut— 


GNUGGLING deeper and deeper into her great- 

coat, she tipped back her head against the 
pew railing and sat half-adream, half-alert, 
staring up into the great-arched, heavily-rafted 
ceiling of the church! Such depths! Such 
mystery! Higher than the sky it seemed. And 
vaguely sti —. 

Stirred by the tremulous vibrances of the 
organ, lulled by the far, impersonal remoteness 
of candle-lame and lilting voices, a host of 
poignant memories came winging to her out of 
the past. The shimmering whiteness of her 
first communion dress, a sunrise she had seen 
once off the coast of Spain, the tears in her 
father’s eyes when his favorite setter died, her 
mother’s hands, the croon of turtle-doves in a 
Southern garden—a hamper of pink lilies that 
her husband had given her one Easter! 

Across the vagueness of her reverie a voice 





broke suddenly—a preacher’s voice, brisk, 
authoritative, delivering its New Year’s Eve | 
message to the world! A young message curi- 
ously trite, incredibly dogmatic, flung like a 
splash of cold water into the bleary face of an 
old world! Yet not from the pompous heights 
of the great, towering, brilliantly-lighted pulpit 
was the message delivered, but starkly and 
simply from ry shadowy depths at the foot of 
the pulpit! A slender, black-gowned stripling 
with an eager, ascetic, silver-blonde sort of 
face that slashed from the gloom like a naked 
sword drawn suddenly in the cause of the Lord! 
Brief, concise, absolutely merciless, ab- 
solutely uncompromising, the challenge was 
flung! All the problems of the ages, all the 
seething rights and wrongs of the day, civil 
righteousness and marital morals, war and 
peace, lust and greed, settled once and for all 
time by the shining yard-stick measure of a 
boy’s mind! 

“Merciful Heavens!” thought Rhosa Wal 
dron. ‘Are people still thinking that? Talk 
ing that? Teaching that?—twenty years? 
twenty years?’ 


ITH acurious sort of speculation her brood- 

ing eyes swept the congregation again. 
“Why, of all the topsy-turvy things!” 
ceded. “Like going back to the ‘little old red 
school-house’ of one’s childhood, it was! And 
finding one’s erstwhile companions—now grown 
to maturity, even to gray hairs—not only still 
trudging up the same well-worn steps to recite 
the same well-worn lessons, but, phantasy of 


phantasy, reciting those lessons this lime to a, 
child!” 
But even as she speculated, the Young 


Preacher paused an instant, slipped utterly out 
of his dogma and positiveness, 
forward almost diftidently into the twinkling 
candle-light. He looked at his watch. 

“This night—” he faltered. ‘This solemn 
night—? You and I—? The fifty or sixty of 
you gathered here tonight—? Some of you whose 
faces are the faces of old friends, but most of 
you whose faces are the faces of strangers—the 


itinerant, the tourist, the stranger in our 
midst- But you and I—the fifty or sixty of 
us the familiar and the unfamiliar—a group 


of people who by the law of change and chance 
will never, never be together under the same 
roof again! Not while Time lasts! You with 
your problems and pe tplexities, I with my 
problems and perplexities! This year which 
is just passing—for some of us it has been a 
year, lavish, bountiful, bringing incal 
culable treasure to us! For some of us it has 
been a bad year, hazardous, devastating, 
ing incalculable treasure from us! But 
of us it is at least now a proven year, 
accomplished! And if it 
have at least survived it! But this New 
Year—? No wonder that the heart starts back 
with affright! That even imagination balks! 
And eyes grow dim with speculation! This 
mysterious, yet-unfathomed New Year—which 
even at this moment is pressing so closely 


good 


bear 
to all 


its good 


toward us from just around the last little 
corner of Time—what is it going to give us? 


And what is it going to fake away? For give it 
must, and fake it must! And neither youth nor 
age, health nor sickness, can prophesy the mea 


sure of that giving or that taking! Some of us, 


in the days to come—some of us, reaching 
for substance—will close our hands-on 
shadows! Some of us, groping through 


shadows, will find the treasure-trove of the 
world! And some of us—”’ he faltered, ‘‘some 
of us, closing down our busy desks on the 


effort of a day well-done, will never open those 
desks again to reap the reward of that effort! 
Some of us, folding away our sewing, the 
pretty stitch, the gay wool, the filmy fabric, 
will never shake it out again to the pride and 
the light of the morning! Some of us—tossing 


our jolly baseball bats, our rackets, our bright- 
plaided caps behind the door, will never lift our 
voices 

sport!” 


again in the glad, gay challenge of 





she con- | 


and stepped | 
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Order gladioli early 


Giortous colors and big flowers 
delight everyone who plants Kun- 





derd Gladioli. This year my cata- Kunderd 
log lists many new varieties as Gladiolus 
well as my famous Ruffled, Lacin- “Lustre” 
iated and Primulinus Hybrids. 
Write for my free catalog now 
and order early. The book is 


full of interesting garden lore, is 
illustrated in colors and contains 
full cultural directions. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
272 Lincoln Way yon. 
Goshen, Ind., U. A. 


The originator of re Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 








HE SECRET OF 

successful garden- 
ing is largely a matter 
of securing the right 
seed. BUIST’S SEEDS, 
the result of 3 genera- 
tions of scientific selec- 
tion and development, 


PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 
Buist’s 1927 Garden Guide 


An illustrated catalog of home gardening 
information that tells you how and when to 
plant the garden you have always wanted 


Send Today for Free Copy 
Our Prices Invite Comparison 
Free Flower Seeds with 
Order of 50c and over. 
Robert Buist Company 
Dept. H, Phila., Pa. g 









SEED BOOK 


you want 


It tells about reliable Flowers 
and Vegetables that have 
proved best in many home 
gardens similar to yours. Also 
many new, tested and found 
mighty good. 

A wonderful new Giant shaggy petaled 
Six new Dahlia Flowered Zinnias, 75c; Two 
A new race of 
Snapdragons; New Vegetables: New Gladiolus; New Roses, 
etc. The best of everything for the Lawn and Garden. Send 
for this book today. It’s free. 


HART & VICK, Seedmen 


58 Stone St. Rochester, 


Now first offered 
Aster, pkg. 25« 
new Scabiosas, having immense blooms, 50c 


N. Y. 
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Gives Money Making Secrets of Poultry Rais- 

ng ty = how to ne Gi care for “re ; chicks ¥ 
ti ' Ww ve an of Poultry an 
ir  Haseen, Desert bee Miller's ‘IDEAL? IN- 
. Pat tented “gu r. O 

and Coa! Burning BROODERS F Nn for hatching — 

; ; PRICES. WRITE TODAY! 

4. W. MILLER CO., Box 91, Rockford, lll, 


BIG C. 0. D. CHICK OFFER! 


You pay for your chicks when you see 
them. Pure-bred stock of pigh gous. 
Carefully selected breeding birds. Our big illua- 
trated catalog tells all the story. 
rite for it ay 

Ltchata Ossege Hatchery, 4 Main 

















St., Ottawa, Ohio 


sopBecome aL ANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Dignified, exclusive professic Little competition. 
wb $5,000 incomes for experts. Easy to master under our 
4 correspondence methods. Assistance extended to stu- 

dents and graduates. Write today for full details 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL, 93, Newark, New York 
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Daintiest Self 


Preserve your alluring daintiness 


like bluing in the rinsing water kee 
colors clear and beautiful in sil 
underwear, hosiery, etc. 
Putnam No-Kolor Bleach—removes 
old color from fabrics — enables re- 
dyeing or tinting lighter shades with 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes. 
Send 10 cents for Booklet, 
“199 Ways of Beautifying the 
Home and Wardrobe” —by dyeing, 
tinting and bleaching. FREE sarmn- 


ple package of dye included. 
Specify color desired. 


Address Dept. A; 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, Ill. 
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———e Baby— m >. 
Ua Mother—Saversin 
ee Money — 
a a saves mother work and worry— 
& As Basse saves money being three needs in 
ra 2 one, bassinet, crib and playpen 


ie Baby plays and sleeps in Kiddie- 
y Playpen Koop for four to six years. 
i 


Kiddie-Koop safeguards baby— 







Screened sides and top. Con- 
venient drop side. Swivel, rub- 
ber tire wheels. Folds to 8 inches. 
Write for free literature—mailed 
in plain envelope with names of 
local dealers. E. } Trimble 
~~ Co., Dept. 113, Rochester, 


Kippie-K00r 
ucisre CRIB Parse 


.Be sure it is Trimble Nursery Furniture 


-Trimbié Nursery’ Furniture 





Cribs.Piayards. Etc.of Kiddie-Koop’s High Quality 


MAKE STEADY CASH INCOME NEXT WEEK 
and every week thereafter. A steady de- 


nd U T pendable income for men and women to 
T sell our wonderful dress materials, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. Experience unnecessary. 
Samples make selling easy. Hundreds 
OUT making good. So can you Whole or 
spare time. Try this. Write today. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 125, BINGHAMTON,N.Y. 
( A a Soft leather won't cut. 
Flat waves in long, & 


bobbed hair to very ends. [Ends are held for 
bobbed curls. At notion depts. 25c pkg. of 6. Write 
for folder 





wavers & curlers. 
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A New Year’s Eve and an Old Year’s Adam 


He paused an instant, threw out impassioned 
| hands to his flock. 
| “Oh, I would to God—” he cried out, “I 
| would to God—that every one in the world 
tonight—the rich, the poor, the old, the young, 
the newly risen, the newly fallen—the magnate 
from his limousine or the hobo from his gutter 
—might enter the New Year with his hand in 
another’s! Not by patronage or servility, not 
| with flippancy or philanthropy, but in the 
sheer mutuality of a common experience, so 
that no man faring forth at the poignant hour 
from the known into the unkown might yet 
fare forth quite alone, nor ever again speak with 
scorn of his companion—be he sinner or saint, 
| hero or wastrel—but say, rather: ‘Why, he was 
my friend! Once, indeed, hand in hand, we 
watched the—’” 

A little shiver crept across the church, a 
thrill, a vibrance! A woman coughed; a choir- 
boy dropped a book! Across the roofs of the 
city, suddenly the bells began to chime! 

“One—” 

“It is the hour!” cried the Young Preacher. 
“Each to his own thoughts! And let us pray!” 

But instead of kneeling, he glanced about an 
instant, stepped down from the chancel, and 
crossing swiftly to the Old Peddler’s side, 





’ 





dropped a hand almost caressingly on the tat- 
tered shoulder even as he bowed his own head 
in silent prayer. 

“Two—Three—Four—” 
portentous midnight bells! 

In the pew just in front of Rhosa Waldron, 
the two devoted daughters drew a little nearer 
to their mother. 

““Five—Six—” 

Across the aisle, the taut-faced chemist 
tightened his folded arms suddenly. In the 
seat just beyond him the dapper young clerk 
started inadvertently to whistle and checked 
himself only just in time. 

“ Seven—Eight—”’ 


T RHOSA WALDRON’S side the little 
girl in gray pitched forward suddenly and 
crumpled up in an agony of tears. She seemed 
so small to have so large a sorrow. Glancing 
half askance at her, Rhosa Waldron reached out 
suddenly and gathered the small, gray-gloved 
hand into her own bare and heavily-jeweled 
one. The Tipsy Stranger on her right gave an 
odd little gasp, half chuckle and half sigh. 
Almost inadvertently Rhosa Waldron cast a 
swift glance at him; noted him still sifting gold 
confetti like the sands of time through his 
flaccid fingers. But even as she glanced, he 
looked up suddenly and caught her eye. 
Across the rakish impudence of his face a little 
shadow seemed to settle suddenly, a quiver of 
pain almost, the wistfulness of a sorry child. 
In an impulse so starkly simple that it fairly 
took her breath away, he reached out his own 
hand to her. Starting to frown, she found her- 
self starting to laugh instead, a mere nervous 
contortion frankly hysterical. Biting back the 
laugh, she bit back a sob instead, and slipped 
her hand into his! Herself, the Little Girl in 
Gray, the Tipsy Stranger, for just one instant 
out of all Eternity, linked together as ‘‘friends’’! 
“Ten—Eleven—T-w-e-l-v-e!”” clanged the 
bells in an ultimate crescendo of exultancy! 

Like a man released suddenly from some 
bewitchment, the solemn, bowed-head Young 
Preacher woke suddenly to life! Radiant, 
beaming, he swung back sharply to his flock. 

“Happy New Year to you!” he cried. 
“Happy New Year!” 

Once again, as though a giant hand had 
swept across a great plane of plush, the whole 
face of the congregation changed! A stir, a 
quiver, a breath of release! 

The organ pealed! The white choir fluttered 
to its feet! Like a clarion call the ecstatic tenors 
hurled their fluty challenge into the word- 
lessness: 

“Oh, worship the King, 
All glorious above! 
And gratefully sing 
His power and His love!” 


chimed the slow, 


Rumblingly, and like great drum waking, th 
bassos took up the melody. = 
“Our Shield and Defender, 
The Ancient of Days, 
Pavilioned in Splendor 
And girded with praise! 


“Oh, tell of His might, 
Oh, sing of His grace, 
Whose robe is the light 
And His canopy, space” 
piped all the little trebles with unrufly 
equanimity. 
“But His chariots of wrath, 
Deep thunder-clouds form, 
And dark is His path 
On the wings of the storm!” 
insisted the bassos tenaciously. 

Down, down, down, from the somber, rock. 
like vastness of the chancel into the narrowing 
channel of the aisle, foaming, fluttering, like g 
white torrent pouring, the choir came! Mel. 
dious, mellifluous, every voice tuned to an 
absolute perfection of tone and time, every 
step measured, every eye disciplined to blank- 
ness and sobriety! 

“Oh, worship the King, 
All glorious above!” 


reiterated the exultant tenors. 
“And gratefully sing 
His power and His love!” 
urged the plushy altos. 


O, TWO by two, in its almost fearsome 

synthetic purity, the recessional passed, with 
the Young Preacher stalking alone in the 
rear, a slender, black-robed figure sternly 
profiled. : 

With the soft whir and whish of coats and 
furs, the thud of a falling book, the shuffle of an 
overshoe, the little congregation bustled out 
into the aisle and started for the door, con- 
gesting just a bit in the vestibule to shake the 
Young Preacher’s proffered hand or drop a 
contribution in the warden’s not too ostenta 
tiously extended plate. 

An almost irresistible impulse came over 
Rhosa Waldron to drop a bil! in the Young 
Preacher’s hand and shake hands with the 
church-warden instead. 

But even as she trifled with the foolish whim, 
the door of the church blew suddenly open 
with a ferocious bang and fairly stampeded 
everybody with a driving, merciless gust of 
totally unlooked-for snow! Like a young 
blizzard raging, the storm drove in, stinging 
like needle-points across the startled senses! 
Weirdly through the thickening shroud far 
trolley-lights sputtered and paled in a wan, 
phosphorescent sort of struggle and gasp! 
crash of real thunder sounded suddenly. A 
golden flare of lightning slashed across the 
silver gloom. And in another instant the whole 
city staggered in the throes of the wild, unsea- 
sonable storm! 

With shoulders hunched and heads bent low 
to breast the blast, the two devoted daughters 
rushed their mother to her waiting limousine 
Another welcome car drew up at the curb, and 
another, and another. Shrugging into turned 
up collars and burrowing into fur-lined pockets, 
a score of less lucky pedestrians plunged out 
into the chaos. From the corner of her eye 
Rhosa Waldron saw the street peddler cast a 
despairing glance at his tawdry and perishable 
wares. With the faintest possible grimace she 
glanced at her own satin slippers with the 
twinkling, jeweled heels. , 

But even as she grimaced, another flash of 
lightning slashed across the senses; a terrilic 
peal of thunder shook and rocked across the 
house-tops! And all the lights of the city went 
out! And all the lights of the world, too, It 
seemed almost for an instant! All the lights o! 
the world except the candles still blooming lily- 


bud bright, lily-bud tall, on the far, shadowy 


altar. 














“ & WHOLE new world has opened up to 
me!"’ is the joyful message we have 
received from a girl in Philadelphia. 

“I used to come home so tired I didn’t 
care to go out for any sort of fun in the 
evening. And foolishly, I believed that my 
loneliness and continual weariness were 
penalties that went with a working girl's lot. 

“Then one day I happened into a store 
that sells your Arch Preserver Shoe. I 
asked for shoes that would be comfortable, 
just as I always did, though I had little 
expectation of finding them. 

“That was my first experience with Arch 
Preserver Shoes, and oh, I can’t begin to 
tell you all they have done for me. The 
mere stopping of my foot aches really 
seems insignificant now. My life is differ- 
ent, entirely different. These shoes have 
opened up a new world. 

“Five o'clock is just the beginning of my 
day now. I find myself hurrying from the 
office, eager to do things, to 
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of my day now!’ 


“And I dance and play tennis and swim 
— oh, how I long to make other girls who 
are drudging through their days under- 


” 


stand what this shoe will do for them! 


In almost countless instances, the Arch 
Preserver Shoe has proved that the busiest 
girls and women have the energy and the 
time to do their work and to be happy. 

This shoe guards carefully the “leisure 
energy” you need for your leisure hours. 
It prevents the undue fatigue of muscles, 
the leg weariness that tears you down, the 
frazzled nerves that destroy your poise. 

It simply and naturally eliminates the 
causes of abuse that have been weakening 
and straining your feet. 

The concealed, built-in arch bridge sup- 



































KEEPS THE FOOT WELL 


Supports where support is needed — 
bends where the foot bends 


ACH PESERVER 


The Selby Shoe Co., 450 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet No. G-50 
‘*Foot Youth” and name your dealer. 





Name ss 

Street and No. ‘ = Pe ee 

) es ee : State f oot. \ 
L owth 

I usually buy my shoes from........... - x Cc 


Made for women, misses 
and children by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, O., for men and 
boys by only E. T. Wright 
& Company, Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass, 














ports the foot structure normally at all 
times. There can be no sagging of the arch 
to make you hobbly and miserable. 

The flat inner sole (crosswise) allows the 
nerves, blood-vessels and bones to function 
normally, without being cramped. 

But tosecure theseadvantages it is essen- 
tial that you wear the Arch Preserver Shoe, 
because its features are patented and can 
not be imitated successfully. 

And when you try on the Arch Preserver 
Shoe you are delighted with the many love- 
ly models. The styles are correct, being de- 
signed by our New York studio in collab- 
oration with our Paris correspondent. 

Happy feet — well groomed feet — and 
you pay no penalty in the price. Surely, 
you will not deny yourself the wonderful 
satisfaction of wearing the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe! 

Send the coupon below and we will mail 
you our interesting booklet, ““A New World,” 
with the name of your dealer. 
He will show you the latest 
styles for vourself, the smart- 
est expressions of today’s mode 
— and he also has Arch Pre- 
server Shoes for your children. 
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Look Under the 
Lamp Shade for 


BENZAMI 


ADJUSTABLE CLUSTERS 


Make certain of satisfaction and the 
greatest values in your stand lamp by 
looking forthe name Benjamin on the 
stand lamp cluster. 





This will be your assurance of good 
service, good appearance and greater 
utility. 

The pull chain sockets are adjustable 
to any angle from horizontal to ver- 
tical. Eliminates danger of scorching 
fine silk and parchment shades; keeps 
the light out of the angle of vision; 
gives you full control of the direction 
and quality of the light and shows off 
the + on to the best advantage. 


Our nearest office will send you infor- 
mation on how to identify Benjamin 
Adjustable Stand Lamp Clusters. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


New York 120-128 S. Sangamon St. San Francisco 
247 W. 17th St. Chicago 8 Bryant St. 
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ea Your opportunity to enter fascit pro. 

24 fession our Home Stud Course gives full 
i iction and easy method for pr cal ap- 
Plication., Color harmon draperies, period 
furniture and all fundamentals Faculty of 
le gN lecorators, Send at once for 
free booklet Gl 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 
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A New Year’s Eve and an Old Year’s Adam 


Calmly across a woman’s muffled scream 
broke the voice of the Young Preacher. 

“Hush!” he admonished them. “No danger 
at all, [am sure! Just a fallen tree probably, 
and a broken wire! The damage will doubtless 
be repaired immediately. But meanwhile I 
implore you—the women especially—not to 
venture forth into the uncertainty! The city is 
rough enough tonight even in the full glare of 
electric lights! But now. in the darkness—and 
with the extra hazard of fallen trees or tangled 
wires—? Wait a minute—wait a minute!” 
The cool voice quickened suddenly. ‘*We can 
at least go back and wait in my study,” he sug- 
gested. ‘‘There is at least the remains of a 
hearth-tire there.” 


G AVELY but hospitably he turned and led 
the way back, gropingly, stumblingly, along 
theshadowy side-aisle. Gropingly,stumblingly, 
like Alpine climbers clinging to a ledge, the 
handful of people followed him—a handful of 
shadow-people, vague, blurred, absolutely in- 
distinguishable one to the other. 

Through the open door of the study a dying 
fire glowed its faint focus of welcome. 

Apologetically the Young Preacher raked the 
dulling embers. “More wood coming some 
day,” he admitted. “But only toys seem to 
move swiftly at Christmas time.” 

Gravely he waved his shadowy guests to the 
shadowy benches ranged in the far corner of the 
room and watched them vanish one by one into 
the abysmal blackness. 

On a little table close by the fire loomed 
palely a little dish of apples, a few crackers, 
and a chunk of cheese. Almost boyishly he 
acknowledged his interest in them. 

“T get hungry after preaching,” he said, and 
lifting the dish, thrust it blankly into the 
darkness. 

The munching crunch of an apple sounded 


crisply. A faint scent of cheese wafted tran- 
siently across the gloom. A strange com- 
munion! 

Blackly silhouetted against the pale square 


of the fireplace, the Young Preacher stood just 
a bit uncertainly for a moment, then started 
decisively towards the door. ‘We can at least 
have a candle from the altar!”’ he affirmed, then 
stopped suddenly, swung sharply about, and 


flung his young, impassioned arms like two 
prison bars across the doorway. 

“No—no!”” he cried out. ‘‘Who can teil 
but what there is God’s hand in this? All this 
darkn« this delay? My one chance, fer 
haps, for all time! Oh, you New Year’s Eve 
people he cried out—‘‘in all the year there 


is no other congregation just like you!. At 
Christmas, at Laster, at Thanksgiving even, 
people come to church in groups! Fathers and 
mothers and little children! Beaming, joyous! 


Out of the very fulness of their hearts, I sup 
pose! But you—? You New Year’s Eve 
people—? Is it out of the emptiness of your 
hearts that you come? Alone—almost always 
alone vith taut mouths and far-away eyes 
What do you seek here? Tell me! Tell me! 
As God } my witness, how can I give you what 


you need unless you tell me what you seek? 
Who are 2 And what are you? Here, in 
the sacristy of this featureless darkness. in the 
absolute privacy and assurance of your own 
anonymity, help me—I implore you! What 


Vou 


brought you to the House of God tonight? 
Just how ‘did the Church summon you?” 

Out of the darkness a faint clink-clank 
ounded, as of gewgaws rattled together on a 


Then 

an awkward little lull of utter silence, broken 

suddenly by a guttural exclamation. 
‘*Summon’ me—nothing!” grunted an un 


tin tray by the jerk of somebody’s knees 


mistakably foreign voice. “I don’t hold with 
no religions! I’m a peddler, lam! And busi 
n¢ business! What got me in here tonight 
vas because my hands was cold!” 

The frankly disconcerted g isp on the Young 
Preacher lips changed suddenly to a laintl 
reluctant smile “Vet who knows he ques 
tioned—“but what the Church that warmed 


your hands may yet in time warm your heart 
and kindle your soul?”’ 

“Well countered, son!” laughed 
man’s voice from the further darkness, 

“S—sir?”’ questioned the Young Preacher 
He seemed, indeed, just a little startled at the 
familiarity. 

“Oh, pshaw!” protested the laughing voice 
narrowing suddenly to shrewdn “Oh, 
pshaw! If you really want to know this thing 
you ask, why in thunder shouldn’t you ask jp 
After all, as our—our—friend here has just 
said, ‘Business is business!’ And the law 9 
supply and demand applies just as significantly 
to religion, I suppose, as to any other com. 
modity! Me, for instance. You want to knoy 
who I am? Or, rather, I mean, what I am? 
Well, I'm a banker—if that’s any interest to 
you! Rather a hard-shelled one, too, I | elieve 
I’m reputed to be! Sharp a bit in my practices 
possibly! Brutaleven! Living is a brutal busi 
ness! My wife died four years ago! We didn't 
hit it off very well. But I find that I mies her 
For the last dozen years, as it happens, my 
business has brought me to this particular city 
at just this season, and I’ve rather made it a 
habit to check in somewhere at a church ser- 
vice on New Year’s Eve. The older men, I’ve 
noticed, are pretty apt to be off-duty on this 
night. Worn out with Advent, I suppose, and 
all the Christmas services. So they turn things 
over to youngsters like you—who haven't had 
the chance yet, I suppose, to compromise wit! 
life! And the things you youngsters say! 
Romance mostly—hardly practical! But sort 
of sweet, too! Kind of takes one back, I mean,to 
one’sown young days! ‘Great Zounds! onesays 
‘Why, I thought that, too—when I was a boy!’” 


another 


UT of the blankness and the darkness the 

Banker's avid personality loomed sudden 
as stark as though it had been visual. ‘All this 
‘right and wrong’ prattle of yours,” he 
snapped. ‘The consummate cheek of you! 
But—my God!” he capitulated suddenly. “Ii 
‘children and fools’ don’t tell us the truth now 
and then, who will?” 

“Th—thanks,” stammered 
Preacher. 

“So put ¢hat in your pipe and smoke it!” said 
the Banker. ‘And just as long as youth and 
truth remain your business—give it to us red 
hot!” 

“Gad!” chuckled a more youthful male voic 
*“‘And I never even heard a word the Preacher 
said!” 

Young feet shuffled just a bit uneasily. The 
darkness seemed just a little bit shy suddenly 

“Oh, I’m just a clerk, you know, ina sporting 
house,’ confided the young voice 
“Tennis rackets, you know, and all that sort of 


the Young 


goods 


thing. I’m going to be married tomorrow in 
Philadelphia! And my chums are raking the 
town for me tonight. Bachelor dinner, you 
know.”’ Once again he chuckled a little. “But 
they'll hardly think to look for me here, | 
wager!’ he attested with commendable 


acumen. “Oh, I’m not a prude,” he hastened 
somewhat eagerly to attest. “Drink a bit now 
and then, and all that sort of thing, but 
but—’’ Like khaki deepening suddenly to 
velvet, his crisp voice tempered. ‘But she’s 
such a wonderful girl.” he stammered. “I sort 
of thought I'd like things to start sort of won 
derfully with us! Oh, pshaw—that choir!” he 
shifted. ‘It’s so darned white and decent! By 
Jove!’ he roused and kindled. “By Jove! 
I'll be back here again next New Year's Eve, 
and bring my girl with me!” 

“And some of our congregation consider out 


extravagant,” Te- 


choir laundry-bills unduly 
flected the Young Preacher. 

Glimpsing a glint of jewels on the floor, he 
darted forward suddenly to salvage them and 


° - . H ol 
snatched a woman’s foot instead. Startlingly 


out of the gloom for an instant, a pair of mock 
ing eyes lifted to his and faded again through 4 
glow ol red gold 

“How—how did vou happen to come? 


stammered the Young Preacher 




















































JOHN RUSSELL POPE 


[PROMINENT NEW YORK ARCHITECT} 





Says ~ —_? all paper adds artistic dignity to an interior and 
eliminates any possible feeling of cold formality” 


R. POPE voices the opinion of other famous Room By Room,” for 25 cents in stamps or coins. 
architectural and decorative authorities who The illustrations will give you six different deco- 
constantly employ wallpaper to give that atmosphere __rative schemes covering all the more important rooms 
of friendly hospitality which is the keynote of the of the home. The booklet is a practical manual of 


finest homes. interior decoration written by experts and specially 
Recently Mr. Pope and Frank J. Forster, architects, planned for the use of the home-owner. 
Elsie de Wolfe, Nancy McClelland and Gertrude Gheen Remember that wallpaper is not only a most artistic 


Robinson, decorators, and Richard Bach of the Metro- medium of wall decoration, but it offers a wider vari- 
politan Museum of Art selected and approved six ety of decorative treatment than any other material. 
typical interiors. 

Each took the responsibility 
fora single room. All chose wall- 
paper as a medium of decoration 
for the walls. 


If you want to know their rea- 
sons, send for a full set of beauti- 
ful color illustrations of the entire 
series of interiors approved by 
these great authorities. These 
illustrations will be sent to you, 
together with a fascinating, illus- 
trated booklet “Wallpaper— 





WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION ofthe UNITED STATES 
461 Eighth Avenue New York, N.Y 


| Wallpaper Manufacturers Association 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 






send me the set ofcolor illustrations andyour 
booklet ‘‘Wallpaper —Room by Room.’ 
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Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25 cents for which 
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a hearty meat course without it’ 


Says ><Mrs. May B Burns of Beverly Hills, California, 
whose recipe was one of those selected out of 
60,000 submitted by good home cooks ~~ 
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Let Hawaiian Pineapple 
help solve your menu : ." 
problems~ all year round | nc). NiseGertdine 1 Vestine, of 935 


Parsells Ave., Rochester, N. Y., who sent 


rivaled for many desserts, For instance, try 
these unusually delightful ‘‘Pineapple Isles’” ! 


us the recipe. **I just put a spoonful of me- 
ringue on a well-drained slice of Canned Ha- 
waiian Pineapple and place it in the oven long 
enough to brown, It’s a wholesome, attract- 
ive dessert. My family never tires of it. And 
it takes almost no time to make.’” 
Another tempting use for Canned Ha- 
waiian Pineapple is the ‘“Carrot Boat Salad*’ 
suggested by Mrs. Lula Wray, of Elkhorn, 
Nebraska. ‘*Carrots and Pineapple in a salad 
may be new to you,’’ writes Mrs, Wray, 
**but if you make it this way you will like it: 
Boil 2 large carrots until tender and scoop out 
the centers. Then fill with a mixture of 1 cup 
shredded cabbage, 14 cup Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple and '{ cup blanched almonds, 
Serve on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise,”” 


Wouldn't you like a savory roast like this 
tomorrow? Can't you just see good cheer 
mount high as this matchless dish reaches 
your table? 

Give your family this treat! Canned Ha- 
waiian Pineapple with Pork is as sensible as 
apple sauce—and far more delicious, The 
natural fruit acid balances the heavy-protein 
meat diet. And it gives the dressirig an allur- 
ing, distin@tive flavor. 

‘I honestly believe that my family could 
eat Hawaiian Pineapple with meat dishes 
three times a week,’’ writes Mrs, May B. 
Burns, of Beverly Hills, California. ““We are 
all very fond of it and I know that it is 
good for us, particularly in winter time. In 
fact, I wouldn't think of serving a hearty 
meat course without it. oe Se ee 

“I get a side or two of Pork Spareribs 
and sew the ends together so the ribs will 
stand up in the pan, Then I put in the dress- 
ing and roast for 2 hours in a slow oven, 
| Just before serving I slice parboiled sweet 
potatoes over the top and broil under the “See 
flame, Then I serve additional Crushed Ha- 
waiian Pineapple on the side.”” 

And just because Canned Hawaiian Pine- 
apple has become so popular as a main-course 
ingredient, don’t forget that it is also un- 


Whether your menu problem is a main 
dish, a salad, a fruit cocktail, a drink, a 
dessert, or an ice, Canned Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, either Sliced or Crushed, will help 
you to a delightful solution, Both are the 
same fine quality of luscious sun-ripened 


DEPARTMENT 61, ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS, 451 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO | 





CANNED 






For serving right = 
from the can and for ’ 
quick desserts and oe 
salads. 
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fruit, packed in these two forms for different 
types of uses. 

Treat yourself to both forms often—all 
year "round! And don’t forget that in order 
to enjoy the full flavor and goodness of Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, you must buy it canned! 
For pineapple attains its full sugar content and 
juiciness only when ripened by the tropical 
sun in the fields where it grows. But this 
field-ripened pineapple is much too fragile to 
be shipped long distances, 

That's why the so-called ‘*fresh pineap- 
ple’’ which is offered in your local market 
must be picked green and allowed to ripen 
on the long way to market. Naturally, pine- 
apple so handled cannot compare with the 
sun-ripened fruit which we can for you in 
our plants located practically on the edge of 
the fields, within a few hours after harvest. 

For your convenience, both Crushed and 
Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple are packed in vari- 
ous sizes of cans to meet various menu needs, 
Orderasupply from your grocer 
today! Then write for our free 
book illustrated here and try its 
many original menu suggestions, 
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Ice Cream and Ices! 


a carton home. 
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up dishes. 





r f 
and cook for a moment longer 
add 1 cup drained Crushed Haw 


fresh bread crumbs. Blend together. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling salads 
and hundreds of made- 


STUFFING FOR ROAST OR FOWL 
Chop together 1 onion, t carrot 
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And Don’t Overlook Pineapple 


Always refreshing! Order at the 
soda fountain or restaurant—or 
have your dealer send a brick or 











Like a stern finger pointing, the very abrupt- 
ness of the question seemed to probe into the 
darkness, searching, searching for its goal. 

“Qughtn’t I to have?’’ answered a perfectly 


colorless feminine voice. A breathy sigh even 
more colorless than the voice swept like a 
sponge across even the deprecation. “I’m a— 


I’m a Street-Walker,” plodded the voice. “I 
got word tonight that my mother is dying. I 
love my mother—but I’m afraid to go home. 
I came because the church looked kind. All 
bright and dark at the same time, I mean. 
L ike a cave with sunshine outside.” 

Christ —died for—such as you!” 
the ce Preacher. 


A LITTLE 
silence 
his feet. 

“Oh, yes! And I? I was giving a party!” 
interposed Rhosa Waldron briskly. ‘Rather 
gay, you know, and all that sort of thing. But 
not gay enough, it seemed. They all went on, 
that is, to find something gayer. Even my 
husband. But just all of a sudden I wasn’t 
with them. My mood, I mean. I felt crowded. 
Wanted only to be quiet. But even when 
things got quiet, it didn't seem to suit me. I 
felt uneasy. A sort of hunger—I don’t know 
for what. For spaces perhaps. I went out in 
the park, just to walk, you know. Just to see 
what it was all about. The night, I mean. 
New Year’s Eve. Just to find something to 
remember. Even just an old dog’s eyes, per 
haps. Any thing that wasn’t just fooling. A 
man bothered me a little. A stranger—a tipsy 
stranger. I saw the spire of a church, the glow 
of an open door; heard the vox humana of an 
organ. I thought it would be a good place, you 
know, just to dodge into for a moment and 
escape the tipsy stranger.” 


stammered 


awkwardness crept across the 
A bench creaked. A man shifted 


Peering blankly into the darkness, the Young 
Preacher made a little gesture of protest. “Oh, 
but surely,” he reproached her, “there must 


have been some spiritual summons involved 
some voice of the church probing your Cceper 
dilemma. Just a tipsy stranger annoying you? 
Why in the world didn’t you have him 
arrested?” 

‘Arrested?’ ” crisped the lush, velvet voice 
with a vague sort of surprise. ‘Merciful 
heavens, lad, if one ever once began to have 
people ‘arrested’ just because they annoyed us? 
The butcher, for instance, the girl in the tele- 
phone oflice, half one’s relatives surely?” 

The voice laughed a little and sobered almost 
instantly again. ‘‘No, indeed,” it persisted. 
“It is just exactly as I told you! But when I 
got into the church, you see, I had to stay! The 
tipsy stranger followed me even there, | mean! 
Right into the church, right up the aisle, right 
into the pew, so I couldn’t get out! There was 
no one else in the pew except a demure little 


thing in gray—and the tipsy stranger—and 
myself! 

‘At tirst, of course, I was dreadfully an 
noyed! And then at last I thought it was sort 


ot funny. But after awhile I didn’t think any 
thing about it at all. I got looking up into the 


arches, those great, shadowy, fathomless 
arches—so deep—so—far. And then, all of a 
sudden, the chimes began to peal—those 
beautiful, terrifying New Year's Eve chimes 


and I didn’t think about anything except my 
self. And then suddenly I saw that the Little 


Thing in Gray was crying—with fear, perhaps 
al even the Tipsy Stranger had a shiver in 
his eyes! And then, just all of a sudden, we 


all three put out our hands to each other and 
made the ‘crossing,’ as you call it, together! 
Oh, don’t ask me to explain it!’ she said. “It 
just happened! That’s all! But it’s something 


I shall never forget! Out of all time—that one 
strange little moment! As though my hands 
are haunted, it will be! Always a little gray 
‘ove In one, and a man’s surging pulse in the 
other! No matter what other hand-clasps! No 

matt it 
l th r1dow just beyond her a shadow 


A New Year’s Eve and an Old Year's Adam 


“T am the Tipsy Stranger!” drawled the 


Shadow. ‘.ind I came—because I was led!’’ 
“ “Led?” protested the Young Preacher. 
Once again he threw out his hands in a gesture 


of impatience. 


‘Led?’”’ Almost instantly 
he softened again. 


“Oh, of course, as a human 
document,’ he admitted, ‘‘these confidences 
are most interesting! But as contributory 
evidence to the actual urge and influence of the 
church—! Six people chosen just at random— 
and not one 
spiritual reason for being here tonight! 
thing i is appalling!” 

“Why?” 

“We got what we 
argued the peddler. 

**And I got the truth, didn’t [?”’ grimaced the 
Banker. 

“And I found a silence,’’ stammered the 
Young Clerk. “A singing silence! Nobody 
talking to you, I mean, or chafling you! But 
just going on about their own singing business! 
And looking so white. It gave one a chance to 
think. It was—satisfying!”’ 

“And I found a place to ery in!” 
little Street-Walker!”’ 

“And I {fund the solemn moment I was look- 
ing for,’’ attested Rhosa Waldron. 

“And I found—found—” faltered the Tipsy 
Stranger. 


came for, didn’t we? 


droned the 


ITH a sputter and sizzle the lights came 

suddenly up and went out again blankly, 
returning only here and there in spotty discs 
of brightness. 

A little bit precipitously, the Banker jumped 
up and started for the door of the study. With 
a scuffle of feet the others started after him. 

Half-smilingly, haif-frowningly, the Young 
Preacher stood aside to let them pass. 

“Maybe you’re right, after all,” he admitted 
“Maybe it’s—almost enough—if the Church 
can give to the seeker that thing which he 
seeks. Even just warm hands,” he admitted. 

One by one, with a touch on the shoulder, he 
bade his guest God-speed. 


*“Good-by—and God bless you!’’ he smiled. 


“And many thanks! You, the Banker! You, 
the young bridegroom! You, the Street 
Peddler! You, the grand lady who was giving 
the party! You, the Tipsy Stranger,” he 
whimsied almost boyishly. 

**Sober enough—now!”’ insisted the 


Stranger. 

‘And you For the first time the Young 
Preacher's glance fell directly on Rhosa 
Waldron’s face, the bizarre glint in her red 
gold hair, the rakish cap, the shabby, gay coat 
drawn none too closely around her half-naked 
shoulders, the absurd, jeweled slippers. His 
face all in that instant went very stern and sad. 
“And you—the Street-Walker—”’ he said. 

“What?” gasped Rhosa Waldron. Astonish- 
ment rather a shock was in the gasp. 
“What? What? the W-H-A-T?” 

“Oh, I—say?” command the Stranger. 

Like the slash of a knife the Little Girl in 
Gray flashed out of the shadows. “Oh, how 
dare you!” she cried. “It’s I who am the 
Street-Walker?” 

Piling incredulousness upon incredulousness, 
Rhosa Waldron turned and looked at her. 

“Why—why—Honey,” she said, “‘what a 
pert rectly idiotic thing to be!” 

‘Yes, isn’t it!” acquiesced the little girl in 
gray quite simply 

Softly the older woman’s arm closed down 
across the young girl’s shoulder. 

“Better go home and see your mother,” 
said, ‘‘whether you're frightened or not. 
when you come back—”’ 

Softly she bent and whispered her name and 
address in the young girl’s ear. Without 
malice she turned and smiled at the Young 
Preacher's perturbation. Once again, from the 
half lighted aisle, she glanced back across a 
companion’s shadowy shoulder to glimpse the 
stalwart young figure still standing vaguely 
silhouetted in the doorway of the study 

Then the second time that night, a 


But 


lor 


of you confesses the faintest | 
The | 


quizzed the Banker’s voice crisply. 


“T got my hands warm!” | 
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If Coffee Is Barred 
to You 


Many are sensitive to caffeine. It makes them nerv- 
ous or disturbs their sleep. With others the etfect is 
even more serious. Then the doctor must forbid its use 
entirely 

Whenever coffee caffeine 
Your physician will tell you this is.true. 


disagrees, is to blame 


But caffeine adds to coffee none of its pleasing 
qualities. Taste and aroma come from the coffee oil 

Katfee Hag is a thoroughly good coffee from which 
the caffeine has been removed without distarbing 
those oils All the goodness remains 

And you can drink all you want at any time with 
never a fear of injured health or sleepless nights 

Won't you let us prove that this isso? The ten-cup 
test package will, we believe, convince you of Katies 
Hag’s goodness. Then a thirty days’ trial of Kaffee lag 


will further prove that it is both Healthful And Good. 


Mail the coupon with ten cents to partially covet 


postage and packaging. The ten-cup test package will 


be forwarded promptly 


KAFFEE HAG (0) 


1679 Davenport Ave., Cleveland 
Send me postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
to — ten ct 
10 cents 
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The above recipe 
won a leading prize out 
of 19,400 submitted in 
our National Recipe 
Contest. Tear it out 
and tryit; then paste in 
your recipe book for 
permanent use. It’s sim- 
ply delicious. 


Merrell - Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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* MINCE MEAT 
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Used With Any 
Portable Electric Sewing Machine 


Combines the Efficiency of 
Cabinet Machines, with All the 
Advantages of the Portable 
Rigidly constructed of black 


enameled steel tubing with oak 
drop leaves working table, weighing but 20 lhs., the Sew-Lasy 
Stand is the ACME OF CONVENIENCE. Moves on 
casters and rests solidly on rubber feet when in use. Easily 
carried up or down stairs and requires small space for storage. 
Order from your dealer, or we will ship prepaid on rec 
of $13.50. Please specify make of machine when you order. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Distributors 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW HOME SFWING MACHINE COMPANY 


~ STANDARD SEWING MACHINE COMPANY i 
7 The Baby Bathinette 


2 Articles in 1—3 Uses 
It is both a folding tub and table, and is 
used to bathe, dress and change ba) 

In use constantly, it isa 
real necessity and saver of 
mother's strength. She 
stands or sits restfully to 
attend baby. No danger- 
ous lifting 
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able fabric—rubberized 
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A New Year’s Eve and an Old Year’s Adam 


little uncertainly, a little apprehensively, six 
strangers stood together in the drafty vestibule 
and questioned the night. 

But the night was perfectly clear now, a 
miracle of shimmering stars and translucent 
skies. Gorgeous with red and green lights, 
festooned with evergreen, glowing with holly 
and poinsettia, the belated holiday taxicabs 
whirled through the crystallized streets. Under 
a shining arc-light a blind man wheedled plain- 
tive carols from a wheezy fiddle, while his beg- 
ging dog posed beside him in the bedraggled 
glory of a battered Christmas wreath slipped 
halfway across his shoulders. 

sWith a curt nod the Banker nodded good- 
night and disappeared into the crowd. Whis- 
tling a gay fittle aria from some opera, the 
Young Clerk followed him. Clanking with 
tray and gewgaws, tie Peddler shuffled out of 
sight. 

“Shall I call a taxi?” questioned the Stranger. 

“Tf you please,” said Rhosa Waldron. 

As casually as an older brother and sister 
might have done it, Rhosa Waldron and the 
Stranger put the Little Girl in Gray into her 
cab and waved a smiling good-b\,fo her. 

“Shall I call another taxi?” quéstioned the 
Stranger. 

“Tf you please,”’ said Rhosa Waldron. 

At the door of the second taxi the Stranger 
lingered a minute, adjusted a foot-rug, tweaked 
a withered leaf from a sprig of holly, and lifted 
his faintly smiling eyes to Rhosa Waldron’s 
inscrutable face. 

“All this Christmas spirit—” he questioned 
this business of ‘Peace on Earth, Good Will 


to Men’? Do you really believe it? Think it 
lasts, I mean, even for a week? Through 
tonight, for instance? Even till tomorrow? 


Am I forgiven, I mean?” 

‘Absolutely,” said Rhosa Waldron. 

The Stranger’s eyes narrowed. Tentatively 
he offered her his hand. 

Without hesitation Rhosa Waldron put out 
her own hand, but found it lifted instead to the 
Stranger’s lips 


Faintly inscrutable, faintly smiling, they 
raked each other’s eyes for an instant. 

With palpable emotion the Stranger started 
to speak, then flushed a little and curbe -d him- 
self to lightness and mockery again. “Most— 
most gorgeous lady!” he said. 

They both laughed a little in spite of 
themselves. 

“Good-by!” said Rhosa Waldron. 

“And God bless you!” said the Stranger, 

He took off his hat, shut the door; the motor 
started. Flounderingly but indomitably the 
great w heels churned from the transient drifts 
into the well- trampled street again. 

Quizzically for an instant, through a great 
holly- wreath with a red bow flanking her ear, 
Rhosa Waldron looked back and saw him 
still standing in the flare of the arc-light, 
bare-headed, sifting gold-dust through his 
fingers. 

Then the picture blocked, and the speeding 
taxi raced her to her own door. 


[OLLING back again once more in her 

chaise longue by the open fire, pampered 
with pillows, buried in books and flowers, she 
looked up at last to greet her husband’s 
return. 


Slowly, tenderly, for an instant, her eyes 
wandered acros§ him. ‘ 

“Good show?” she questioned. 

“Rotten!” said her husband. ‘The worst 


ever! But some of the jokes were screams!” 

“Were they really?” said Rhosa Waldron. 

Something unfamiliar in her voice made her 
husband glance up suddenly. 

“Oh, I say,” he confessed, “I was a duffer to 
leave you! I’m afraid you’ve had a dull 
evening?” 

Rather carefully for an instant Rhosa 
Waldron seemed to be considering the ques- 
tion, looked at her husband, looked through 
him, then back at him again—and smiled. 

“Not dull at all, old dear,” she said. “Not 
dull at all!” . 


The Mind of a Child 


(Continued from page 35) 


problem—or even a difficult one in arithmetic— 
and you find you can not solve it, although you 
did well in both those sub/ects at school, you 
are likely to fee! with a sense of discourage- 
ment that your “mind is disintegrating;” you 
are “nothing now but a mother.” Meanwhile 
you have been trans ‘ating the mood and tenses 
of the temperaments of your husband and 
children and friends into happiness and har- 
mony. You have been solving the innumerable 
problems which each day has brought—finan- 
cial, psychological, and just human—and your 
mind has been growing, not rusting. My own 
advice would be not to revive the Latin and 
he algebra in order to keep pace with your 
children. mothers have done this suc- 
cessfully, but many others I have known have 
not made a good job of it themselves and have 
ruined their children’s sense of self-reliance by 
keeping just ahead of them and helping them 
on—which is a temptation when you wish to 
use your newly-acquired knowledge. 
Instead of reviewing the old knowledge 
the family gathers around the evening lamp, 
instead of helping the children with lessons 
which the school expects them to master un 
aided, take out your specialist’s books and, 
with the thrilling interest of the explorer, begin 
to read where you left off last night. Remem- 
ber Sir Henry Maine’s famous advice to the 
reader, “Don’t read to remember, but to form 
judgme nts.’ a it is, read from the point of 
view of interest, and the memory will té oa care 
of itself. Read books which approach your 
subject from every possible angle, and the 
facts will begin to fit into the framework with- 
out any conscious effort. Bobby at school 
will boast, “Gee! Mother knows everything 


some 


as 
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there is to know about Chinese painting—or 
what-not—and she has read about a million 
books,”’ with far more pleasure than if he had 
to confess in class, ““Mother helped me with 
these problems,” while the teacher replies, 
“I’m sorry, but they are not correct.” 
Fortunately almost any subject will develop 
charm and fascination and hold your interest 
when you know enough about it, even Egyptian 
hieroglyphics or logarithms; but if you still 
have difficulty in concentrating when reading, 
try the little trick of diagonal reading; that is, 
reading only the big words and letting the 
little ones—and, the, of, but, that, etc.—supply 
themselves in your mind. The object of this 
is to prevent the brain from trying to carry 
on two trains of thought at once. Ordinarily, 
when you read, you read slowly enough so that 
your thought completes the sentence 
your eye completes it, and little, practical, 
every-day thoughts, such as, ‘‘Did I forget to 
order the butter?” “I ought to write to 
mother,” ‘Did Bobby put on a clean shirt as | 
told him?” crowd in between words. Soon on 
of these distractions starts and develops, and 
you find yourself with your eyes at the bottom 
of the page, but without a notion as to what it 
is all about—and you have to go back and 
begin over again, sighing that you wish you 
could concentrate. If you read only the im- 
portant words, these thoughts do not have time 
to enter, and concentration has to result. This 
device of “diagonal reading” isn’t ‘skipping, 
for you read every sentence, and after a little 
practise you see the little words with the tail 
of your eye and really miss none of them. This 
was the method Roosevelt followed, andall rapid 
readers use it whether they know it or not. 
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Omily Ast. author of Etiquette, says 
ruly e dine on Linen Damask’ 


“This is merely a statement of fact if the 
































house we are dining in be a perfectly ap- 
pointed one. For the test of the practised 
hostess is in dinner giving, and the test of 
the perfect table is the quality of its linen 


damask. 


“No other table covering, no matter 
how fine or elaborate, satisfies our inherent 
love of faultless suitability. Nothing can 
imitate fine, even flaxen threads closely and 
skillfully woven, nothing can imitate the 
soft satin-smoothness, the suppleness and 
body of best quality pure linen damask. 

“The linen closet is the treasure chest 


in truth of the ultra-fastidious hostess. 





One might even coin a slogan—A lady 
of quality is proclaimed by the quality of 
her linen.” 
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ath “We Dine on Linen Damask” is a new 
booklet which belongs in the library of 
every hostess not only for the authoritative 
| and helpful character of its contents, but 


for the beauty of its printing and format 
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and the excellence with which its many 
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unusual photographs display smart arrange- 


ments ot the table. 
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the world-famous authority on manners and the author of ye pe ae ge i hey 


of ome 


“Etiquette”, the Blue Book of social usage, has written 
with charm and authority about Linen Damask in the 
foreword to.4 New Booklet, “WWE DINE ON LINEN 


For the enclosed 25c, send me the new book- 


let “WE DINE ON LINEN DAMASK" 


Name 7 
DAMASK.” The booklet also contains new ideas in — 
table decoration and much other helpful information for City a 


the hostess. 
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Here is your FREE 
household servant—a 
book that puts an end 
to home drudgery and 
makes housekeeping 
pleasant. 


This book is a plain practical guide to new 
ways of managing with no maid, with one 
maid, or with two; budgeting, care of up- 
stairs and down, dishwashing, care of 
refrigerator, silver, safe procedure in closing 
a house, and so on. 


Can all this be interesting? Decidedly, yes! 
Realizing what it means to you, you will find 
this a thrilling book. Mail the coupon today. 
You can’t buy this book for love or money, but you have 
a copy waiting for you if you send us this coupon 


GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


| Name 


Address 







has this Special 
GIFT for Wau! 


If you give GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING to a friend. 


WV e get by giving, always. And what 
greater gift can one woman give another 
than the secret of her own success? Of 
her charming home with its happy family 
and guests? Of her freedom from drudg- 
ery? Of her consequent vitality and en- 
during youth? It is by helping each other 
that modern women are coming into their 
own. 


This will be such an exchange of help 
all around. First: You give your friend 
twelve months of Goon Housekeepinc. 
Either you bring it to her attention so 
that she will subscribe, or you choose it 
as the gift which will mean most to her. 
Second: You send us her subscription on 
the coupon below. Third: You receive 
from us the essence of Goop HouseKEEPING 
INstiITUTE’s scientific research and experi- 
ences concentrated into one handy book— 


“THE BUSINESS OF 
HOUSEKEEPING” 


A complete hand-book for the beginner; 
New help for the expert. 


If you are an enthusiastic housekeeper, 
Here are the best methods. 
THE BUSINESS OF HOUSEKEEPING is bound in durable blue cloth, 


stamped in gold. It contains 194 pages of valuable information that 
will make it an indispensable assistant in the performance of your daily 
household tasks. 


You are to send THE BUSINESS OF HOUSEKEEPING, without charge to me at the 
address below Iso, send your bill for the subscription to me. (If you prefer, you may 
remit now 

My Name 

Address 

City State 


Check here if you want us to send THE BUSINESS OF HOUSEKEEPING to your 
friend instead of to yourself 
The subscription price of Good Housekeeping is $3 ar, two years for $4.5 


(Canadian postage soc extra a year; Foreign $1.00 extra) 
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The Mind 


With a concentrating mother, the child, of 
course, has far more chance of growing up with 
good con entration than with one who is 
easily distracted. Possibly, however, a mother 
may realize that one of the children is finding 
dificulty at school because of lack of con- 
centration, and may feel that it is her duty— 
as it assuredly is—to do something about the 

er. 

Padi. with children, the derived interest 
is the usual one, as the earlier years at school 
are occupied largely with obtaining tools 
for later learning, and these are not absorbingly 
interesting in themselves, unless the child is So 
intelligent that he appreciates the finer points. 
The child who isn’t concentrating obviously 
isn’t being directly interested and must be 
stimulated in various ways. Because of this the 
familiar pedagogic use of rewards and punish- 
ments has grown up. It is hardly necessary to 
say, in these modern days, that these should 
be used with the greatest care. Nothing is 
more cruel than to demand “marks” that a 
child can not attain. Such a demand on the 
part of parents too often leads with soft- 
hearted teachers to a false system of marking 
on the basis of “‘effort,’”’ by which the child 
loses the inestimable training of measuring 
up to an absolute standard and rating himself 
accordingly. It is easy for a careful mother, 
however, to find the standards that can be 
reached by real effort, and then to expect them 
as a matter of character. 

Too long a period should not be allowed for 
“home-work,”’ and the right environment, with 
proper light and comparative quiet, should 
be provided for study. I say ‘‘comparative 
quiet, because the whole house ought not to be 
hushed for any member of the family unless 
for illness—not even for the Head of the House. 
A child should learn by experience to work 
through ordinary interruptions, but real 
racket from the younger children, or chatter 
around the student on subjects in which he is 
interested, is too much of a strain. The two 
stimuli, ambition to do his best because mother 
and father expect it and do not require the im- 
possible, and the right conditions for work, 
should be enough. Some school years in some 
schools do not contain enough ‘‘meat”’ to in- 
terest any child, notably the seventh and 
eighth grades in the old-fashioned school where 
no high school subjects are taken up. In these 
cases the mother should insist that the bright 
child “skip,” and the average one have his 
work supplemented by outside reading and 
some new subject taken up outside school, if 
necessary. This is a time in the development 
of the child when life itself begins to be com- 
pelling and fascinating, and concentration on 
lessons, once lost here, is difficult to regain. 

If none of these simple methods works, more 
ingenuity may be required, aiming at rousing 
the child’s interest. A postage stamp collection 
will make geography “‘come alive.” Interest- 
ing books about the historical period that is 
being studied will fire the imagination of 
children before they are aware of it. A special 
reward may be given for a special piece of work, 
although there is always a little danger in be- 
ginning rewards for the performance of one’s 
simple duty. Whatever method you adopt, do 
not neglect signs of distracted attention and 
lack of concentration. Cooperate with the 
school and get its diagnosis, and then add your 
own. Use your ingenuity to find something 
that fits the need, but see that you yourself, 
and then your child, have this power over your 
own minds, for, as James says, 

“The power of voluntarily bringing back a 
wandering attention, again and again, is the 
very root of judgment, character, and will.’’ 


CHAPTER IV 
WILL 


HE attitude of the average person toward 
especially toward the subject of 
from that of the 
It seems self-evident to most of 


the will 
free wil] is quite different 


Philosophers. 








of a Child 


us that, within reason, any one can do any- | 
thing he wants to do, choosing between the 
possible courses open to him. 
) Most philosophers distinguish sharply be- | 
tween the will to act and the will to will, grant- | 
ing freedom to the first, but not to the second. | 
For example, if I wish to go to San Francisco | 
and have money in my pocket to pay the fare, 
I can do so. But suppose I have not the slight- | 
est desire or thought of going, can I make my- 
self want to go, and therefore will myself to 
will? Isn’t it really just as much out of my 
power as to lift myself through the air to the 
ceiling, or to perform any other impossible 
physical feat? Suppose we are trying to bring 
a friend to an entirely different point of view, 
change his ideals and standards. Can we do it 
until the person whom we wish to help changes 
his own standards somehow from within? 
Will Is Self-Direction 
Let us illustrate this limitation of free will | 
by the figure of a boat proceeding up or down 
a river, between banks. Suppose this boat 
has no engine, or its engine is out of order; | 
then the boat can only drift wherever the cur- 
rent takes it—upon rocks, down rapids, prob 
ably finally to be dashed to pieces. Now put an 
engine or motor in the boat. This is wll, which 
gives us the power of self-direction. We can 
now avoid the rocks, steer clear of the rapids, 
go from one side to the other, but all, of course, 
within the limit of the banks. These limits are 
the limits of free will. There are certain things 
that none of us can do because we never can 
make ourselves will to do them. I, for instance, 
could never become a great pianist or a prize- 
fighter because my foot is not on even the first 
rung of those ladders. We can aspire to great 
heights on our own line of dev elopment, but not 
on a line that is not ours at all. Apparently, 
however, the banks of our stream difier from 
the ordinary terrestrial ones, in having the 
power to widen out when we reach them; or, 
to change the figure, the ladder becomes longer 
as we mount it, and the rung which seemed 
the topmost one, once attained, reveals others 
still ahead. What is the practical application 
of this excursion into the nature of free will, 
which sounds in its conclusion so much like 
ordinary common sense? Its purpose is to do 
that which psychology should do for us in 
many ways—make us more tolerant and un- 
derstanding in our judgment of others, but 
cause us to hold ourselves to an ever higher 
and higher standard. Anything that we have 
zlimpsed we know that we can do, for that 
shows that it is within our banks; while if an- 


other disappoints us, it is quite likely that what | 


we expected was really outside his power— 
something that had never become a living 
thing to him. 


When we apply this to our children, we have | 


a great opportunity. We are creating the 
ideals and standards of early childhood. We 
determine—within our limitations—the width 
of the stream «and the rocks and the rapids. 
There should be rocks and rapids, for no one 
can learn to navigate well in wholly smooth 
waters, and it is only when careful maneuver 
ing must be done that we can judge the 
strength of the motor, the will and the skill of 
the helmsman. 

While the child is still a baby, the will to 
live, the strongest of the instincts, will show 
itself in a determination to get what he wants, 
when he wants it. The stronger this determina- 
tion is, the harder the task of the mother, but 
probably, if properly guided, the more forceful 
and useful the human being. Think of the will 
as the motor, and of course you want it to be a 
strong one. If it is too pliant, yields too easily, 
careful exercise will have to be given 
strengthen it. In the usual case, however, of 
the willful child, training can not begin too 
young to direct the strength into proper 
channels 

Don’t be afraid of ‘‘breaking”’ the child’s will 

a terrible expression handed down from our 


Puritan forefathers—simply by being adamant | 


to | 
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REDUCTIONS! | 


| in Better Brushes 
| to be announced soon 


Arter January Ist, Better Brushes 
will announce a big cut in prices. 
Then is the time for you to save 
money on your personal and house- 
hold brushes and at the same time 
procure the finest brushes that it is 
possible to manufacture. 


There are Better Brushes for 
every need. They work better, look 
better, last longer and cost less. 


Better Brushes are sold only in the 
home. Wait for the Better Brush 
representative. 


‘BETTER 
BRUSHE 


INCORPORATED 
PALMER, MASS. 


Branch offices in principal 
eastern cities 











































Every baby needs the 
comfortable “Little Toi- 
ae dey” third month to fifth 
"4 year. Saves mother work 
4 and worry. Fits any toi- 
let, locks securely, folds 
compactly. By providing 
= baby toilet for home 
and a-visiting, prevents 
distraction Radoceed by FREE! 

leading physicians. Write for free booklet tell- 
— ing how to easily train baby to regular habits. 
Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 

Gertrude A. Muller, Pres. 
2310 Taylor Street Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Liquid Silmerine 


Makes Hair Beautiful 


Your marcel or permanent will be curly, wavy and 
natural 
glossy 
smooth, sleek, neat, orderly; never unruly 
women and children use it. 
Belmont Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Hair appears stronger, healthier, silky, 
Keeps wave in for days. Keeps straight hair 
Men, 


Any drugstore. Parker- 









Our Home Study Course of tested recipes, 
taught by a man who himself made a big suc- 
cess inthe Candy Business. Candy is the only 
ss where the little fellow has the big fellow 
disadvantage Turn your kitchen into a 
Candy Shop start making money 
from almost the first day. Many 
N “ 
now rich, started with no capital. Free 
book explains CAPITOL CANDY 
SCHOOL, Dept 121-P, 631 Penna. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Waffle Cloth Rugs 


Featured_in November GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Rapid - Easy - Washable - Durable 
For Bedroom, Bath or Nursery 


S 
THE BUTTERFLY BOX, 


Bertue Ma TERNI 


CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES | 











70 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Now You Can 
Sharpen Knives 
Like an Expert 
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MONARCH 
KNIFE SHARPENER 


Your butcher would not think of using anything 
but genuine Butcher Steel for sharpening knives. 
He knows that Butcher Steel will produce a sharp 
tapered edge without wearing the knife. Now you 
can have 





Butcher Steel 
in Safety Form 
for Home Use 
In the Monarch, 


four little Butcher Steels are 


so arranged that a few strokes will impart a 
keen, lasting edge to stainless steel or other 
knives. No skill needed. Entirely safe. Nickel 


plated—a beautiful ornament 
on the table. If your dealer is 
not yet supplied, order direct 
from us. Money back if not 
= satisfied. Sent prepaid. Price 
. $1.50. 


JAYWOOLF MANUFACTURING CO. 
512 Fifth Ave. Dept.G.H. New York City 
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Gentlemen 
I am enclosing $1.50. Please send me 
model Monarch Knife Sharpener 


a De Luxe 


Name 
Address 


Dealer's Name 











SPECIALTY CANDIES 


Profits 100 to 30u per cent on Specialty 
Candies. Ragsdate’s Original *‘New 
System Specialty Candy Factories"’ 
starts you immediately. e teach you 
and furnish everything. 
Wholesale or Retail. 
Write -- Free Candy Book. 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE 
Drawer220 E.Orange,N.J. 













To Hang Up Things In 
the Living Room 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

For All Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa 








Train now 
to start or 


TEAM*EE MONEY 


ea Roor r Cafeteria, The 
Re neonnection, BR lent and ¢ 
respondence ¢ Ss f Booklet G 
Wares f Tea R Management 2W. 39th St. .N.Y.¢ 


ANT WORK .<é..? 


Earn substantial amount weekly retouching photos 
men. No selling or canvassing 

supply you with work and furnish working outfit free. Lim 
ited offer rite to-day ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 
Dept. 34, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO, 










e teach you, 
i desired time. 
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The Mind of a Child 


on occasion. Inanimate objects around the 
child will not yield, and if he finds you im- 
possible to move from a position once taken, 
it will hurt him no more than the discovery that 
fire always burns and sharp surfaces cut. Then, 
just as soon as he can understand anything, 
begin to turn that strong will in useful direc- 
tions. Such a child will respond eagerly to the 
ideal of gallant defense of the weak or op- 
pressed, to the thought of attacking difficulties 
and putting a purpose through by sheer 
strength. Direct the will into proper channels 
constantly, but do not avoid all conflicts. That 
is quite as much of a mistake as never to let 
anything pass without challenge, and so to 
degenerate into nagging. Regard each of 
these struggles, and just as much the quiet 
talks on will-direction in between the struggles, 
as an opportunity for showing your child how 
to keep his motor in order and make it serve 
his highest purpose. Realize that you have 
gained nothing until he wills the thing that 
you want him to will. He may do as you require 
through fear of punishment or sheer weariness, 
but nothing is really accomplished until he does it 
willingly. 

This is one of the many opportunities for 
mothers to use all the psychological insight 
they can possibly cultivate. The motives of 
children, as well as of grown people, are mixed. 
They frequently set their wills on one thing 
when what they want all the time is something 
quite different, or show obstinacy or temper 
upon an apparent occasion which is not the 
real cause of the difficulty at all. If the mother 
can really know her child well enough to make 
the analysis, by a flank attack she may com- 
pletely disarm him; and possibly, if both 
mother and child have the blessed sense of 
humor, have him laughing at himself. as most 
of us would laugh at ourselves most of the 
time if we knew the real causes of our actions. 


Two Unfortunate Traits 

James speaks of two types of unhealthy will 
—the obstinate and the vacillating. The cure 
for each is a conscious application of the other. 
If you know yourself to be obstinate—or find 
that trait in a child old enough to be reasoned 
with—treat it by a deliberate changing of the 
mind, especially when there is no particular 
reason for it, so that the element of opposition 
does not enter in at first. Think of it many 
times a day, “I shall yield at once next time’’; 
and it soon becomes a game, amusing rather 
than difficult, or almost impossible, to do. If, 
on the other hand, the will is vacillating, for a 
while never allow yourself to change your mind 
more than once. If you find yourself then 
having decided to do what becomes obviously 
the worse alternative, unless it is much more 
important than most events in our lives ever 
are, stick to the decision and let its very incon 
venience help in the lesson you are teaching. 
Soon there should be an equilibrium, and the 
will should be a perfectly healthy one. The 
healthy will decides and acts upon full con 
sideration of the reasons for a course of action. 
The new psychologists tell us that in that sense 
almost no one has a healthy will. That we all 
act obscure secret springs, and then, 
having acted inevitably, we ‘rationalize’ what 
and usually believe our own 
This is undoubtedly true of 
of the time; but it does not 
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change the fact that some of us can really 
reason before we will, and that for all practical] 
purposes children can be trained to do it, for 
I have seen it done. 

I have found it exceedingly useful, both jn 
my own experience and in training young 
people, to write down in parallel columns the 
reasons for and against a certain action. Let 
us suppose it is adding another gaiety to an al 
ready crowded season. The event in question 
may interfere with duties at home or at school 
its expense may not be justified; it may be 
too great a demand upon the strength, et, 
On the other side it may be attractive in itself 
The young person will write down on one side 
truthfully the arguments against. Usually the 
arguments on the other side are quite uncon 
sciously “faked.” Imaginary advantages ar 
gravely brought forward as resulting from the 
visit or whatever it may be. When these are 
pricked, there usually stands alone on the 
“Pro” side, “I want to.”” Some young people, 
even when they see the disproportionate 
balance, still wish to carry out the plan, but 
many others—again with a saving sense of 
humor—realize its absurdity and give it up 
In that case they have learned a lesson as to 
what the little “‘censor” in our brain always 
does to us, and knowing this, they should be on 
the look-out to discover and circumvent him 
This censor acts apparently for our instinct 
of self-preservation and _self-aggrandizement 
Even with the most modest of us, he tends to 
interpret everything to our advantage, and 
that is why, until we put it down in black and 
white, we thought that the arguments for a 
certain course were pretty well balanced, when 
nothing but our own desire stood on one side! 


A Matter of Memory 


A friend, who had become interested in 
the workings of this little censor, told me this 
story in illustration. He had invited an a 
quaintance to lunch, and found at the end of 
lunch that he had left his purse in the office 
and had no money. The acquaintance, at his 
request for a loan, took out a five-dollar bill and 
a ten-dollar bill. My friend took one of them— 
to this day he does not know which—telling 
his acquaintance not to let him forget the loan 
He did forget it, however, until several weeks 
later when they met again, and each wrote on 
a piece of paper the sum that had been bor- 
rowed. The lender wrote ten, and the borrower 
five. They were both psychologists, so they 
searched their memory carefully, and each had 
circumstantial evidence that seemed to each 
conclusive, furnished by the little censor, to 
prove himself right. Neither cared about or 
needed the money especially, but to them it 
indicated a universal principle, that each of us 
interprets and remembers facts in the form 
most agreeable to himself. No wonder both 
sides must be represented in courts of law, and 
that much honestly given evidence must be 
rejec ted! 

With a strong, healthy will, what may we 
not accomplish in life? Rejoice when you set 
strength in your children, for although this ma) 
make your task harder, it will make it infinitely 
worth while. If the will is weak, provide 
exercise for it as you would for a flabby muscle, 
but do not let your child arrive at “personality 


point,” which is at about fourteen years, 
without both strength and control 
1 Memory,” will appear in the February issue) 


When You Have an Electric Range 


(Continued | 


amount of water around them and seasoned 
with salt The apples were washed 
and cored and put into a shallow pan. Sugar, 
bits of butter, and a sprinkle of nutmeg were 
added. 

The food 
the clock 


to taste. 


was put into the cold oven, and 
turn the current on at the 
Fifteen minutes were allowed 


set to 


m page 73) 
for thé oven to reach 400° F., and thirty min- 
utes more at 400° F. for cooking with the heat 


on. The current was then shut off, and the 
food was allowed to cook for one hour longet 
on the heat which had been stored in the food 
and oven. If the heat is on for the enure 


: Sav mae 
meal, allow only forty-five minutes plus the 
necessary time for the oven to reach 400 F. 




















AWinter picnic is great fun! After 
skimming over the sparkling snow, through 
the crisp air, appetites are keen and lunch 
time is hailed with delight. How pood every. 
thing tastes, the sandwiches, the cookies, 
and the cocoa, hot and fragrant. 


* Baker's Breakfast Cocoais pure, |) 
delicious and | nutritious, an . 


ideal cold wea- ther drink. 





GET THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER &s Co, LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
BOOMLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 








A life of ease and luxury 
is not the life for healthy gums! 


Under this modern regime of soft food, our gums grow 


., weak and lose their tone. They need exercise, they 


need stimulation, they ned YPANA TOOTH PASTE 








sé 
S tagnation is death — 
circulation, life and health.’’ 
— well-known maxim. 
* * * 


OU could hardly find a better 

case in point for the maxim 
above than the difficulties so many 
people are having with their gums 
today. 

For gums are seldom in perfect 
health. Pyorrhea, thank goodness, 
is quite often more of a fear than a 
reality —but there can be no doubt 
whatever that troubles of the gums 
are both prevalent and stubborn. 


Our diet undermines 
the health of our gums 


Lack of stimulation from the food 
we eat—lack of “exercise,” the den- 
tists will tell you—is the source of 
many of these modern gum dis- 
orders. Think for a moment how 
we refine, how we ‘‘denature”’ our 
food, before we eat it. 

We peel our fruits, and stew them 
till they almost fall apart. We husk 








UST glance at the menu! From soup to souffle modern 
food is soft, creamy, over-refined —entirely lacking in the 
roughage and fibre that once kept gums and teeth as 


they were meant to be —firm, healthy and sound. 





the tissues the stimulation of which 
they are abnormally deprived. And 
your dentist, if you ask him, will con- 
firm this reasoning. 


How Ipana and massage 
defeat “Pink Tooth Brush” 


Your dentist will explain the simple 
technique of this gentle frictionizing 
of the gums, done with the brush or 
with the fingers. He will tell you 
that the daily practice of gum stim- 
ulation is a splendid health habit to 
form. And very likely he will sug- 
gest that you perform both the gum 
massage and the regular brushing of 
your teeth with Ipana Tooth Paste. 

For the ziratol content of Ipana 
gives it a peculiar efficacy in the 
toning and stimulation of under- 
nourished gums. Known and used 
for years by dentists, ziratol is a 
hemostatic and antiseptic of high 
value, and its presence in Ipana is 
one great reason for the strong 
professional backing that originally 








our grains, and mill all the rough- 
age out of them. We cook our vege- 
tables to a soft consistency and cover them 
with creamy sauces. We delight in tender, 
flaky desserts, pies and pastries. So, made up 
to a great extent of delectable dainties, our 
diet is too soft, too easy On Our teeth and 


“BRUSH your teeth and 
gums with Ipana twice a 
day—youcan give your den- 
tist no better aid in keeping ¢ 


shem sound and healthy. 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO 
Dept. F 17, 73 West Street, 
New York, N 


Kindly send me atrial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cove 
partly the cost of packing and mailing 

Name eeses 

Adds 











© Bristol-Myers Co. ,192¢ iT 
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gums. It denies them work—with the attend- 
ant stimulation and massage that a coarser 
fare would give. 

That is why gums soften, weaken and lose 
their tone. The blood within their walls 
does not circulate freely, new fresh blood 
does not refresh the depleted tissues as it 
should. “Pink tooth brush,” the earliest sign 
of impairment of the health of gums, is a 
complaint of neglect and often a warning of 
troubles to come. 

Common sensealone would dictate that the 
Way to correct such troubles is to supply to 


IPANA Tooth 


gave Ipana its start. 
Switch to Ipana 
for at least one month 


The coupon, of course, will bring you theten- 
day tube, and that is enough to acquaint you 
with Ipana’s delicious taste and its power to 
keep your teeth clean, white and brilliant. 

But the better plan is to buy a full-size tube 
at the next drugstore you pass. That is enough 
for more than one hundred brushings—a 
much fairer test of all Ipana can do to keep 
your teeth and gums in the sound and sturdy 
health nature intended. 


Paste 
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All recipes 
in fi ve 


ime -Saving 
meals from 
‘left-overs 


on this page cooked 


minutes or less 


overs of meats and vegetables, deep fried in 


I MADE all the foods on this page from left- 


Crisco— the way the French chef does. Serv ed 
with a well-seasoned sauce, these dishes will lend 
a French touch to your meals and at the same 
time help reduce your household expenses. 


Put the Crisco into your cold kettle or sauce- 
pan and heat it slowly. There will be no smoke 
or unpleasant odor if your Crisco is heated right, 
as explained in each recipe. Don’t wait for Crisco 


to smoke. 


You can use the same Crisco for everything 


you fry 


fish, meats, vegetables, even cauli- 


flower and onions—and not one will ever taste 


of the other. Simply strain the Crisco back into 
the can after using and once in a while clear it 
by frying in it a few slices of raw potato. 

I do not know how I could keep house with- 
out all the good things to eat Crisco gives me. 
Cakes that you simply cannot tell from those 
made with butter; the tenderest, flakiest pie 


crusts; fluffy, golde 
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ye | 
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n biscuits. 
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Meat Fritters 
Bits of cold left-over meat make a delicious meal 


for four people and it takes only a few minutes to 
prepare and cook them. 





14 teaspoon salt 
1 cup bread flour 


1 cup chopped cold meat 
1 tablespoon chopped 


onion 1 egg beaten 
1 tablespoon chopped 2 teaspoons baking 
parsley powder 


\% teaspoon pepper 14 cup milk 


Beat egg, add milk, then flour and baking powder 
sifted together. Beat smooth. Add remaining ingre- 
dients. Mix well. Drop by spoonfuls into Crisco 
heated to 360° F., or when small piece of bread 
browns in 60 seconds. Fry until brown and thor 
oughly cooked. Drain on brown paper. Serve with 
left-over gravy or cream sauce seasoned with a 
little Worcestershire sauce. 

1s cup green pepper with lamb and potatoes is 
delicious but you need to roll this mixture in egg 
and crumbs, to hold it together. 





An Astonishing Blindfold Test 
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Crisco is the trade 
perior shortening m 
guaranteed purely vy 
Procter & Gamble 
cmnati, Ohio, U.S 
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(Croquettes Tropica 


A delicious way to save bits of left-over chicken or 

other fowl. 

1's cups minced cooked 

chicken 
14 cup peeled ground 

Brazil nuts 

1 egg yolk beaten 

4 teaspoon curry 
powder 


1 teaspoon lime 
juice (or lemon) 
14 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon paprika 
1, teaspoon celery 
salt 
*White sauce to mix 
see below) 
Dry bread crumbs and egg 
Mix ingredients in order given. Form into hape 
Roll in crumbs, then in egg, then again in crumbs 
Arrange in wire basket and fry until brown in deep 
hot Crisco (395° F.) or when a small piece of bread 
browns in 20 seconds. Drain on soft paper. Serve 
with cream sauce. 


Use the same white sauce to make croquettes from 
other left-overs (fish, beef, veal, combinations of 
vegetables). Season as vou like. Use enough sauce 
to hold together and follow the same method. Al- 
ways use dry bread crumbs when egg is used 


*WHITE SAUCE (for mixing): Blend together 4 


Send 2¢ stamp for { F 
A 


COOK BOOK 


199 recipes originated and 
tested by Sarah Field Splint, 
Food and Household Manage- 
ment Editor, McCall's Maga- \ «iil ¢ 





zine. New, delicious recipes | \'a soa’ 
for every class of cooking, ’ 
never before published To \ — 


receive this cook book, simply 
hllin and mail coupon with 2« 
stamp to cover postage 


To test your cooking fat, taste it. Crisco’s sweet flavor will astonish you. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLI : 
Dept. of Home Economics, Section H-1, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
I enclose a 2c stamp. Please send me the 
cook book entitled “Sarah Field Splint’s 
Selected Recipes.” 
OPC PCTUTPTOTTTECT IPTC TTC TT Tee TTT 
Stved8. ccccosccese 
UY ccccccsecesecseseces eee S) 








Fried Vegetable ‘Balls 


A new and delicious way to make left-over vege- 
tables go a long way: Cooked spinach, cabbage, 
parsnips, turnips; carrots plain or with green pea 
or chopped celery; uncooked green peppers. Serve 
with cold meat. Or serve with a cream sauce for 
the main luncheon dish. Prepare them any time, 
and fry in Crisco two minutes when ready to serve 


dav or two later 


when first made. 


Or reheat them in the oven a 


they will taste as delicious as 


1 egg yolk 
1.4 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons Crisco 2 tablespoons 

2 tablespoons grated onion grated cheese 
*3, cup dry bread crumbs *', teaspoon allspice 
More dry crumbs and 1 egg for ** breading’ 


2 cups cooked vegetable, 
chopped 


Combine ingredients and let stand 10 minutes t 
swell crumbs. Shape into ball *If not stiff enough 
to handle, add more bread crumb Beat egg with 

¢ cup water until mixed. Roll balls in crumbs, 
then in egg, then in crumbs aga Drop in hot deep 
Crisco 390° or when a piece of bread browns in 20 


seconds, until brown. Drain on soft paper. Serve. 





Ham Fritters with “Bananas 


An unusually delicious a 
left-over ham. Bananas are ¢« 
leep Crisco 


tive Wav to serve 
ially nice fried in 


2 cups chopped left-over 2 tablespoons milk 


ham Chopped onion if 
1, teaspoon pepper desired 
2 eggs Salt if needed 
3 tablespoons bread flour 
Beat eges, add milk, sont " n, the r 
Drop by spoonfuls into hot Cri F.) or wh 
a small ps tt ad be ! unt 
brown. Drain on soft } \ ter of 
platter and surround with bananas fried as follow 
Friep Banan Pak mall | inas, peel 
dip in lemon juice, roll im l ad crumbs, and 
fry as above until brown, Garnish with parsley 
tablespoons flour with tal , Crisco. Beat 
in wwiy © cup warm milk. St ) hre untl 
thick Add teasp alt 
CREAM SAUCI I tablespoons 
flour, 1 tablespoon Cris« I »milk. | plain or 
season with grated cheese or Worcestershire sauce 
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_In shops where trifles are treasures __ 
.worth a kings ransom.. you are told: / 


“For extra-safety, use a soap 
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“It was a very lovely imported shawl of crepe de c 
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mild enough for your skin ” 
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hine,”’ a woman wrote us recently. “I asked the saleswoman 


whether it could be washed.‘Y es,’ she said.‘ Butdon'tuse anything but Ivory.’ In smart shops everywhere advice 


like this is given because: Ivory Flakes gives to the finer silks and woolens the extra protection of a face soap. 


TOCKINGS thin as mist, shown 

under glass like flowers, under- 
wear like gossamer, sweaters like 
thistledown—in the great department 
stores you find trifles light as air, yet 
together worth a king's ransom! 


From the hands of the saleswoman 
go these dainty fripperies to become 
some woman's treasures—yours per- 
haps. Fragile as they are, you know 
they must be cleansed. How can you 
protect them? How can you give them 
the extra-safety they require? 


“For extra-safety,’’ say the sales- 
women who know these lovely things 


by heart, ‘‘use Ivory!’’ In fact, when 
salespeople in the country’s largest 
department stores and in smart spe- 
cialty shops in leading cities were 
asked to recommend a soap for the 
most delicate garments, Ivory was 
recommended overwhelmingly. 
“Ivory, of course!’’ they said. Ivory is 
a face soap—so you know it is safe. 


Here are flakes as lovely as the 
things they guard. White, fragile 
as a snowflake. At the touch of hot 
water Ivory Flakes bubbles up into 
buoyant suds the color of a thousand 
rainbows—tich Ivory suds which 
penetrate gently to the very heart of 


the fabric and cleanse it safely. Ivory 
is pure, so it acts only upon the soil 
in the garment—not upon materials 
or their colors. Ivory suds cannot 
harm anything which is safe in pure 
water alone. 


Your silken hose which trip out so 
gaily to a dance, your underweat 
tinted like a seashell, your negligee 
of chiffon almost like a cloud—all 
these precious treasures so modern 
that not even a queen could have 
purchased them a few short yeafs 
ago—can you entrust them to any 
soap even a /ittle less pure than Ivory 
Flakes? 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 
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99*/100% Pure * It Froats 
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